rought 


rake Pipe 


As part of a new car building 
program, the Erie Railroad re- 
cently ordered 700—50-ton Box 
Cars, 6(00—50-ton Drop End Gon- 
dolas and 100—70-ton Covered 
Hoppers. The railroad specified 
wrought iron pipe for the AB 
Brake piping on all these cars. 
The installation on one of the 
Covered Hoppers, built by Green- 
ville Steel Car Company, is shown 
tag The pipe is Byers Wrought 

on. 

With half a million or more AB 
brake installations in prospect in 
the near future, the savings possi- 
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bilities of Byers Wrought Iron 
Brake Pipe, both in installation 
and in service, take on added im- 
portance and significance. Byers 
Wrought Iron Brake Pipe has 
shown its ability to stand the 
severe short-radius bends neces- 
sary during installation. The ab- 
sence of “‘spring-back”’ simplifies 
fitting, and leaves the assembly 
free of harmful stresses. Finally, 
the hickory-like structure of 
wrought iron protects it against 
the premature fatigue failure that 
vibration and shock cause in or- 
dinary vulnerable materials. 

The desirable properties of 
Byers Wrought Iron come direct 


from the unique character of the 
material. Tiny fibers of glass-like 
silicate slag, threaded through 
the body of high-purity iron, give 
a structure something like that of 
a stranded wire cable. When cor- 
rosion is present, the fibers serve 
as baffles, to halt and diffuse the 
attack, and so discourage pitting. 

Our General Catalog will give 
you full dimensional information 
on Byers Wrought Iron pipe. May 
we send you a copy? 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Houston, Seattle, San Francisco. 


BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEELS 


* OPEN HEARTH ALLOY STEELS 


CARBON STEEL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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CHICAGO is the central point of coast-to- 
coast activities carried on by the Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels. There you'll find the Association’s 
own well-staffed and fully-equipped test laboratories 

. its files of wheel data ... the key supervisory per- 
sonnel of its Inspection Department and its Metal- 


lurgical and Engineering force. 


AMCCW’s Chicago headquarters acts as a 
clearing house. From it are unified the inspection and 
testing techniques of all association Resident Inspectors, 
each permanently located in a member company’s plant. 
From Chicago to the industry go the findings of com- 
mittees on Recommended Operating Practices ... on 


Wheel Design . .. on Specifications. 


Hand in hand with the operating informa- 
tion supplied each member from AMCCW in Chicago 


is the exercise of firm control by the Association. High i 
standards of manufacture are the prerequisites of con- 


tinuing membership. 


Uniform -— Uniform inspection — Uniferm produce 


Published weekly by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, 1309 Noble Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Entered as second class matter, January 4, 1933, 
at the Post Office at Philadelphia, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. dant an price $6.00 for one year U. S. and Canada. ingle copies, 25 
cents each. Vol. 121, No. 14. 
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They’ve got stamina plus 


To meet the demands of today’s motive power, firebox 
plates have to be really good. Bethlehem metallur- 
gists have given Bethloc Firebox Plates the qualities 
needed for this strenuous service. They have stamina 
plus. They give long, satisfactory service, regardless 
of how severe the fatigue stresses caused by vibration 
and fluctuating temperatures. 

Made to exacting standards from a special grade 
of low-carbon steel, Bethloc plates are but slightly 
affected by aging, and easily meet railroad standard 
requirements for strength, elongation and elasticity. 


A Bethlehem Plate 
for Every Railroad Need 


In addition to Bethloc Firebox Plates Bethlehem also 
makes steel plates for tenders, water tanks, passenger 
ears, freight cars, bridges, and other railroad needs. 
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They are being used in heavy-duty locomotives on 
more than forty American railroads. 

Bethloc Firebox Plates are only one grade of Beth- 
lehem’s complete line of steel plates. Bethlehem 
makes a grade of steel plates for every railroad need, 
including plates for passenger cars, freight cars, 
tenders, water tanks, bridges, and other uses. Put 
your plate requirements up to Bethlehem. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products ore sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


FIREBOX PLATES 
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LOCOMOTIVES COMPLETELY 
QUIPPED WITH 


HOLLOW FLEXIBLE 


STAYBOLTS 


HAVE MADE OVER 


WITHOUT REPAIRS TO THE 
FIREBOX 
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— | Pulling heavy loads at high speeds, this Socony-Vacuum has developed special Diesel 
modern Diesel-electric locomotive challenges oils to set the highest performance standards 
lubricating oil to a continuous battle against high _in this and every other type of Diesel service. 


temperatures and pressures. Their superior stability reduces ring-sticking, 
Every time those cylinders fire,the combustion valve-clogging hard carbon deposits to a mini- 
heat shoots past the melting point of platinum. mum, while their strong films minimize metal- 
Extremely high pressures hammer down on the to-metal contact and protect against wear. 
piston heads, and push out against the cylinder The outstanding performance of these excep- 
walls. tional lubricants is another example of Socony- 


The oil selected to resist oxidation in the ring | Vacuum’s ability to provide correct lubrication 
zone heat, and to maintain piston seals under _ for all railroad equipment. No matter how tough 
terrific pressures, must possess both great _ or specialized the problem may be, your Socony- 
chemical stability and exceptionally strong lubri- | Vacuum Representative can give you expert 
cating properties. advice and assistance. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. 


Railroad 


Lubricants 
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! @ One button tests the 


controller on each truck 
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| prevent slid flat wheels . . . 
with the 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE 
CONTROLLER 


Be alert policemen in today’s quick-starting, fast patrol cars, 
the American Brake Shoe Controller is always prepared to 


sweep instantly into action. It is a constant protection against 


slid flat car wheels. Being completely electrical, it operates im- 
te mediately. It gives railroad men the important operating bene- 
fits of car availability at all times. 

“ The American Brake Shoe Controller is a positive-acting 
device . . . accurate and unfailing . . . simple and rugged. It 
detects wheel slippage at the first sign, corrects that situation 
almost instantaneously, and then restores full brake at the 
moment when slippage has been eliminated. The American 
Brake Shoe Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York17, N.Y. 
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New 3000 h. p. diese! locomotive 
built by Baldwin- Westinghouse for 
e the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


For dependable all-weather starting a Philco railroad digtel battery provides many outstanding advantages, 
such as heavy positive plates with extra power and saip, and low-resistance copper core terminals. In this 
demanding service Philco delivers the power that’ssneeded—instantly! To get the extra margin of built-in 
ruggedness and efficiency specify Philco, the diesel battery with the all-weather “‘kick’’. Write for speci- 
fication data . . . PHILCO CORPORATION, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 


PHILCO 


FOR FIFTY YEARS A LEADER IN 
INDUSTRIAL STORAGE BATTERY DEVELOPMENT 
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One of six Diesel locomotives of the same design now in through passenger service on 

? the Baltimore & Ohio, No. 56 powers the Capitol Limited between Washington and 
, 4 Chicago. This 3600 h.p. giant, placed in operation eight years ago, has earned an enviable 
reputation by maintaining low-cost, dependable service despite its sustained, heavy- 
duty war-time operation. 


The 2-million-mile-and-still-going-strong service 
record of this B. & O. Diesel locomotive is typical 
of the repeated use of Vanadium steels, by locomo- 
tive and car builders, to secure the extra margins 
of strength, wear resistance and heat resistance 
so important for the most efficient operation. 

On the B. & O. No. 56, for example, driving 
motor pinions and gears are of 
Chromium-Vanadium steel (SAE 6145) 
to obtain high strength-to-weight ratios 
combined with maximum wear resist- 


Makers of 
FERRO ALLOYS 


ance. Chromium-Vanadium steel (SAE 6150) is 
used for exhaust valve springs and many other 
parts which must resist high temperatures. And 
many cast parts utilize the uniform high strength 
and toughness of Manganese-Vanadium steels. 

Our extensive knowledge of Vanadium steels 
and their applications is available through an 
experienced metallurgical and engi- 
neering staff. We will gladly assist you 
in selecting the right alloy steel to meet 
your particular needs. 


CHEMICALS and METALS 


VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


#20 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © DETROIT « CHICAGO + CLEVELAND «¢ PITTSBURGH 
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OXWELD | | 


A faster way to groove 
weld joints to receive back- 
ing-up welds... 36 to 48 
in. per min. (gouging time). 


Plate is prepared for 
welding at the rate of t 
16 in. per min. (hourly 
average). 


The operator is | 
removing studs 
that were used 
to clamp a test- } 
ing head to a 
pipe section. j 


It is a quick and easy way 
to remove temporary or de- 
fective welds. 


These 


are the 


advantages 
of 


Welds on 
hopper car 
are gouged 
out ata 
speed of 
20 in. per min. 
to permit re- 
moval of side 


Parts shaped by flame-goug- 
ing frequently require no 
machining before use. 


Flame- 


stakes. | 
i 
e 
Gouging | 
This 18-1 ft. 
lt is a fast way to open up crack in a 
cracks in castings for welded & casting was : | 
repair or to modify forgings gouged out 
rging to sound 


and castings. metal in only 


4-¥%, hours. 


It is one of the quickest, , 
most economical ways to | 
prepare plate edges for 
welding. 


Two plate edges that 
have been tacked to- 
gether are U-grooved 
simultaneously. 


| 
The word “Oxweld” is a trade-m« | 


HE OXWELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


In Caneda: 
Canadian Railroad Service Company, Limited, Toronto 
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Few things can wreck a fluid line 
system more quickly than constant 
vibration and shock. Flexibility to 
withstand these destructive forces 
is provided by Barco Joints. Simple 
in design, they compensate for ex- 
pansion and contraction, absorb 
the effects of impacts and vibra- 


BARC 


FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE 
OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


tion. In over 30 years of service, 
Barco Flexible Joints have been 
adapted for use in every field of 
industry and transportation. For 
Technical Engineering Informa- 
tion, write to Barco Manufacturing 
Co., Not Inc., 1800 Winnemac 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


In Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canadci. 


‘‘MOVE IN 


Not just a swivel joint 
... but a combination of 
a swivel and ball joint 


with rotary motion and 
responsive movement 
through every angle. 


DIRECTION 
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Not just a swivel joint 
... but a combination ot 
a swivel and ball joint 
with rotary motion and 
responsive movement 
through every angle. 
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ity. Rider tke its comfort. 


On sleeping cor, parlor cor, dining car oF coach, woe ic pulled up or dows 
10 fo it's PAMTASOTE! 

you're the peason why! der over 
PANTASOTE Cor Cuttoins curtains fave leste< 
actual every-day service. Thet's aven 
specity PANTASOTE! Three quolities; Deluxe, Pro 


THE PAMTASOTE JERSEY 
S44 Madisen Avente, Few Hew York 
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YOu cai count on it 
‘in’ SHELL “ D iESELINE” 


16 


— CAN ANALYZE shipments of Shell 
“DIESELINE” for uniformity—it’s there! 
It is the month-after-month, year-after-year 
kind of uniformity that so many Diesel engine 
operators claim is the best single reason they 
know for specifying Shell “SDIESELINE” for 
any medium- or high-speed engine. 

It’s this same demand for uniformity that 
causes Diesel manufacturers to be particular 
about the fuel they use in engine testing—and 
why so many prominent makers have standard- 
ized on Shell ““DIESELINE’—not just for the 
past year or two, but for ten, and, in the case 


SHELL DIESEL FUELS 


of one of the leading engine-makers, for twelve 
consecutive years! 

Why not try this modern quality fuel in your 
engines for a month or two? Keep records and 
compare with the results you’ve been getting. 
Very likely you will be surprised at the top- 
notch, consistent performance you get from 
Shell “DIESELINE.” 


For more information about Shell ‘“SDIESELINE” 
and other Shell Fuel Oils, write to Shell Oil Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 50 W. 50th 
St., New York 20, N. Y.; or 100 
Bush St., San Francisco 6, Cal. 
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IN THREE DIFFERENT WAYS! 


Ride-Contro! Trucks cut operating 
costs in many ways. Their soft, long- 
travel springs under constant friction 
control mean a smoother ride for lad- 
ing...less roadbed maintenance... 
longer life for rolling stock. 

So, whether you judge freight car 
performance on the basis of overall 
ton-mile expense, or by lading dam- 
age totals—or by both— you'll find Ride- 
Control Trucks an excellent invest- 
ment in transportation economy... 


and excellent for every service. 


Kide-ConTeod TRUCK 


NO SPRING PLATES «NO SPRING PLANKS 


LONG SPRING TRAVEL + CONSTANT FRICTION CONTROL 


Ride-Control Trucks are the mod- 
ern trucks for all loads, ail speeds... 
all needs, from hopper cars to box- 
express. They cushion bolster motion 
—up, down, across-track—yet weight 
and price are in the range of conven- 
tional designs. 

For the softer, smoother easy ride 
that helps turn revenue into profits, 
specify A.S.F. Ride-Contro!l Trucks. 
Already more than 37,000 car sets are 
in service or on order for 57 railroads 


and private car owners. 
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| 6€6INSUTAPE 


— Pioneered by Union Asbestos 
and constantly developed to 
match the progress of rail- 
road rolling stock and motive 
power, this highly efficient, 
long-lived insulation contin- 
. 4 ues to set the pace! Operating 
| tests under still air conditions 
prove that Insutape elimi- 
nates 64 per cent of bare pipe 
heat loss—under actual operat- 
ing wind velocity conditions, 
savings are even greater! 


UNION ASBESTOS 
MEANS PROGRESS IN INSULATION 


EXPERIENCED 
UNARCO SERVICE 


Union Asbestos sales engineers have 
long experience in cooperating with 
the railroads— making sure that 
steam pipe insulation affords mile- 
after-mile of fuel-saving efficient 
service. They range the Roads, assist 
in applications, educate workmen, 
inspect rolling stock—suggest meth- 
ods whereby additional protection 
for pipes and greater economy to 
the railroads may be had. 
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EXPERT APPLICATION 


Railroad men know that 
Insutape and Wovenstone 
can be applied in a jiffy, 
that it always remains 
snug and firm against the 
pipe—will not shake down 
...and Insutape and 
Wovenstone can be re- 
moved for pipe inspection 
and reapplied with no loss 
of the original efficiency. 


WOVENSTONE 


Wovenstone has proved its 
efficiency in 12 years of 
“‘active service.’ Many rail- 
roads can point with pride 
to rolling stock that is 
equipped with its original 
Wovenstone—rolling stock 
placed in service over 12 
years ago. That’s why rail- 
road men say Wovenstone 
is a Proven Insulation! 


UNION ASBESTOS 


MEANS PROGRESS IN INSULATION 
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PERE MARQUETTE’S STREAMLINERS 
USE EXIDE-IRONCLADS 


Pere Marquette’s new luxury day trains, first 
complete Post-War trains in the country, are a note- 
worthy achievement in modern design, construction, a : cae 
equipment, comfort. The batteries... throughout the Exide 1000 hes 


capacity. The EMC Diesel locomotives are equipped 
train...are trustworthy Exides. with 32 cells MVAH-25 plate Exide-Ironclad Batteries. 


Exide-Ironclad Batteries crank the powerful, high- 
speed Diesel engines. Exides furnish power for air- 
conditioning, car lighting, radio, public address 
equipment, and other storage battery tasks. And 
along the roadway covered by this wonder train, 
many of the signal circuits that guide it safely on its 
way are Exide powered. 


Since 1891, Exide has been serving America’s rail- 
roads, assuring safe, dependable and economical 
storage battery service...with long-life and ease 
of maintenance. 


Exide 


IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 » Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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YALE 


KEEP ROLLING STOCK ROLLING 
AT LOWER COST! 


Get rolling stock back in service faster—at a saving. Yale line. There are hand lift and electric trucks for handling skids 
Material Handling Machinery will help you do it. Take this and skid bins—and others for lifting, moving and storing 
Crane Truck as an example. It lifts and transports thousands pallet loads. There are scales and hand chain and electric 
of pounds “on the double”. Quick to slew and boom, and easy hoists for every need. In fact, Yale offers you a wide range of 
to inch massive patts in place, the Yale Crane Truck cuts modern material handling machinery, all designed to speed 
hours off complicated stripping and rebuilding jobs. Such work, save effort, and cut costs. Ask for complete details. 
speed and efficiency in handling materials reduces costs, gets Write or phone the nearest representative, or get in touch 


equipment back on the rails in record time. with us direct. The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, 
But the highly mobile Crane Truck is only part of the Yale 4530 Tacony Street, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


Chicage 1, il. New York 17, N. Y. St. Paul 1, Minn. 

The Earl E. Thulin Co. Eastern Railway Svoplies, Inc. Robert J. Wylie 

Suite 339, Hotel Sherman 110 East 42nd Street 612 Pioneer Bidg. 
Cleveland 15, St. Lovis 1, Mo. Washington 5, D. C. 

Cc. E. Murphy Clarence Gush Ralph W. Poyne 

923 Midland Bidg. Railway Exchange Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bidg. 


MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS PRODUCTION COSTS... SAVES TIME... SAVES EFFORT... PROMOTES SAFETY 


TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC 


KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES + HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC - 
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9-A-1 
Single-Channel Carrier 
Gives one additional speech channel 
over existing open-wire lines. Normal 
range—up to 300 miles without re- 

peaters. 


9-B-1 
Three-Channel Carrier 
Gives three additional speech chan- 
nels over existing open-wire lines. 
Normal range—up to 200 miles 

without repeaters. 


FTR 9-C-1 
Speech-Pius-Duplex 
Telegraph Carrier 
Gives duplex teleprinter channel over 
telephone or radio circuit (two over 
carrier telephone channel) retaining 
speech facilities up to 100 words 
per minute — distortion minimized 

by frequency modulation. 


You Can Get from 
1 to 18 EXTRA CHANNELS 
ON EXISTING TELEPHONE LINES 
... with Federal Carrier Systems 


Federal’s complete line of Carrier 
Telephone Systems offers you 5 
ways to increase circuit capacity, 
without the expense and delay 
of new line construction. 

Each type of carrier has been 
engineered for a particular type 
of service—but all are of Federal 
quality in every detail. That 
means FTR features: Hermeti- 
cally-sealed units, compact con- 
struction, flexibility of operation, 
ease of installation, and above 
all—service-proved dependabil- 
ity, backed by Federal’s 37 years 
of experience in designing and 


FTR 9-E-1 
Multi-Channel Carrier 
Provides from 1 to 18 
voice-frequency tele- 
graph channels — up to 
100 words a minute — 
over telephone facilities. 


manufacturing superior tele- 
phone and electronic equipment. 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


Federal’s expanded manufacturing 
facilities have boosted production so 
that prompt shipments can be made. 
For complete information, write to 
Dept. H547. 


SEE FEDERAL’S EXHIBIT of 
this equipment at The 
Association of American 
Railroads Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, on 
November 19, 20 and 21. 


FTR 9-F-1 
Single-Channel Carrier 
Second Story 
Physically and operatively simi- 
lar to 9-A-1 but operates at higher 
frequencies. Occupies spectrum 
above normal single channel sys- 
tems. Normal range up to 200 

miles without repeaters. 


In Canada:—Federal Electric Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Montreal 
Export Distributor:—International Standard Electric Corporation, 67 Broad St., N. Y.C. 
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EQUIPMENT 


The new Holland Style C-200 is a complete 
unit—a long travel, self-damping, suspen- 


sion truck spring for existing equipment. It 
takes the place of all the conventional 
helical springs. 


For an accelerated test, install these new 
“Double - Purpose” Springs under one of 
your Tenders in high-speed service. We'll 
furnish instruments to make recordings (in 


co-operation with your engineers) of riding 
tele- 
ment. 


turing 
ion so 
made. 
ite to 


qualities “Before and After”. 


New Holland Ride-Fase 
Volute Truck Spring 


STYLE C-200 


50-Ton Group for 
Cars and Tenders 


2%" 


Travel 


MICHIGAN. 
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What happens here may make a huge difference in service and safety here! 


Seventh Advertisement of an Important Series 


His giant bull riveter working on an upended 
boiler of the Belpaire type in ALco’s Schenectady 
shops performs hydraulic riveting swiftly and eco- 
nomically. The “Bull’s” pressure range of from 42 


to 200 tons per square inch permits aLco to manu- 


facture the largest locomotive boilers now in railroad 
use, and insures correct capacity and pressure ratings 
in strict conformance with specifications. This giant 
riveter’s stake measures 23 feet from floor to rivet- 
ing die, has a tower clearance of 52 feet from die to 


limit switch, and is serviced by a 65-ton crane. 


Manned by an Atco specialist, it contributes effec- 
tively to the high economy of aLco production, while 


firmly upholding the high standard of aco quality. 
This is another example of why genuine aLco 
replacement parts give you the greatest possible value 


per dollar in safety and service! American Locomo- 


tive Company, 30 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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and still service! 
THIS J-M ASBESTOS SHINGLE ROOF 


ACK IN THE YEAR 1914, this attrac- 
B tive roof of Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles was applied on the Troy, Ala- 
bama, station of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad. 

Today, after more than 30 years’ expo- 
sure, its lines are as true, its protection 
against sun, wind and rain as complete as 
the day it was put on! 

You won't have to look far to find other 
“old timers” with similar records among 
the many roofs of J-M Asbestos Shingles 


Johns-Manville 


in railroad service. For these sturdy shin- 
gles are built to last. Fireproof as well as 
rotproof, not one has ever burned or 
worn out. Maintenance in most cases has 
been next to nothing! 


Find out just how little it will cost you 
to give the buildings along your right-of- 
way this same enduring, low-cost protec- 
tion. For complete information, write 
Johns-Manville at New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis 
or San Francisco. 


JCI!NS-MANVILLE 


88 YEARS OF SERVICE 


TO TRANSPORTATION 
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COMMONWEALTH 
Locomotive Beds 


N OW is the time to plan on improving existing steam locomotives to be 
sure of maximum economy and highest efficiency, with a minimum of 
subsequent maintenance expense. 


COMMONWEALTH LOCOMOTIVE BEDS have a long, proven reputation 
of achieving these results. The advantages of a one-piece cast steel unit 
over built-up bar frame construction with separate cylinders are many: 
maximum strength—the elimination of many assembled parts, including 
hundreds of machined, fitted bolts—greatly simplified construction that 
reduces maintenance work. 


On their record of performance; Commonwealth Locomotive Beds, have 
stood the test of time—keeping locomotives in active service longer, under 
today’s requirements of higher speeds and longer runs. 


Lecometive Bed for B40 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


EDDYSTONE, PA. GRANITE CITY, ILL. 
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ACK IN THE YEAR 1914, this attrac- 
B tive roof of Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles was applied on the Troy, Ala- 
bama, station of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad. 

Today, after more than 30 years’ expo- 
sure, its lines are as true, its protection 
against sun, wind and rain as complete as 
the day it was put on! 

You won't have to look far to find other 
“old timers” with similar records among 
the many roofs of J-M Asbestos Shingles 


Johns-Manville 


in railroad service. For these sturdy shin- 
gles are built to last. Fireproof as well as 
rotproof, not one has ever burned or 
worn out. Maintenance in most cases has 
been next to nothing! 


Find out just how little it will cost you 
to give the buildings along your right-of- 
way this same enduring, low-cost protec- 
tion. For complete information, write 
Johns-Manville at New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis 
or San Francisco. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
Locomotive Beds 


| og N OW is the time to plan on improving existing steam locomotives to be 
» : a sure of maximum economy and highest efficiency, with a minimum of 
~< subsequent maintenance expense. 


2 : ae COMMONWEALTH LOCOMOTIVE BEDS have a long, proven reputation 

a of achieving these results. The advantages of a one-piece cast steel unit 
over built-up bar frame construction with separate cylinders are many: 
- maximum strength—the elimination of many assembled parts, including 
= ; hundreds of machined, fitted bolts—greatly simplified construction that 


reduces maintenance work. 


On their record of performance, Commonwealth Locomotive Beds, have 
stood the test of time—keeping locomotives in active service longer, under 
today’s requirements of higher speeds and longer runs. 


One-slece Locomotive Bed for 2 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


EDDYSTONE, PA. GRANITE CITY, ILL. 
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Living-room loveliness. In light, bright colors in “deco- 
rator's” patterns, Velon keeps its beauty, because it’s 
soilproof, practically wearproof. 

Immaculate as home. Seating upholstered in Velon fab- 
ric stays cleaner longer because dirt and grime can’t dig 
into its non-porous threads. Velon cuts maintenance 
costs because it’s so easy to keep fresh as new with a 
wipe of a damp cloth. 

Lifetime long wear because each homogeneous Velon 
filament is a single thread of giant strength, the fabric 
defies abrasion, snagging, scuffing, won't bagor 
“grow” out of shape. Ask your fabric sources. gA% 


BEST TODAY--- 


LISTEN TO THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE MONDAY EVENINGS OVER NBC 


MAKE YOUR PASSENGERS FEEL 


% 


AT HOME WITH 


Firestone 


Living-room comfort. Foamex floats passengers on mil- 
lions of tiny air-and-latex cells that give gentle, cradling 
support. 

Air-cooled, air-cleaned. These little cushion cells con- 
stantly “breathe” to ventilate seating — keeps seating 
fresh, cool and clean, reduces maintenance and upkeep 
costs. 

Relaxing as home. Because Foamex replaces old-style, 
bulky upholstery innards with a one-piece material 
that’s lump-proof and sag-proof. | 
Lasts indefinitely. Foamex is electronically processed 
for greatest resistance to wear. 


FREE — Write Firestone, Akron, for your copies of 
full-color Velon and Foamex booklets and samples 
of both materials. 
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mil- 


Aluminum 


 ASIS 


Here is a handy, accurate, easy-to-use alumi- 
num alloy selector that tells you at a glance 
which aluminum alloy and temper to use on 
a particular job. 

Simple to operate, this sturdy 814” x 11” 
alloy selector shows the characteristics of the 
wrought products ~sheet, plate, wire, rod, bar, 
shapes, tubing, pipe, and forgings—for 18 
aluminum alloys! 

Lightning-fast in operation: Just two set- 
tings . . . set one slide for the alloy; set the 
other slide for the form. Then you can read 
at a glance the mechanical properties, chem- 
ical composition, physical constants, thermal 
treatments, and specification numbers. 


METALS WEIGHT CALCULATOR, One of the 


TEMPERS 


FORGING 
TEMPERA 
soiutt 


DESIGNATION 


BATE 

Coot 
~ 


If you work with metals, you'll find this 
aluminum alloy selector invaluable in helping 
to solve your alloy selection problems. This 
simple, handy source of information is yours 
for only one dollar. 

Send for your Reynolds Alloy Selector 
today! Just fill out the coupon below and mail. 

Enclose this coupon, with check or money 
order for $1.00, in an envelope and mail to: 


Qu TREATMENT 


MEAT TREATS 


| 


me Batts 


Louisville 1, ky, 


Halll 


| 


i 


How Up-to-Date are you on ALUMINUM? 


ALLOY SELECTOR 


alloy data at your fingertips 


9162-Al-7B 


I enclose one dollar (check or money order) . 


NAME 


Reynolds Metals Company, Aluminum Division 
2530 South Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


Please send me a new Reynolds Aluminum Alloy Selector. 


COMPANY 


STREET 


CITY 


ZONE 


50 cents. (  ) 


PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT INFORMATION 


STATE 


Please send me a Reynolds Metals Weight Calculator, for which I enclose 
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++. accurate... fast. Calculates weights of aluminum, ' | 
yles magnesium, steel, brass, copper, and nickel in various : | 8 
forms (sheet, rod, etc.). Cost 50 cents. Check space ee H | i 
™ coupon, | 
October 5, 1946 = | 


A. A. R. Standard 
Coupler 


Horizontal Yoke . 


National K-4 Draft Gear 
for passenger car service 


| 
National M-50-B Draft Gear | 
for freigh? cor service \ | 
| 
National M-17-A Draft Gear 
for fre car service 
{ 
National Flexe Ne. 2 1 
Journal Bex Lid 
: 
Est. 1868 


SALES OFFICES: Cleveland, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, San Francisco, St. Louis 
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| @ Back in the “‘horse-and-buggy days’’, National pioneered : : 
| in new designs, new materials, new processes. As traffic : 
moved from roads to rails, National led in advanced 


engineering to make possible higher speeds, greater smooth- 
ness and safety. 

Today, as passengers and freight ride faster and safer 
than ever before, National continues to contribute pro- 
gressive thinking and planning for still greater improvement. 

For economy and durability—with safety, smoothness and 
high speed—you can always depend on National products. 


MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


vis 
October 5, 1946 


WORKS: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Melrose Park, Illinois, Sharon, Pennsylvania CoS eee 
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Behind every order placed for electric indus- 
trial trucks, you'll find the same dominant 
need—the ever increasing urgency to keep 
materials moving on schedule, with safety and 
at rock bottom cost per ton handled. 

In more than 300 industrial and distribu- 
tive fields; electric industrial trucks show 


greatest ability to meet this need day atves 


day, year after year, because 
of three salient features of 
their performance: 


Unsurpassed dependability, 
preventing costly ‘‘bottle- 
necks’’ in material flow, 
where idling men or wait- 
ing machines waste money 
by the minute. 


loads, equipment and surroundings—s n 
ings that go straight to earnings, 


J Economy of battery drive and of experi- 
ence-tested construction, evidenced by 
the lowest overall operating cost of any 
type of industrial truck with any type 


of motive power. 


These exclusive values of 
electric industrial trucks repre- 
m sent a slightly higher frst 
@ cost. But, as experienced users 
| know, they are worth more— 
much more. 


Can you afford Jess? 


New ideas for immediate savings in this free MATERIAL- 


HANDLING HANDBOOK. 


It tells why over 90G of all 


electric trucks sold in the past 20 years are still in service. 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


208A South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois * 
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Nil 
Freight, shipped to and from points in 
My, \ Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and IIli- 
: nois, moves Faster via 


THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
and its Peoria Gateway 
The clock in the picture symbolizes Time saved by rout- + 
ing freight through this great Traffic Gateway to the East 
and South. The Map shows the strategic network of M. & 
St. L. lines, on which modern equipment, rolling over 
heavy-duty tracks, provides 


Fast Dependable Freight Service for the Midwest 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. 
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Engine-Truck, Trailer, Tender ond : 

Passenger-Car Journal Bearings ‘ 

| 

] 

OF JOURNAL BEARINGS 

@ New finishing methods and equip- 
ment have been developed which result ; 
in a finer, satin-smooth finish on 
j s 

Magnus Bearing Linings. 
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WHY FABRICATORS LIKE YOLOY-YOUNGSTOWN’S HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


Easy toWeld 


Younestown’s Yoloy is a 
high-tensile steel that can be welded as 
readily as most carbon steels of the same 
carbon and manganese content. 

Yoloy is a high-tensile low alloy nickel 
copper steel deriving its greater physical 
properties from a balanced combination 
of chemical elements which reduce air 
hardening to a minimum. 

This easy welding property of Yoloy has 
been demonstrated in hundreds of appli- 
cations. Fabricators and welding engi- 
neers frequently praise the strong, safe, 
ductile, easy-to-make welds they obtain on 
Yoloy steel. 

In addition to its ease of welding and 
greater strength, Yoloy is ductile, has more 
impact strength and has superior ability 
to resist corrosion and abrasion making it 
an ideal steel for that tough job where 
weight saving without loss of strength or 
service life is required. 

Yoloy steel is available in the form of 
sheets, plates, strip, bazs and tubular pro- 
ducts. For further information just phone 
the Youngstown district sales office which 
serves you. 


Sheets-Plates-Pipe and Tubu- 
lar Products - Bars - Rods - Wire- 
Cold Drawn Carbon Steel 
Rounds-Tie Plates and Spikes- 
Conduit - Electrolytic Tin 
Plate - Coke Tin Plate. 
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Locomotives 


Travelers and shippers alike favor railroads that offer the fast, punctual trans- 
portation for which diesel locomotives are noted. 


But attracting business isn’t the only way Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomo- 
tives help railroads pay dividends. These locomotives cut operating costs .. . 
because they are highly efficient . . . because Fairbanks-Morse Opposed-Piston 
Diesels are simple and easy to maintain and service . . . and because fewer diesels 
are required per locomotive. Each Fairbanks-Morse Diesel develops 2000 horse- 
power! Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5. 


Diesel Locomotives ° Diesel Engines 
Scales - Motors . Pumps - Generators 
(‘aa Magnetos . Stokers . Railroad Motor 
Cars and Standpipes . Farm Equipment 
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The —, steel in this 
modern d: 
but one many applications 
for lustrous Republic ENDURO. Others 
include: structural members, sheathing, 
hardware, window frames, decorative 
trim, chairs, tables and lavatory equip- 


ment. 


Lustrous, bright, sanitary appearance—plus factor of Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel— pays prompt dividends in improved employee relations. 


ENDURO is clean—and remarkably easy to clean. It makes work easier. 
‘ Employees take pride in keeping it spotless. They find new incentive in the 


: ni q U r 0 Pa S bright, cheerful atmosphere created by gleaming ENDURO equipment. And 

y g_ its smooth, shiny surface never wears out because ENDURO is solid stainless 
als .¢ steel all the way through. 

There are many other reasons, too, why it will pay you to specify ENDURO 


in many wad ys Stainless Steel. See your equipment manufacturer or write directly to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division + Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Other Republic Products include Carbon and All 
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For example, the young lady just asked, “‘Why don’t other 
trains stop nice and smooth like this one?’’ She probably 
wouldn’t understand if the conductor explained about ““HSC” 
brakes . . . but she’ll remember and tell her friends about the 
smooth ride. 


You can take a long step forward toward making your pas- 
sengers enjoy their trips by equipping your trains with the 
“HSC” Electro-Pneumatic Brake. It is the most effective 
brake ever devised for controlling passenger trains. In addition 
to handling the primary task of train retardation it functions 
with amazing smoothness — the direct result of simultaneous 
application or release of braking forces on every car in the 
train. In doing that, slack action vanishes and passenger 
comfort is enhanced. 


Today, railroad men, carefully weighing safety and passenger 
comfort, specify this Westinghouse group for their trains: 

“HSC” Electro-Pneumatie Brakes ... for braking flexibility 
to match modern train speeds, and unequalled smooth action 


Speed Governor Control... for regulating braking forces to 
wheel speeds 


**AP”’ Decelostat...for wheel slip detection to keep the 
wheels rolling. 


Westinghouse Brake Co. 


WILMERDANG, 
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© As part of an extensive “Program of Planned Progress,” the Rock Island 

installed “Union” Cab Signals on all locomotives operating over the 165 mile 
of double track between Blue Island, Illinois and Rock Island. As many 3 
100 trains, including 48 passengers, are operated between Blue Island and 
Joliet daily—50 between Joliet and Rock Island. Highlighting this fleet ar 
8 of the famous “Rockets” and the fast, streamlined Golden State Limited, 


With the help of “Union” Cab Signals, the “Rockets” have established an en. 
viable record of “on-time” performance, even though heavy fog is frequently 
encountered especially on about 75 miles of the line which parallels the Ilhnois 


over 60 m.p.h. with station stops. 


The signal-that-rides-in-the-cab is continuously controlled to reflect track and traffic 
conditions ahead—conditions requiring reduction in speed or permitting an increase in 
speed are immediately signaled to the crew regardless of the train’s position in a block. 
As a result, trains are operated at the maximum permissable speeds despite adverse 
weather. These signals insure maximum safety, greater economy, and higher efficiency 


in-the operation of not only the Rock Island “Rockets” but of all trains in this territory. 


Our representatives will gladly discuss how “Union” 

Cab Signals can serve your railroad to advantage. 

Write, or call, your nearest “Union’’ district 
office. 


“UNION” CAB 
SIGNALS 


COMPANY 


River, and the schedules call for 90 m.p.h. sustained speeds—average speeds of i 
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The Week at a Glance 


ELECTRICAL SECTIONS: An edi- 
torial this week reviews the background of 
the two Electrical Sections of the A. A. 


ON THE SPOT: Less than a thousand 
employees of the Long Island are members 
of John L. Lewis’ District 50. If they 
should strike, as they twice recently have 
been on the verge of doing, the railroad 
has plans to continue more or less normal 


© operations. And the Long Island’s oper- 


ations, while important to many people 


7 who work in New York but live in the 


suburbs, could hardly be said to have any 
immediately serious relation to the general 
welfare of the nation. But it does not fol- 
low that the outcome of the current dis- 
pute between the Long Island and District 
50 over wages and working rules is a minor 
issue of only local importance. As our 
leading editorial points out, any concession 
by the railroad, any recommendation by the 
“emergency board,” whereby District 50 
gains anything at all for its members that 
was not conceded the members of the so- 
called standard brotherhoods when the 
terms of last spring’s wage adjustments 
(and rules change postponement) were 
worked out, immediately puts the brother- 
hoods on the spot. They either must gain 
at least the same concessions for the em- 
ployees they represent, and promptly, or 
lose influence—and membership. It is not 
to be expected that they will elect the latter 
course. 
POWDER KEG: Unless the “fact find- 
ers” Mr. ‘Truman has appointed tell him 
that the Long Island’s mine workers should 
get exactly the same terms as the brother- 
hoods won last spring—aml no more—a 
sudden nationwide explosion of labor 
trouble on the railroads appears to be as 
inevitable as falling leaves in October. 
And this “emergency board” will be exhibit- 
ing an extraordinary lack of respect for 
precedent if it fails to recommend some sort 
of concessions to the demands of a union 
as powerful and astutely led as that of 
which District 50 is a part. It’s a very 
dark cloud on the railroads’ horizon, and 
the weather reports are ominous. 


B. & B. CONVENTION: A report of 
the first full-size post-war meeting of the 
Bridge and Building Association, recently 
held in Chicago concurrently with the 
convention of the Roadmasters, appears on 
page 561. Eight reports of technical com- 
mittees and three addresses on matters of 
continuous professional concern to this 
group made up the program, apart from 
association business and joint sessions with 
the maintenance people to hear discussions 
of subjects of common interest. 


A GRAVE DECISION: If the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in its way of 
performing the duty assigned to it under 
the national transportation policy, does not 
authorize increases in freight rates suf- 
ficiently large to afford the railroads a 
fair net income at a time when their busi- 
ness is better than average, what is it going 
to do about rates when traffic falls below 
that average? This is the question Carter 
Fort, summing up the railroads’ case in 
the Ex Parte 162 proceedings, has in ef- 
fect asked the commission to answer. In 


its decision—already tardy—in this case the 
commission will be determining the future 
course of government regulation of trans- 
portation. It must either apply the prin- 
ciples of the national transportation policy, 
namely, that sound economic conditions in 
‘transportation should be fostered and an 
adequate transportation system should be 
preserved, or it must risk the consequences 
of a departure from that policy. This is- 
sue’s news pages report the final arguments 
of counsel appearing before the commission 
in this case. 

INVESTORS’ SHARE: The suggestion 
is made in a feature article in this issue 
that one of the reasons the railroads’ reve- 
nue needs have not had more favorable con- 
sideration in Congress, in wage negotiations, 
and in rate cases, is a lack of accurate in- 
formation as to what part of railroad earn- 
ings goes to employees and what part goes 
to investors. An impression rather generally 
prevails that the holders of railroad se- 
curities get a much more liberal share of 
earnings than they do, in fact, receive, 
and one reason that erroneous impression 
prevails, this article goes on to say, is the 
“breakdown” made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s statisticians, in the 
commission’s annual reports, showing what 
proportion of earnings they regard as con- 
sumed by wages and what they consider 
the investors’ share. On the strength of 
these compilations the commission has been 
telling Congress in four reports out of 
eight that the investors’ proportion has in- 
creased relative to the employees’ share, 
when the facts, further analyzed, do not 
appear to support such conclusions. 


A DIFFERENT ANSWER: Among 
the practices of the commission’s statisti- 
cians which would seem to have some bear- 
ing on the validity of their conclusions 
about the participation of the investor in 
the distribution of revenues, this article 
mentions such as these: The omission of 
$140 million in back pay, in 1944, from 
the portion “labor” is said to have re- 
ceived of the railroads’ revenues in that 
year; failure to deduct expenses of non- 
railroad operations in calculating the in- 
vestors’ share; the assumption that in- 
vestors receive interest accrued, when actu- 
ally they receive only interest paid, a rather 
different and smaller amount; and failure 
to separate intercompany dividends and 
similar transactions from the payments actu- 
ally made to investors. There are others 
of equal magnitude. Adjustments in the 
distribution of income data in the light of 
these challenged accounting methods result 
in an emphatically different conclusion as 
to what the investors’ share is. 

BRIEFLY NOTED: The Burlington 
can’t abandon an unprofitable line, the 
I. C. C. says, because highways in the 
vicinity aren’t all they might be—and be- 
sides the road isn’t bankrupt. . . . The gov- 
ernment is out for reparations wherever 
it thinks war-time freight bills were too 
big. ... The A. A. R. says the commis- 
sion lacks authority to prescribe punitive 
per diem charges. 


4] 


R., scheduled to hold conventions late 
this month, the first since 1941. In the 
years that these organizations and their 
predecessors have been fuctioning, either 
under speed restrictions or on clear track, 
there have been remarkable developments 
in the application of electrical apparatus 
and techniques on the railroads—fluorescent 
lighting, electric welding, air conditioning, 
train communication systems, Diesel- 
electric locomotives, for example—and the 
spectacular advances, theoretical and prac- 
tical, in the whole wide field of electrical 
knowledge made during the war promise 
even greater activity in this branch of rail- 
road technology. It appears that there will 
be plenty to talk about when these organi- 
zations get down to business in Chicago. 


CERTIFICATE 44 ENDS: Because, he 
says, the Department of Justice has ex- 
pressed the view that rate conferences can 
function “effectively” without violating the 
anti-trust laws, Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator Small has declined to extend 
the life of Certificate No. 44, the document 
first issued in March, 1943, to give carrier 
joint actions war-time immunity from the 
trust busters. Thus the open season is on 
again for the conspiracy catchers on the 
government payroll to take pot shots at 
the railroads whenever the spirit moves 
them. 

COAL TURBINE PROGRESS: The 
directors of the research activities of 
Bituminous Coal Research looking to the 
development of a practicable coal-burning 
gas-turbine locomotive recently reported in 
Chicago on the progress that has been made 
in the development of the fuel system of 
the new engine, including provisions for 
feeding and pulverizing the coal, ash re- 
moval, and the control of combustion under 
pressure. Their discussion of this timely 
subject appears as an illustrated article this 
week. One of the toughest problems the de- 
signers of this power plant have had to 
lick has been the removal of fly ash from 
the combustion products, and achievements 
in this direction are set forth in considerable 
detail, along with interesting comments on 
other ventures into new fields of technology 
and mechanical engineering. 

ENGINEERS’ ABILITIES: An engi- 
neering officer of a railroad is more than 
a technician, he is also an administrator. 
It follows that his duties go beyond de- 
signing and planning innovations or figur- 
ing out opportunities to improve operating 
practices—he also must “sell” the results 
to the policy-making executives so that 
the potential benefits will be realized. An 
editorial in this issue develops this point, 
and suggests that failure to fight for the 
adoption of new methods or better devices 
is an indication either of a lack of appre- 
ciation of the full responsibilities of the 
éngineering officer’s job or of some of the 
abilities which a successful administrative 
officer must display. 
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Gluttons for Work 


The dependability story of General Motors 
Diesels in the passenger and freight field is well 
known — but don’t overlook the remarkable 
records of General Motors Diesel switchers. 


Here are 78 typical switchers by General Motors. 
During 10, 8, and 6 years respectively, these 
switchers have accumulated a total of 3,551,904 
hours of work. 


They are true veterans by the yardstick of work 
per month. Collectively they average 659 hours 
per month, and one group averages as high as 
709 work hours per month. Average availability 
is close to 96.3%. 


This suggests that in switchers too, long-time 
Diesel know-how and specialization at the fac- 
tory pay off in switching yards. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 


24-600 H.P. General Motors Diesel switchers, 
from time first locomotive was put into serv- 
ice, October 1936 through April 30, 1946, 
averaged 97.3% availability. Averaged — 


653 hours per month 


17-1000 H.P. General Motors Diesel switch- 
ers, from time first locomotive was put into 
service, April 1940, through April 30, 1946, 
averaged 97.5% availability. Averaged — 


654 hours per month 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO 


16-600 H.P. General Motors Diesel switch- 
ers, since August and September 1940, and 
through April 30, 1946, averaged 95.9% 
availability. Averaged — 


667 hours per month 


8-1000 H.P. General Motors Diesel switchers, 
since October and November 1940, through 
April 30, 1946, averaged 93.4% availability. 
Averaged — 


709. hours per month 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


6-1000 H.P. General Motors Diesel switchers, 
since first locomotive was put into service, 
January 1940, through June 30, 1946, aver- 
aged 94% availability. Averaged — 


653 hours per month 


- CHICAGO AND EASTERN ILLINOIS 


7-600 H.P. General Motors Diesel switchers, 
from time the first locomotive entered service 
January 1938, through June 1946, averaged 
94.8% availability. Averaged — 


626 hours per month 
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RAILWAY AGE 


Blundering into More Labor Trouble 


The current effort of trainmen of the Long Island 
Rail Road—members of John Lewis’ “catch-all” Dis- 
trict 50 union—to secure for themselves a higher level 
of wages and more favorable working conditions than 
those accorded to trainmen on any other railroad in 
the United States, is not a dispute of merely local 
concern. If the case is bungled by the Presidential 
“emergency board” which is now considering it—and 
precedent, unhappily, offers little comfort to those who 
expect the contrary—then we are likely to have a 
sudden nationwide explosion of labor trouble which 
would make the other recent acute labor troubles seem 
by comparison as harmless as a meeting of a Ladies 
Aid Society. 


Tremendous Potentialities 


That this Long Island dispute is potential dynamite 
to the whole labor relations situation on the railroads is 
plain from even a cursory look at the circumstances. 
More than that, the demands of the employees in this 
case, if given general application, would make every 
railroad suburban passenger operation in the country 
so hopelessly bankrupt that such service might eventu- 
ally have to be suspended, unless the taxpayers were 
willing to take it over and meet its deficits. Let’s 
review briefly the evidence leading to these dishearten- 
ing conclusions. 

The railroad labor crisis last May was resolved, 
temporarily, when President Truman called on the 
Army to protect the operation of trains and denounced 
on the radio the leaders of the striking unions—A. F. 
Whitney of the Trainmen and Alvanley Johnston of 
the Locomotive Engineers—as a stubborn minority 
holding out against a settlement in which all the 
other railway union leaders had acquiesced. The Presi- 
dent’s intervention forced these two leaders to back 
down and accept the 181%4-cents-per-hour increase, with 
a proviso that demands for changes in working rules 
be held in abeyance for a year—this being the basis 
upon which all the other “standard” labor organizations 
had voluntarily agreed. 

The 1,000 employees of the Long Island who are 
members of District 50 of the United Mine Workers 
did not, however, accept this settlement. They just 


bided their time till the furore of the strike had sub- 
sided and, then, a few weeks ago, let it be known that 
they must have increases in pay and improved working 
conditions at a far higher level, even, than that for 


which the Johnston and Whitney unions went on 
strike last May. 

This time, though, President Truman did not call 
upon the Army to help break the threatened strike as 
he did when it was two of the “standard” railway 
labor organizations which were recalcitrant. This time 
he did not go on the radio and denounce the hold-out 
union, and insist that it accept the settlement to which 
all other railroad employees in the country had ac- 
quiesced. Instead he appointed an “emergency board’’ 
to inquire into the merits of the demands of this U. M. 
W. railroad union—an ominous action, since it indi- 
cated that the President was willing to give this small 
body of trainmen organized by the U. M. W. a chance, 
at least, to raise their wages and working conditions 
above the level which, he had insisted, was the top for 
men doing exactly the same work but who are repre- 
sented by the “standard” railway labor organizations. 
Mr. Truman, in other words, took sides in behalf 
of John L. Lewis and against the “standard” railway 
labor organizations. 

It would be unjust to the “emergency board,” now 
weighing the demands of the Long Island’s trainmen, 
to assume in advance that it is actually going to award 
anything in the way of wage increases or changes in 
working conditions to these recalcitrant trainmen. It 
would be unrealistic, however, not to be apprehensive 
of such an outcome—in view of the fact that no 
“emergency board” has ever yet, so far, failed to con- 
cede to a union disputant at least a part of its demands. 
In this case, any concession whatever to the union 
will serve notice upon all railroad employees of the 
country that John Lewis’ union enjoys Administration 
favor and can, as a consequence, achieve more for 
them in improved wages and working conditions than 
their “standard” organizations can. 


Brotherhoods Can’t Play Second Fiddle 


These “standard” organizations are bound by their 
agreements not to raise the working rules issue again 
until the middle of next year—but, if the Long Island 
trainmen win any of the concessions they seek, the 
leaders of the “standard” organizations will be under 
the strongest kind of competitive pressure to insist 
that the railroads raise working conditions and wages 
everywhere to at least whatever standards are won 
by Long Island employees. The bitter irony of the 
railroads’ situation is that they stand in peril of a 
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further effort to increase their labor costs, while the 
I. C. C. is still doddering along without authorizing 
rate relief from the higher labor costs forced upon the 
railroads last spring, at the insistence of the Ad- 
ministration. 

There is no railroad “commuter” service offered 
anywhere which operates “in the black” under normal 
conditions—and the demands of the Long Island train- 
men are aimed particularly at increasing the costs of 
operating this service which is already a philanthropy 
on the railroads’ part, too costly for them to afford. 

Suburban train service employees are now paid for 
8 hours at the straight-time rate if 8 hours duty are 
kept within a “spread” of 10 hours. After the 10 
hours’ “spread” they are paid overtime besides their 
8 hours even if their actual time on duty is less than 
8 hours. A “commuter,” let’s suppose, resides in a 
town where suburban trains originate. He leaves his 
station on, say, a 7:30 a. m. train and gets back in 
the evening at 6:30 p. m.; and, in this “spread” of 11 
hours, earns pay for 8 hours’ work at his job in the 
city. The railroad crew which operates the train he 
rides on receives, under present rules, 8 hours’ straight- 
time pay and one hour of overtime for duties which 
do not involve any more absence from home for them 
than for the “commuter” who is paid for only 8 hours— 
but this crew, under the Long Island demands, seeks 
pay for 8 hours straight-time and three hours of over- 
time for its service, even though it may be off-duty 
for four hours or more in the middle of the day. 

If any such concessions as these are made to em- 
ployees in a type of railroad service which is already 
hopelessly “in the red,” it is quite plain that the rail- 
roads simply cannot continue to provide the service at 
rates which most passengers can afford to pay. If 
such concessions are made to employees of the Long 
Island who are members of the United Mine Workers, 
inter-union competition will force the “standard” labor 
organizations to make similar demands on all railroads 
providing suburban train service. 

Unless the “emergency board” stands firm, there- 
fore—insisting that railroad employees who have chosen 
John Lewis as their leader accept the same conditions 
in which the “standard” labor organizations have ac- 
quiesced, either voluntarily or under pressure from 
the Administration—then railroad labor trouble all over 
the country will almost certainly follow, with special 
difficuties in prospect for those communities which are 
dependent upon the railroads for local transportation 
of passengers. 
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Must Engineering Officers 
Be Statesmen Too? 


Recently, two railway engineering officers stood look- 
ing at a new rail section—one recognized as having a 
better distribution of metal to increase its stiffness and 
overcome other disadvantages of earlier sections. Many 
thoughts besides the immediate design features before 
them were going through their minds—thoughts more 
fundamental. At length, one of them said: “Haven't 
we been chumps that we didn’t insist upon more of this 


heavier and stiffer rail when we might have got it; and 
not only such rail, but adequate joint bars and other 
features of track design that we have known all along 
to be correct and badly needed ?” 

The other acquiesced and went on to say: “The fault 
with many of us chief engineers is not that we have not 
had courage in design and planning, but rather that we 
have too often lacked the courage to press aggressively 
for those things that we have known were right and in 
the interest of our properties.” Both these officers had 
obviously repeatedly faced executives who had insisted 
so vigorously on retrenchment that it would have been 
heresy to have proposed increased expenditure, no mat- 
ter how small, which could not be made to show an im- 
mediate return. They well knew that others in positions 
like theirs had been up against the same obstacle. 

Both of them had had the experience of being cornered 
into admissions that existing designs “would get by”— 
when they knew very well that it was, nevertheless, an 
economic mistake to continue the old designs. They had 
courage of one kind, but not another, both of which are 
necessary to progress—that is, courage not only to de- 
sign and plan, but also to demand and “sell” the adop- 
tion of their worthy innovations, with the willingness 
to be judged on the final results. 

Maybe their criticism of themselves and their fellow 
engineering officers was too severe. Maybe it is the 
responsibility of engineers to design and plan, and to 
present the facts frankly and honestly, and no more. 
Maybe it is not the function of the engineer to demand 
and enforce correct decisions on his findings and recom- 
mendations. As technicians, probably their duties do go 
no further than the presentation of the facts—but as 
administrative officers their duties are not limited by 
such narrow professional concepts. 

Not only courage, but some effort at adroitness in 
presenting and arguing a just cause, are needed in such 
a situation. One chief engineer said recently that he had 
never been able to get consideration from his manage- 
ment for rail heavier than 112 Ib. for a certain main-line 
district, despite all of his arguments, including that of 
sizable economies in maintenance, until he suggested 
that with the heavier rail he would be willing to raise 
an existing 80 m. p. h. speed restriction to 90 m. p. h. 
That promise tipped the balance ; he got the heavier rail. 

If this officer is to be criticized, it is only because he 
had not thought of this argument before. A depart- 
mental administrative officer is not employed merely as 
a fact-finding technician, but to secure results in his 
department which are to the advantage—not just of his 
department—but of the enterprise as a whole. It is not 
an injustice or misfortune that departmental heads, if 
they are to get their projects approved, are forced to 
“sell” them in terms of satisfying the needs and desires 
of other departments of the business. Indeed, it is only 
by affording advantages elsewhere in the organization, 
especially that of increasing the long-run traffic and earn- 
ings of the company as a whole, that departmental ob- 
jectives can be justified. An officer, whatever his tech- 
nological accomplishments, cannot consider himself 
adequate to his job if he lacks the traits and skill required 
to get for his department the cooperation which it needs 
for its best performance in the interest of the company as 
a whole. 
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Coal and 
the Railroads 


Two aspects of the subject of coal as railway fuel 
are presented in the address of R. L. Ireland, president 
of the Hanna Coal Company, and the paper by John 
I. Yellott and Charles F. Kottcamp, both presented 
before the recent annual meeting of the Railway Fuel 
and Traveling Engineers’ Association and abstracted 
in the issues of September 28 and this week, respec- 
tively. The first deals with the direct mutual relations 
of the coal-mining industry and the railways, each as 
an important customer of the other; the second de- 
scribes one of the most spectacular and well organized 
jobs of engineering development which has been under- 
taken in the railroad field. Together, they present a 
picture of the difficulties and the possibilities of im- 
proving the quality of coal performance as locomotive 
fuel. 

The paper by Yellott and Kottcamp reviews the 
progress so far made by the Locomotive Development 
Committee of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., in de- 
veloping a coal-burning gas-turbine locomotive. This 
development program is an unusually clear example 
of the application of the engineering method to the 
solution of a problem which reaches beyond the beaten 
path of practical experience and engineering data. 
First is the analysis of the problem, breaking it into 
its component parts and separating the known from the 
unknown elements; then the separate solution of each 
unknown component, all ultimately to be brought to- 
gether in the completed program. The rapidity with 
which the gas turbine itself has progressed as a prime 
mover is indicated by the fact that, while it was first 
widely considered in this country as a prime mover 
for locomotive use in L. P. Michael’s report before 
the 1939 annual meeting of the Railway Fuel and 
Traveling Engineers’ Association, it is now numbered 
among the known elements of the present problem and 
is not itself a subject of a research project. These 
projects deal almost exclusively with the problems of 
coal feeding, pulverization, combustion under pressure, 
and fly-ash removal ; each of these phases is the subject 
of one Or more research and development projects, all 
conducted quite separately from each other. 

Progress has been steady and the probabilities are 
that by the end of 1947 or early in 1948 the coal-fired 
gas-turbine locomotive as a whole will have taken on 
tangible form. 

While the relationship problems dealt with by Mr. 
Ireland in his address appear at first sight to be simple 
as compared with the complex technical problems in- 
volved in the coal-burning turbine locomotive project, 
one can look forward to as definite a rate of progress 
in changing the character of the relations between the 
two mutually interdependent industries with much less 
certainty. Indeed, the “fuddy-duddies” to whom Mr. 
Ireland refers in uncomplimentary terms are an ex- 
ceedingly persistent crew. 

The ultimate problem of the coal industry was stated 
by Mr. Ireland in the following terms: “Speaking for 
the coal industry, we ask you to forget the past. Please 
wake up! Please, by concerted action, use our coal 
more efficiently. We would much rather sell you half 
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as much coal as we are now selling you at a good 
price than have to quit selling you at all.” This is 
where a successful coal-burning gas-turbine locomotive 
will come in. 


Scarcely a Thing 
Without a Wire on It 


The meetings of the two A. A. R. Electrical Sections 
to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 22- 
25, mark a resumption of full-scale meetings with asso- 
ciated exhibits by the Railway Electric Supply Manu- 
facturers Association. Seven years have elapsed since 
the R. E. S. M. A. held its last exhibit and it was 
five years ago, in 1941, that the Electrical Section of 
the Mechanical Division held its last meeting; that was 
a three-day session. The Electrical Section of the 
Engineering Division also held a three-day meeting 
in 1941. Since that time, the various technical com- 
mittees of the Engineering Division have made reports, 
but their consideration has been limited to the Com- 
mittee of Direction and no general meetings of the 
Section have been held. 

What is now the Electrical Section of the Mechanical 
Division enjoyed a lusty youth, having been born as 
the Association of Car Lighting Engineers in Novem- 
ber, 1908, the name being changed to Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers in October, 1909. The 
first convention of the group under this name was a 
four-day affair held in Chicago, in October, 1910. Ex- 
hibits were shown by the members of the Railway 
Electric Manufacturers Association, with a total of 34 
exhibitors. From that time forward, the A. R. E. E. 
continued to hold well-organized annual meetings until 
1930, except for the two war years 1917-1918 and 
the year 1921. 

The depression of the ‘thirties and the second world 
war considerably curtailed association activities. There 
was a one-day meeting in 1932, two-day meetings in 
1934 and 1935, a three-day meeting in 1936 and a 
two-day meeting in 1937, at which time the independent 
Association of Railway Electrical Engineers became 
the Electrical Section, Mechanical Division, A. A. R. 


_Since that time there have been but three sessions; 


three days in 1939, one in 1940 and three in 1941, 

The Railway Electric Supply Manufacturers Associa- 
tion carried on steadily with the A. R. E. E. meetings 
until and including 1930. In 1936, it again held an 
exhibit and in 1939 another. During the following 
six years, there were no R. E. S. M. A. exhibits, but 
this year it will resume its activities. 

The history of the Electrical Section, Engineering 
Division, a somewhat smaller group, shows a less 
elaborate but more consistent schedule of proceedings. 
It is not affiliated with a supply group but has on 
several occasions held joint or consecutive meetings 
with the mechanical group. In 1929, the Electrical 
Section, Engineering Division, was organized in its 
present form, to take care of electrical subjects of 
interest to members of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, now the A. A. R. Before that time, beginning 
in 1906, electrical subjects (outside of communications 
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and signals) were handled by committees reporting to 
and working variously with the American Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance of Way Association and 
the Master Car Builders’ Association. Between 1908 
and 1929, electrical subjects within the A. R. A. were 
handled by the Committee on Electricity, this becoming 
the Electrical Section. 

After its inception in 1929, the Electrical Section, 
Engineering Division, issued reports each year except 
for 1931 and 1935. Meetings were held as follows: 
1930—two days ; 1932 and 1934—1 day; 1936 and 1937 
—2 days; 1939 and 1940—1 day; 1941—3 days. In 
1938 and 1943 reports were sent out by mail, and in 
1942, 1944 and 1945 the reports were reviewed at meet- 
ings of the Committee of Direction. 

The history of the three groups indicates a per- 
sistence of effort which, through the depression of the 
thirties and more through the war, has been restricted 
by circumstance. The groups have come through alive 
and well, although suppressed, with an enormous 
amount of work to do. Since their origin (Committee 


on Electricity and A. R. E. E.) the amount of elec- 
trical equipment on the railroads has increased many 
times and grown enormously in complexity. Things 
which have come into being completely since then in- 
clude electric welding, air conditioning, mercury ani 
fluorescent lighting, streamline trains, Diesel loco- 
motives and train communication. 

There is, as one man put it, scarcely a thing on the 
railroad now that does not have a wire on it some- 
where. And in recent years railroads have had to 
adopt many things without the benefit of recommenda- 
tions worked out by discussion among themselves. As 
an example, the caboose power-supply question is in 
almost complete chaos. There are almost as many 
different ideas of how it should be developed as there 
are railroads. Opportunity has been lacking for free 
discussion of railroad electrical subjects among men 
qualified to discuss them, and the forthcoming meeting 
should mark the reinstatement of an important railroad 
activity. Let’s hope these interruptions are now a 
thing of the past. 


It isn’t often that the picture of the 
editor of Railway Age or anything 
about him appears in these pages. The 
last time it happened, if memory plays 
no tricks, was in 1931 when we recorded 
his election as chairman of our com- 
pany—since which time, in addition to 
his editorial labors, he has been the head 
of the publishing business which pro- 
duces Railway Age and its sister maga- 
zines. Now, howeyer, the hired hands 
around the office feel that we must 
make an exception to standard practice 
and, without consulting the boss, pass 
along the word that he has completed 
35 years as chief editor of Railway Age 
and its predecessor, Railway Age-Ga- 
zette. Mr. Dunn became editor of the 
Railway Age-Gazette in October 1, 
1911, less than five years after he en- 
tered railway journalism on the staff 
of the Railway Age (prior to its mer- 
ger with the Railroad Gazette) on 
January 21, 1907. 

If there is any other editor of a lead- 
ing industrial paper who has served 


35 Years as Chief Editor 


Samuel O. Dunn 


and he set out to acquire it through his 
own efforts, by intensive and selective 
reading of the world’s best books. His 
mastery of academic subjects, especially 
economics, on top of his thorough per- 
formance of his daily duties, brought 
him rapid advancement—to reporter on 
the Kansas City Journal; then to edi- 
torial writer; and, finally, to editorial 
writer and railroad editor for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, which he left in 1907 to 
devote himself full-time to railroad 
journalism. 

Habits of self-enforced discipline in 
study which he acquired in the process 
of educating himself gave him the secret 
of finding time to write books, prepare 
addresses and engage in other scholarly 
activities, while not permitting his rou- 
tine duties to suffer. His newspaper 
training gave him his interest in people 
and his ease at making friends—a trait 
not too often coexisting with a studious 
turn of mind. Meantime, his youth- 
ful experience as an independent bus- 
iness man left its impress upon him, 


so long in that capacity, and with dis- 
tinction throughout the entire period, 
we haven’t heard of him. Sam Dunn 
was only 34 years old when he became 
editor of this paper and he acquired 
almost at once a national reputation, 
which he has since maintained and en- 
hanced, as an authority on questions of 
transportation economics who is both 
able to express himself clearly, and is 
not afraid to do so. 

It is never possible to take note of a 
successful career, and just from observa- 
tion, set down infallibly the complete 
formula by which success was achieved. 
There are several ingredients in the 
character and background of Samuel 
Orace Dunn, however, which quite evi- 
dently have made heavy contributions 
to his attainments, even though they 
doubtless do not account completely for 


them. Primary among such factors 
is that he was brought up a poor boy 
in the pioneer community of Pratt, Kan- 
sas—a railroad town. There is an old 
saying to the effect that, while you can 
take a boy out of Kansas, you can’t 
take Kansas out of the boy—at least not 
the Kansas of the Pratt variety in the 
dozen years prior to 1895 when Sam 
Dunn lived there. 

Sam printer’s-deviled his way through 
high school; and started running his 
own weekly newspaper at Quitman, Mo., 
at the age of 18, transferring to another 
weekly newspaper at Maryville, Mo., 
in the following year. Sensing the op- 
portunities in editorial work, he be- 
came aware of his need for an educa- 
tion to advance very far in this field, 


and kept his editorial and economic 
scholarship within limits of _ strict 
practicality. Add to this his having 
been bit by the railroad bug at an early 
age, plus the optimism which is engen- 
dered in pioneer folks who have seen 
unpromising plains take shape into hope- 
ful communities in a few years’ time, 
when men are willing to work and fight 
to that end—and the product of all these 
factors turns out to be a successful rail- 
road journalist. 

There are, of course, other ingre- 
dients that might be mentioned—among 
them a knack for figures, native intelli- 
gence, and a great store of energy and 
curiosity—but the thousands of our 
readers who know Sam Dunn personally 
can make up for our necessary frugality 
of space by filling out the rest of the 
canvas for themselves. 
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Cab and Controls 


Turbine 


Cool Bunker 


An artist’s conception of a coal-burning gas-turbine locomotive 
to develop 3,000 hp. at the rail 


The Coal-Fired Gas-Turbine Locomotive 


Progress reported in the development of fuel system, including 
feeding, pulverizing, ash removal, and combustion under pres- 
sure—Each phase is subject of one or more research projects* 


By JOHN I. YELLOTT and CHARLES F. KOTTCAMP 


Director of Research, and Assistant to the Director, respectively, 
Locomotive Development Committee, Bituminous Coal 


T was a committee of the Railway 

Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation, under the chairmanship of L. P. 
Michael, then chief mechanical engineer 
of the Chicago & North Western, which 
first explored in detail the possibilities 
of the gas turbine as a prime mover for 
locomotives on American railroads. The 
added incentive of the possibility of using 
bituminous coal as the fuel supplied the 
economic motivation for the program 
on which the Locomotive Development 
Committee is now engaged. 

The successful application of the open- 
cycle gas turbine by the Brown-Boveri 
Company of Switzerland to locomotive 
drive turned the thoughts of engineers 


From a paper presented before the annual 
meeting of the Railway Fuel and Traveling Engi- 
only Association at Chicago on September 6, 
i 6. 
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Research, Inc. 


some ten years ago to the possibility 
of this prime mover. So rapid has 
been the development of the gas turbine 
that it is already in practical use for 
many applications, and it will apparently 
virtually dominate the high-speed air- 
craft field within the next several years. 

The operation of the gas turbine has 
been adequately explained in many re- 
cent publications, although the possi- 
bilities of its use with solid fuel are 
only now being explored. In operation, 
atmospheric air, compressed to about 75 
lb. per sq. in. in a highly efficient com- 
pressor, enters a heat exchanger at a 
temperature of about 434 deg. F. This 
heat exchanger transfers to the com- 
pressed air some 50 per cent of the 
heat available in the turbine exhaust, 
raising the temperature of the air to 
about 666 deg. F. and lowering the 


temperature of the exhaust, because of 
the cross-flow nature of the heat trans- 
fer, to about the same figure. The air 
is then heated by the direct burning 
of the fuel in the combustor, raising its 
temperature to about 1,350 deg. F. 

If this air were to expand through an 
ideal turbine, 163.5 B. t. u. of work 
per Ib. of air could be recovered. Actu- 
ally, the highest efficiency attainable in 
a present turbine is about 86 per cent 
to 88 per cent, and the actual work per 
pound of air would be approximately 140 
B. t. u. The compressor requires some 
88 B. t. u. per Ib., and consequently 
the net power of the cycle would be 
about 52.4 B. t. u. per Ib. of air cir- 
culated. Since the air is simply thrown 
away after it has passed through the 
turbine and the regenerator, there is no 
need to cool it. On this basis, the cycle 
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efficiency, including the efficiency of the 
turbine and of the compressor, would 
reach 29 per cent. However, the com- 
bustor cannot be assumed to deliver per- 
fect conversion of the energy of the fuel 
into heated air, although a combustion 
efficiency of about 96 to 97 per cent is 
expected’ at the present time. Also, 
there will inevitably be a pressure loss 
between the outlet of the compressor 
and the inlet of the turbine. In addition, 
the pressure loss through the regenerator 
will cause the turbine exhaust to be 
slightly higher in pressure than the air 
intake. 

A pressure loss of 5 per cent between 
the compressor and the turbine will 
result in a reduction of about 2 points 
in cycle efficiency, from 29 to 27 per 
cent. The loss of about 3 per cent in 
the combustor will reduce the probable 
cycle efficiency to 26 per cent. If con- 
servatism in the metallurgical design of 
the turbine indicates a reduction in maxi- 
mum temperature to 1,300 deg. F., the 
best cycle efficiency is further reduced 
to about 24 per cent. It can be definitely 
stated, however, that this value can be 
attained with equipment which is avail- 
able at the present time. Consequently, 
the opinion that high efficiency can only 
be obtained at extreme temperatures is 
erroneous, for 1,300 to 1,350 deg. can 
readily be reached with metals which 
are currently in use. 

It is evident from this brief analysis 
that the open-cycle gas turbine is worthy 
of very careful consideration as a loco- 
motive prime mover. The closed-cycle 


type, which uses a direct-fired air heater, 
can be dismissed at the present time, 
because of the large heat exchangers 
which are needed, and because of the 
fact that water must be used to cool the 
air after leaving the turbine, so that 
it can be reintroduced into the com- 
pressor. 

The single turbine system, which uses 
one turbine to drive the compressor and 
also to supply the useful load, must use 
a transmission similar to that employed 
for the Diesel. If a split turbine is 
employed, in which one turbine drives 
the compressor and another supplies use- 
ful load, direct drive becomes possible, 
although reversing means must also be 
supplied. 

In developing the program of the 
Locomotive Development Committee, it 
has been definitely decided to use the 
conventional direct current transmission 
which has so thoroughly demonstrated 
its reliability in the Diesel-electric loco- 
motives. The simplicity and ready avail- 
ability of the component parts of this 
system are considered sufficient advan- 
tages to overcome its high weight and 
cost. Speed control, reversing, and re- 
generative braking are all readily at- 
tained with this system, and conse- 
quently it can be expected that many 
gas turbine locomotives will use it. 
However, when mechanical transmission, 
with its lighter weight and high eff- 
ciency, can be used, it is to be expected 
that it will ultimately supplant the elec- 
trical type. The committee is actively 
investigating this possibility, following 


the recommendations originally made by 
Mr. Michael and his committee. 

In establishing a program, it was 
found that the four major turbine manu- 
facturers in the United States were all 
prepared to design locomotives which 
could meet railroad requirements of 
space and weight. Consequently, the 
first year of the committee’s activities 
has been devoted entirely to developing 
a coal-handling system which can be 
applied directly to the locomotive. An 
obvious method of employing the heating 
value of coal in a turbine is to gasify 
the coal, and burn the resultant gas in 
a combustor. However, the process of 
gasification is a slow and costly one, 
and no equipment has yet been developed 
by which the complete conversion of 
coal to gas can be done within the space 
requirements of a locomotive. If a pul- 
verized coal producer could be developed, 
with the additional development of fiy- 
ash removing means so that the gas 
would be clean enough for immediate 
use, it would find a very ready applica- 
tion both to the gas turbine and to many 
industrial uses. Consequently, such a 
device is currently being studied. 

The use of wayside coal preparation 
stations to pulverize coal, prior to load- 
ing it into special tanks on the loco- 
motives, is not encouraging, because of 
the severe limitations it would place 
upon the usefulness of such a locomotive. 
Although this system was used by the 
Germans in their pulverized-coal steam 
locomotives, the committee preferred to 
concentrate its efforts on the develop- 
ment of a system which would allow the 
coal to be processed entirely on the loco- 
motive. Therefore, it was assumed to 
be essential to find some system of 
pulverization which could meet the fol- 
lowing requirements : 


Pulverization Requirements 


Coal of regular locomotive size and 
quality must be dried, crushed, and 
pressurised at rates up to 8,000 Ib. per 
hour. It must be fed at a controlled 
rate from the pressurised storage tank 
into an air line, pulverized to the finest 
practical size, and delivered to the com- 
bustor at approximately 60 lb. per sq. im. 
gage. 

It is to be expected that a full-load 
coal rate of 1 Ib. or less per rail hp.-hr. 
will be obtained by the coal-burning gas- 
turbine locomotive. Depending upon the 
length of run which is intended, from 
20 to 40 tons of coal would have to be 
carried to enable a 4,000-hp. locomotive 
to run from 10 to 20 hours at full load 
without refueling. This would require 
800 to 1,600 cu. ft. of bunker space. 
If the coal is to be carried directly upon 
the locomotive, it is quite necessary 
that passage-way be provided through 
the bunker, to enable the crew to move 
from one end of the locomotive to the 
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other. If, in addition, it is necessary to 
restrict the height of the coal bunker 
to approximately 10 ft., and its width 
to about the same value, to fit locomotive 
space requirements, between 60 and 80 
cu. ft. of bunker space can be made 
available per foot of length. This would 
require between 10 and 20 ft. of bunker 
space to carry the full coal requirements. 
Because of the necessity of carrying 
water for train-heating boilers on pass- 
enger locomotives, space must also be 
provided, in the frame or in other unused 
locations, for some 4,500 gal. Because 
of their simplicity and reliability, oil- 
fired train-heating boilers will probably 
be used on the first experimental loco- 
motives, and approximately 500 gal. of 
light oil will be carried for this purpose. 
In later units, waste-heat boilers will 
undoubtedly be used for this purpose. 


The Coal-Handling System 


The method of pulverization which 
is under active consideration by the com- 
mittee is the air-operated coal atomizer. 


This simple device requires approxi- - 


mately 1 Ib. of air per Ib. of coal, at a 
pressure about 80 Ib. per sq. in. above 
the combustor pressure. The supplying 
of this air by a small auxiliary com- 
pressor, probably of the reciprocating 
type, will take about 1.5 per cent of 
the shaft output of a gas turbine, but it 
will probably result in the lowest attain- 
able overall cost for pulverization. 

In order to make the coal suitable for 
use with the “coal atomizer,” it must 
be crushed and dried, so that it can be 
fed from the pressurized storage tank. 
Since very large quantities of waste hot 
air are available from the turbine ex- 
haust, it seems logical to use this air 
for drying the coal, and also for con- 
veying the coal after it has been crushed. 
Consequently, the coal will be fed from 
the bunker through a riser section, from 
which it will fall into a small motor- 
driven hammer mill. In this mill, it 
will be reduced to —16 mesh, and tramp 
iron will be eliminated. The drying of 
the coal will be done by introducing 
heated air into the feeding system, and, 
since this heated air will pick up much 
of the fine coal in the process, the same 
air will also be used to sweep the bottom 
of the crusher, thus picking up the 
remainder of the coal, and carrying it 
to the pressurizing system. 

The coal-handling devices will be 
operated under a slight suction, in order 
to eliminate leakage into the cab of 
the locomotive, and thus to maintain 
the desirable feature of cleanliness. The 
suction will be produced by a combined 
fan and dust catcher, such equipment 
being available in the form of the Roto- 
clone, manufactured by the American 
Air Filter Company, Louisville, Ky. 

In order to be burned in the combustor 
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of a gas turbine, the coal must be put 
under pressure. A number of different 
devices can be used for this purpose. 
Since the coal atomizer is to be used 
as the pulverizer, the maximum pressure 
in the pressurized storage tanks will be 
140 Ib. per sq. in., and consequently 
the pressurizing device must be prepared 
to work against this pressure. A num- 
ber of possibilities exist, including the 
use of the twin-tank system, the lock 
hopper, and the “coal pump.” With 
the twin-tank system, while one tank 
is under full pressure, delivering coal 
to the atomizing air line, the other is 
isolated from this line and coal is enter- 
ing the tank through the conveying line. 
Because of its relative simplicity, this 
system is likely to be used in the first 
coal-burning gas turbine system. 

The lock hopper, which has been used 
for years in the sandblasting industry, 
consists of two upper tanks superimposed 
upon a base tank. Cone valves are used 
in the upper two tanks, with atmospheric 
pressure always prevailing in the top 
tank, while the middle tank alternates 
between atmospheric and full line press- 
ure. For stationary gas turbines, this 
system is likely to be widely used. The 
necessity for a considerable amount of 
head room, however, makes its use on the 
gas-turbine locomotive more _prob- 
lematical. 

The coal pump consists of a screw 
feeder, operating at such speed that a 
continuously renewed plug is produced 


at the high-pressure end, which acts as 
a seal to prevent the leakage of air down 


the worm. This device has been under 
development both at -the Institute of Gas 
Technology and at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and it has been possible to pump 
coal at rates as high as 30 Ib. per min. 
against pressures up to 70 Ib. per sq. in. 
The Standard Stoker Company reports 
that, with a similar device, using im- 
provements of their own design, they 
have been able to secure consistent 
operation against 90 Ib. per sq. in. 
pressure. If this development can be 
carried to a commercially successful 
point, it will result in a great simplifica- 
tion of the coal-handling system. 

The feeding of the coal from the 
pressure tank into the atomizing air line 
has in the past done by means of a 
small screw feeder, operating at variable 
speed. Because the screw feeder, par- 
ticularly at low speeds, is not too re- 
liable, a drum-type feeder will also be 
investigated for this service. Such 
feeders have been widely used in the 
chemical process industry for accurately 
controlling the feed rate of granular 
materials. 

Since the accurate control of the rate 
of fuel flow is of paramount importance 
in gas-turbine operation, it is probable 
that a secondary control system will 
also be developed. In this system, the 
screw feeder would deliver the crushed 
coal through a rotary screen, which 
would serve to eliminate oversized 
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particles. The atomizing air, supplied 
from the booster compressor at a press- 
ure of 120 to 140 Ib. per sq. in. gauge, 
and a temperature as high as 600 deg. F., 
picks up the coal from the feeder, and 


carries it up to the recirculator control - 


valve. When full coal flow is required, 
this valve is opened, and the coal thus 
passes to the coal atomizer and the com- 
bustor. 

A coal-flow meter, of the type devel- 
oped by the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
will probably be used to give continuous 
indications of the rate of coal and air 
flow. If, because of a sudden dropping 
of the load from the gas turbine, the 
fuel must be shut off instantaneously, the 
recirculator valve is closed, and the coal- 
air stream is directed through the cyclone 
separator. The coal is thus separated 
from the air and returned to the feed 
tank. The air passes on into the com- 
bustor, and thence to the turbine. Inter- 
mediate settings of the control valve 
will result in the by-passing back to 
the tank of any desired portion of the 
fuel. The master control of turbine 
power, in this system, would be the 
recirculator control valve, and _ this 
would be air-actuated through the 
governing system. 


Pulverization and Combustion 


Pulverization of coal can be accom- 
plished by a number of different devices. 


The hammer mill and ball mill have been 


widely applied, and they are used almost 
universally for large power plant applica- 
tions. On the locomotive, the problem 
is complicated by the fact that it is 
desirable, for many reasons, to pulverize 
the coal while it is at full operating 
pressure. No pressurized pulverizers 
are on the market at the present time. 

The Locomotive Development Com- 
mittee has under active study the coal 
atomizer, a device first used at the In- 
stitute of Gas Technology in Chicago to 
produce finely pulverized coal for gasifi- 
cation. It consists simply of a nozzle 
which is inserted into a line through 
which flows compressed air at a pressure 
about 80 Ib. per sq. in. above the dis- 
charge pressure. By causing the coal 
to pass through the nozzle with the air, 
pulverization can be accomplished 
through the tremendous number of in- 
ternal explosions which take place when 
the air entrapped within the pores of 
the coal, seeks to expand as the pressure 
is reduced. By the addition of a simple 
attrition device, the product can be as 
fine as 80 to 90 per cent—325 mesh, 
with 5 per cent or less +100 mesh. 
Through the use of air at increasingly 
high temperatures, and by improving 
the attrition device, it is expected that 
the air consumption can be reduced 
below 1 Ib. of coal. 

Because of its simplicity and light- 


ness, the coal atomizer appears to be 
the most suitable method of pulverization 
which has yet been proposed. Although 
its power consumption is higher than 
that used in the ordinary mechanical 
mill of like capacity, its simplicity and 
its ability to deliver coal at the proper 
pressure make it particularly attractive 
for this application. 

The actual burning of coal under 
pressure is now receiving very active 
attention from the committee. Funda- 
mental research on the burning of coal 
under pressure is being done at Battelle 
Institute, while various promising types 
of combustors are being tested at Johns 
Hopkins University. A _ large-scale 
pressure combustion laboratory is being 
installed at the Dunkirk Works of the 
American Locomotive Company, and it 
is expected that this laboratory will be 
under operation in October of 1946. 

The gas-turbine combustor is unique 
in that the amount of excess air is far 
greater than that encountered in any 
other fuel-burning device. In order 
to reduce the temperature of the products 
of combustion to a value of approxi- 
mately 1,300 deg. F., which can be 
successfully used with available turbine 
materials, six or seven times the theo- 
retical air requirement must be supplied. 
Approximately 10 Ib. of air is an average 
theoretical requirement for bituminous 
coal. Since this same pound of bitu- 
minus coal will produce somewhat more 
than 1 hp. at the shaft of the turbine, 
it is evident that the actual air rate 
of about 60 Ib. per shaft hp.-hr. will 
result in a great excess of air over the 
theoretical requirement. Obviously, if 
an attempt is made to burn the fuel 
directly in the total supply of air, the 
flame will be so chilled that the com- 
bustion efficiency will be very low, and 
the flame may even be extinguished. 
Consequently, it is necessary to have 
some form of inner combustion chamber, 
within which the coal, with about 40 per 
cent excess air, is completely burned. 
The remaining air is ordinarily used to 
cool the internal combustion chamber 
and to mix with the products of com- 
bustion after they emerge from this 
chamber. High rates of heat release 
can be expected in the gas turbine, be- 
cause of the fact that the oxygen con- 
centration in the air is increased due to 
its higher pressure, and also because 
large quantities of excess air can be used 
to create a very favorable condition of 
turbulence. 

In the development program of the 
committee, fundamental studies of the 
effect of pressure upon the combustion 
of pulverized coal are being made at 
Battelle Institute. With this single tube 
equipment, studies are being made to 
determine the flame speed and rate of 
heat release which can be anticipated 
when a pressure as high as 60 Ib. per 


sq. in. gauge is used in the combustor, 
Thus far, heat releases as high as 


2,000,000 B. t. u. per hr. per cu. it, 
have been recorded. 

Also under test at Battelle is a unique 
combustor, patterned after the Vortex 
combustion chamber originally proposed 
as early as 1931 by the Fuel Research 
Board of Great Britain. In this com- 
bustor, the fuel is admitted through a 
number of feed pipes which are located 
about midway between the center and 
the periphery of a cylindrical combustion 
chamber. Air for combustion is ad- 
mitted through a series of vanes, which 
cause the air to spin vigorously as it 
passes towards a centrally located outlet. 
The coal particles tend to be thrown 
outward by centrifugal force, while the 
drag of the inwardly spiralling air tends 
to carry these particles out through the 
outlet. Thus, particles of each particular 
size will automatically take up an 
equilibrium position, where the centri- 
fugal force just balances the aerodynamic 
drag. A rotating fuel bed, suspended 
in rapidly moving air, is thus produced. 
A heat release as high as 4,000,000 B. 
t. u. per hr. per cu. ft. has been obtained 
with this unit, and it appears to have 
excellent possibilities for use as a gas- 
turbine combustor. Tests will shortly 
go forward on a much larger combustor, 
using a 10,000 cu. ft. per min. blower 
to supply the necessary air. 

The actual shape of the first full-scale 
combustor is not yet decided, although 
it will certainly embody the principle of 
an inner shell, where the coal is burned 
completely, surrounded by an outer shell 
through which the cooling air circulates. 
The conception of the combustor will 
be similar to that which has been suc- 
cessfully applied in oil-fired gas turbines. 


The Fly-Ash Problem 


The removal of fly ash from the prod- 
ucts of combustion is a matter of the 
utmost importance. Tests now under 
way at the Institute of Gas Technology 
have shown conclusively that, if the 
fly ash is not removed, the products 
of combustion are extremely abrasive 
even to the hardest materials now em- 
ployed for turbine blades. If the fly 
ash, on the other hand, can be removed, 
to such an extent that only 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent of the original dust load- 
ing remains, and all of the particles 
above 10 microns (.025 in.) are re- 
moved, then the abrasiveness of this 
air-dust suspension is reduced to the 
point where it is not expected to be 
harmful to gas turbine blades. In study- 
ing the problem of removing fly ash 
from air at 1,300 deg. F., it was immedi- 
ately apparent that the usual power-plant 
practice of employing the Cottrell elec- 
trostatic precipitator could not be used. 
The temperature of the air is higher 
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than that which can be handled in the 
electrostatic unit, and the size of such 
units is far greater than could be incor- 
porated into a locomotive. Filters of 
temperature-resistant materials are also 
not a practical method of ash removal, 
because of the fact that they would soon 
become clogged. 

The use of a battery of small cyclone 
separators appeared at the outset of this 
investigation to be the only practical 
solution to the problem. In cooperation 
with the Aerotec Company and the 
Thermix Engineering Company of 
Greenwich, Conn., a program of investi- 
gation has been carried out which shows 
that small cyclone separators produced 
by these companies can meet the require 
ments of gas-turbine service. and ade- 
quate evidence is available to demon- 
strate that a battery of the tubes operates 
in exactly the same manner as the indi- 
vidual tubes. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
Aerotec tube can effectively remove as 
much as 95 per cent of the fly ash in a 
hot-air stream. As the temperature in- 
creases, however, the efficiency of the 
tubes decreases, but this decrease can 
be overcome by increasing the velocity 
of the air passing through the tube. 
For a given velocity, the pressure drop 
through the Aerotec tube varies directly 
as the density of the air. Thus, a 10-in. 
pressure loss at atmospheric pressure 
and 1,000 deg. F. corresponds to a 
loss of about 1 Ib. per sq. in. at full 
gas turbine operating conditions. Since 
pressure loss between the combustor 
and the turbine is very harmful to 
efficiency, it is expected that a com- 
promise will be established, resulting 
in the removal of about 90 per cent of 
the fly ash, and restricting the pressure 
loss to about 1 Ib. per sq. in. 

Variations in dust loading over a 
wide range are not harmful. It is 
expected that, with 10 per cent ash in 
the coal, the dust loading coming to 
the separators will be about 2 grains 
per cu. ft. This can easily be reduced to 
(0.2 in the air coming from the separator. 

Dust tests are being carried out, using 
a number of turbine-blade materials as 
test specimens. Uncleaned air is found 
to be extremely abrasive, and it is 
capable of drilling holes through flat 
test specimens in a short period of time. 
The abrasiveness of the air is reduced 
by a factor of at least 100 when the 
Aerotec separator is used to remove 
most of the dust, including all of the 
larger particles. During the coming 
year, work on the removal of fly ash 
will be continued, to test other promising 
types of cyclone separators, and to de- 
termine the economical limits beyond 
which it is not necessary to go in the 
removal of fly ash. 

The disposal of the fly ash after it 
has been separated from the products 
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of combustion is also undergoing serious 
study. It has been recommended that 
sufficient capacity be carried on the loco- 
motive to render unnecessary the dis- 
charge of fly ash between locomotive 
terminals. The dumping of the pow- 
dered ash overboard at random cannot 
be tolerated, because of the fact that it 
would find its way into the air-condition- 
ing system of the following cars, as well 
as producing a nuisance along the right 
of way. The fly ash could be discharged 
in the form of the slurry if adequate 
water were available, but this would 
necessitate the carrying of an unneces- 
sarily large quantity of water. Com- 
pacting of the ash and discharging it 
in the form of pellets would produce a 
hazard at high speeds. 

The use of fly ash for rail sanding 
has béen suggested, and it is under 
study at Purdue University, using a 
regular brake-testing machine. It is 
prohable that, on the first experimental 
locomotives of the committee, ash stor- 
age capacity will be provided in which 
the ash resulting from the full load of 
coal can be accommodated, without the 
necessity of intermediate disposal. 


Two Gas Turbines Ordered 


The gas turbine forms a particularly 
effective prime mover for locomotive 
service because of its extremely light 
weight and relatively small size. Tur- 
bines proposed by the Allis-Chalmers 
and the Elliott Companies are now on 
order, and delivery is expected late in 
1947. Each turbine will be capable of 
producing at least 3,750 shaft hp. and 
the full-load coal consumption of each 
is considerably less than 1 Ib. of 13,500- 
B. t. u. coal per shaft hp.-hr. 

The Allis-Chalmers unit uses the axial 
compressor, the efficiency of which has 
been adequately demonstrated in many 
oil-refinery units as well as in the high 
temperature experimental unit in the 
Naval Engineering Experiment Station 
at Annapolis. Efficiency on similar 
compressors has been reported as high 
as 85 to 86 per cent. Five stages of 
reaction blading will be used in the gas 
turbine, and the four 1,000-hp. gener- 
ators will be driven at approximately 
1,000 r. p. m. by a single reduction gear. 

The Elliott turbine will employ a two- 
stage centrifugal compressor, which will 
enable the unit to be built with only two 
bearings. Because of its unique design, 
the Elliott unit will eliminate high- 
pressure seals, thus compensating in 
part for the lower compressor efficiency 
which is to be expected from the centri- 
fugal design. The Elliott unit is char- 
acterized by extreme lightness, since 
the prime mover and generator together 
will weigh only about 17 Ib. per hp. 

The actual design of locomotives to 
use the Allis-Chalmers and the Elliott 


turbines will be undertaken in the near 
future by the three major steam loco- 
motive builders. A set of tentative 
specifications has been suggested by the 
Mechanical Advisory Board. The loco- 
motives will be double-ended, thus 
eliminating the necessity of turning 
them at the end of a run. A maximum 
range, without refueling, of about 1,000 
miles will be provided. A train-heating 
boiler of conventional type will be used, 
and the oil supply for this boiler will 
also be used as pilot fuel in the main 
combustor, and as fuel for the small 
auxiliary Diesel engine which will be 
used to start the main turbine. The 
conventional direct-current transmission 
system will be controlled by the engine- 
man in a manner quite similar to that 
now used on the Diesel-electric loco- 
motives. 

It is expected that the duties of the 
fireman will be no more arduous than 
those which he now performs on the 
Diesel. The operation of the coal- 
handling equipment will be almost en- 
tirely automatic, and there will be very 
little for the fireman to do in the opera- 
tion of the gas turbine itself. Con- 
ventional air-brake equipment will be 
used, with the air compressor driven 
from the main power unit. A _ small 
auxiliary generator will be used, to- 
gether with a battery which will provide 
power during periods when the main 
turbine is not in operation. Serious 
thought will be given to the use of 
alternating current as a power supply 
for the auxiliaries, in order to eliminate 
the maintenance which would otherwise 
be necessary for the direct current 
motors which would be used to drive the 
coal-handling equipment. 

The general appearance of the loco- 
motive will be similar to the artist’s 
conception shown in the illustration. 
Wind-tunnel tests will be conducted in 
the near future to determine the best 
shape for the locomotive, bearing in 
mind that approximately 100,000 cu. ft. 
per min. of air must be taken in to 
supply the main turbine and the traction- 
motor cooling requirements. Induction 
of this air at the proper place on the 
surface of the locomotive may result 
in a useful reduction of the power re- 
quired at high speeds. 


Future Developments 


In looking towards the future, it can 
be predicted that larger units, with two 
turbines, capable of producing 6,000 rail 
hp. or more, will be in use. The new 
mechanical transmission, when it has 
been sufficiently developed, will remove 
the necessity of uesing the heavy and 
expensive electrical transmission which 
the first units will employ, and a con- 
siderable saving in efficiency at high 

(Continued on page 560) 
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‘Investors’ Share” Inaccurately Reported 


I. C. C. attributes to security owners revenues they never 
actually receive and thus minimizes ratio paid to labor 


[We have agreed to protect the 
anonymity of the writer of this article, 
a railroad financial analyst of integrity 
and long experience. In fairness to the 
staff of the I. C. C., whose statistical 
practices he criticizes, we offer similar 
space and anonymity to any one of them 
who may care to defend the course the 
I. C. C. has followed.—Ebv1ror. | 


CCURATE official figures are not 
available on the proportion of ag- 
gregate railroad earnings distributed as 
between the two co-partners in the enter- 
prise—labor and the investor. This 
lack of dependable information appears 
particularly unfortunate in view of the 
new economic philosophy advanced dur- 
ing the past year by union leaders and 
members high in the federal govern- 
ment, especially in connection with the 
automotive industry’s labor disputes, to 
the effect that wages should be based on 
capacity of the industry to pay. That 
the subject will assume further im- 
portance is implied in President Tru- 
man’s request of the Congress for prompt 
legislation requiring employers to dis- 
close their books to “fact-finding” boards 
in industrial disputes because “ability to 
pay is always one of the facts relevant 
to the issue of an increase in wages.”* 
It is possible that one of the reasons 
the railroads have not had more favor- 
able consideration in recent Congres- 
sional legislation, in wage negotiations, 
and in rate cases before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is the lack of 
adequate information on this important 
aspect of railroad affairs. In each of 
its last eight reports to Congress the 
Commission has submitted a summarized 
tabulation purporting to show the pro- 
portion of railroad earnings consumed 
by wages, and what remains as the 
“Investors’ Share,” and on the strength 
of such data has advised the Congress 
in four of these eight annual reports that 
the investors’ share or proportion has 
increased relative to wages and salaries 
paid. 
Examination of the details of the 
Commission’s computations reveals what 


* Extract from President Truman’s Statement 
issued December 20, 1945: “In appointing a fact- 
finding board in an industrial dispute where one of 
the questions at issue is wages, it is essential 
to a fulfillment of its duty that the board have 
the authority, whenever it deems it necessary, to 
examine the books of the employer. That author- 
ity is essential to enable the board to determine 
the ability of the employer to pay an increase in 
wages where such ability is in question. Ability 
to pay is always one of the facts relevant to the 
issue of an increase in wages. 


appears to be a misapplication of data 
which, upon dppropriate adjustment, 
bring out facts which do not support 
the Commission’s conclusions. Analysis 
and restatement of the data used by the 
Commission discloses that earnings dis- 
tributed to the investors have decreased 
consecutively during each of the last 14 
years with one exception, whereas wages 
have consistently increased, and during 
the last two years were at new peak 
levels, both relatively and absolutely, 
as shown in Table II herewith. 

The disparity in the results of the 
two computations arises in part because 
of different interpretations of what con- 
stitutes the “Investors’ Share” and in 
part to apparent misuse of certain items 
in the Commission’s analysis. The sum- 
marized tabulations compiled by the 
Commission are broken down herewith 
in Table I to show details of 45 indi- 
vidual items comprising “the totals. 


Specific Examples 


The following items, respectively num- 
bered as in Table I, are selected for 
comment to illustrate the questionable, 
if not incorrect, use made of certain 
charges in arriving at the Employees’ 
and Investors’ Shares. 

Item 17—Pensions and Item 23—Un- 
employment Insurance and Retirement 
Taxes: To classify pensions and social 
security taxes based on payrolls as part 
of operating expenses or taxes, rather 
than as part of the distribution to labor, 
is to ignore realities. It is difficult to 
understand the Commission’s reason for 
excluding such costs from labor’s share 
($218,921,000 in 1943) in the face of 
its own repeated observations that such 
payroll taxes “logically are an addition 
to wages.” 

Item 28—W ages and Salaries Charge- 
able to Operating Expenses: One might 
inquire why, if the Commission includes 
as part of the “Investors’ Share” various 
capital charges, it does not include as 
part of the distribution to Labor that 
part of the wage bill chargeable to 
capital account. Over a period of years 


such additional wages averaged 6 per 
cent of wages charged to operating ex- 
penses and in 1943 amounted to $175,- 
610,000. 

Furthermore, inquiry may be directed 
to the reason for omitting from Labor’s 
portion the substantial amounts of back 


pay resulting from the continuing deci- 
sions of Wage Boards and other awards 
during recent years. To omit such 
wages, $3,868,500 in 1943 and $140,245 - 
000 in 1944, from the computations, 
without even an explanatory footnote 


Table I—Details of Statement Used by 

Interstate Commerce Commission to 

Show Distribution of Earnings as Be- 

tween Wages and the “Investors’ Share,” 
Class I Railroads, 1943 


Item 
No. 
1. Operating Revenues: 
. 1,652,867,835 
6. Total Operating Revenues 9,054,724,384 
7. Other Income From Non-Oper- 

ating Sources: 
8. Dividend income ......... 65,843,806 
9. Income from funded & un- 

funded securities ........ 45,141,070 
10. Miscellaneous ....... 90,254,212 
11. Total Other Income ..... 201,239,088 


12. Sum of Operating Revenue and 
Other Income, 
13. Selected Operating Expenses: 


$9,255,963,472 


14. Fuel, material and supplies 1,718,602,550 
15. Loss & damage, injuries, in- 
surance & advert. .......... 129,591,378 
16. Depreciation and amortiza- 
18. Sum of Above Selected 
Operating Exp 2,317,053,100 
19. Hire of Penloment-——tbict dr.) 148,326,526 
20. Joint Facility Rents—(Net dr.) 39,972,999 
21. Railway Tax Accruals: 
22. Federal Inc. — Normal, Sur- 
tax & Excess Profits .... 1,335,123,475 
23. Unemployment Ins. & Old 


211,607,881 


Age Retirement Taxes ... 
302,463,801 


24. other tax accruals 


25. Total Taxes Accrued .... 1,849,195,157 
26. “Total Deductions” ...... 4,354,547,782 
27. “Remainder Avail. For Em- 
ployees & Investors” ...... 4,901,415,690 
28. “Wages & Salaries Chargeable 
to Oper. 3,340,408,181 
29. “Percent —W ages and Sal- 
30. Balance or “Investors’ 
1,561,007,509 
31. ** Percent — Investors’ 
(31.9) 
$2, un of “Investors’ 
33, Deductions 
34. Expenses of miscellaneous 
7,101,455 
35. Taxes on miscellaneous oper- 
ating property .......... 1,392,867 
36. Miscellaneous tax accruals. . 4,267,844 
37. Miscellaneous rents & income 
38. Deduc- 
39. Rent Roads & 
40. Interest on Funded Debt ..... 421,781,193 
41. Interest on Unfunded Debt ... 7,087,180 
42. Amortization of Discount on 
1,620,243 
43. Contingent interest on Funded 
44. Dividend Appropriations from 
Income & Surplus ........ 216,543,689 
45. Miscellaneous Appropriations & 
Total ‘Investors’ Share”’ 
$1,561,007,509 
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843,806 


141,070 
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239,088 


963,472 
502,550 
591,378 


145,982 
513,190 


153,100 
26,526 


07,881 


08,181 


17 


9) 


is not helpful to a complete presentation 
of the facts. 

Item 30—“Investors’ Share”: Even if 
one were to disregard the foregoing 
items, to term the earnings remaining 
aiter deducting the expenses and taxes 
shown as the “Investors’ Share” reflects 
interpretation and reasoning with which 
it is impossible to agree, as subsequently 
discussed herein. First, several of the 
items grouped under the “Investors’ 
Share” appear in need of examination. 

Items 33 to 388—Miscellaneous Deduc- 
tions: This group of deductions relates 
to Miscellaneous Income From Non- 
Operating Sources (Item 10) included 
in Operating Revenues and Income 
(Item 12). Both such Miscellaneous 
Income and Deductions arise principally 
in connection with various non-railroad 
operations, such as coal mines, timber 
lands, oil wells, stock yards, grain ele- 
vators, warehouses, piers, docks, hotels, 
real estate, etc. The deductions consist 
in substantial part of expenses of such 
miscellaneous operations, losses sustained 
from separately operated properties, and, 
as shown in Items 35 and 36, taxes. 
Nonetheless, under the method used by 
the Commission $41,019,581 of such 
Miscellaneous Deductions in 1943 are 
classed as part of the “Investors’ Share.” 
Accepted practice is to offset such de- 
ductions against miscellaneous income 
and thus obtain a net balance. 

Item 39—Rent for Leased Roads: As 
appears in Table I the railroads in 1943 
were charged $166,589,000 for rental of 
leased roads and equipment, the latter 
item being of minor significance. Actu- 
ally, investors in the leased companies 
received only about $100,000,000 or 60 
per cent of the amount shown as divi- 
dends and interest, the difference of 
almost $66,000,000 being accounted for 
in part as follows: 


Accrued But Not Paid 


First, a portion of the $166,589,000 
rentals charged against the parent rail- 
road represents about $69,250,000 in- 
terest accrued, not interest paid, on 
bonds of lessor companies. The fact 
is that of such interest charges in 1943 
approximately $11,000,000 represents ac- 
cruals on the part of the Old Colony 
R. R., Seaboard All-Florida Ry., and 
many other bankrupt lessors of railroads 
in the hands of the courts—interest, in 
brief, which it may be safely assumed 
will never reach any investor. 

Secondy, a portion of the rentals 
represents a cash rental payable to the 
lessors under lease or contract. By no 
means, however, does it follow that such 
cash receipts have been or will ever be 
distributed to investors. Thus Southern 
Pacific Company, for example, was 
charged with $46,616,000 rentals in 
1943, but investors received only 40 
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per cent thereof, the balance being rein- 
vested in the leased properties under 
terms of lease. 

Third, a portion of the gross rentals 
represents mere intercorporate book- 
keeping in which the investing public 
never participates. To illustrate, in 1943 
the Pennsylvania accrued $49,353,000 
rentals for leased lines but $27,252,000 
or 55 per cent thereof was merely paid 
to itself as owner of the bulk of the 
lessors’ securities. Whether or not such 
intercompany payments and receipts ulti- 
mately accrue to the benefit of investors 
will be discussed subsequently. In any 
event, correct accounting procedure 
would suggest elimination of intercom- 
pany payments and receipts. 

Finally, approximately $5,000,000 of 
the rentals consist of income taxes pay- 
able by the lessors. It should require 
no argument that such taxes are no 
part of the investors’ share. According 
to such reasoning it could be held, for 
example, that the $2,340,000 rental paid 
by New York Central to Mahoning Coal 
Railroad in 1943 went to the latter’s in- 
vestors whereas the fact is that 60 per 
cent thereof was paid to the government 
as federal income taxes. 

Items 40 and 43—Interest on Funded 
Debt: Of the $443,367,000 interest 
charged to these two accounts in 1943, 
$83,660,000 represented accrued, but un- 
paid, interest on the part of roads in 
receivership or trusteeship, interest 
which may never be paid except in the 
form of stocks or other junior securitjes 
to be issued in reorganization. To illus- 
trate, for the last 15 years the St. Paul 
has been accruing $9,144,000 interest 
annually on its $182,873,000 Adjustment 
Mortgage 5 per cent Bonds, although 
not one cent thereof has been paid or 
received by bondholders and never will, 
since in the reorganization plan each 
holder of $1,000 of such bonds was issued 
11.47 shares of common stock which, 
even under current large earnings, stands 
in little prospect of a divided return. 

Item 45— Miscellaneous Appropria- 
tions of Income and Income Transferred 
to Earned Surpus: Included in these 
items are applications to sinking* and 
other special funds under terms of mort- 
gages or other contracts; appropriations 
for construction, acquisition or imprave- 
ment of roadway, equipment and other 
physical properties, and for other fisca! 
purposes, which in the judgment of the 
directors are deemed essential to the 
welfare of the corporation rather than 
distributable as dividends. To include 
all appropriations appearing under this 
heading as part of the “Investors’ 
Share” is to follow a traditional concept 


* Incidentally, although sinking fund payments 
are a charge upon earnings ranking prior to 
dividends, it is impossible to ascertain fam the 
voluminous annual reports of the Commission the 
aggregate payments into sinking funds required 
by the Commission and presently amounting to 
perhaps as much as $40,000,000 annually. 


in corporation finance but which, as it 
applies to the railroads, has lost validity. 
The underlying theory is that such 


“surplus” earnings, applied to the 
physical properties or other corporate 
needs ultimately redound to the benefit 
of railroad investors. Whereas this 
theory may well apply in the experience 
of growing industries—oils, chemicals, 
automotive, and now aviation, television, 
etc., it is demonstrably inapplicable to 
an old industry which suffers some ob- 
solescence through advance of competi- 
tive factors. Indeed, during the years 
of expansion and development of rail- 
roads prior to the first World War 
consistently increasing dividend pay- 
ments attest the soundness and advan- 
tages of applying part of surplus earn- 
ings to improvement of the properties. 

However, during the last thirty years 
vast outlays, not only from current earn- 
ings but even from new capital, have 
been productive of not one dollar of 
additional return to railroad investors. 
To the contrary, despite the net increase 
of about ten billion dollars in property 
investment, the dollar returns of both 
interest and dividends as well as the 
percentage return on the expanded and 
developed properties are substantially 
lower today, even under the record- 
breaking traffic load of the past five 
years, than prevailed thirty years ago. 
In the circumstances it is to lapse into 
academic theory to hold that all earnings 
remaining after actual payment of in- 
terest or dividends ultimately accrue to 
the benefit of investors. 


When More Earns Less 


The point may be illustrated concretely 
in the light of the actual record since 
the year 1928. During this 17-year 
interval there was an increase in re- 
corded property investment of $3,000,- 
000,000, which is the net increase after 
concurrent retirements of approximately 
$5,000,000,000. Excluding the latter on 
the ground that they are largely book- 
keeping transactions and represent cash 
only to the extent of recoverable salvage, 
the increase in gross additions and bet- 
terments during the period amounted to 
not less than $8,000,000,000. 

Inasmuch as the aggregate railroad 
mileage had decreased 10 per cent since 
1928 it is apparent that the eight billion 
dollars have been devoted to developing, 
improving and modernizing the existing 
plant and equipment in the interest of 
greater productivity and better service 
to the public. Nonetheless, the data 
set forth in Table II clearly confirm 
that, if there has been improved effi- 
ciency, the investing public received 358 
million dollars or 32 per cent less in 
1945 than it did from the old plant 17 
years ago, whereas labor received $1,- 
276,733,000 or 48 per cent more as its 
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share. The obvious conclusion is that 
labor, not the investor, has benefited 
from the eight billion dollars expended 
upon the properties through the invest- 
ors’ sacrifice of current earnings and 
investment of new capital. 

The impropriety in use of the term, 
“Investors’ Share,”’ may be demonstrated 
in the case of two specific railroads—one 
still eminently sound, the other a pitiful 
bankrupt. 

Pursuing its historic policy of “A 
dollar of dividends, a dollar for the 
property,” during the last twenty years 
the Pennsylvania distributed to its stock- 
holders an aggregate of $507,000,000 
dividends while ploughing back into the 
properties $516,000,000 of surplus earn- 
ings of the so-called “Investors’ Share.” 
The significant effect of this 20-year 
interval in which some 200,000 stock- 
holders sacrificed of their “share” more 
than they actually received, in the in- 
terest of a more modern and efficient 
transportation system, including the 
huge electrification program which, inci- 
dentally, was pushed forward during the 
depression of the 1930’s in response to an 
urgent personal plea of the President 
of the country that the railroads “co- 
operate in the maintenance of employ- 
ment,” has been that the investors in 
the Pennsylvania received in 1945 $17,- 
000,000 less interest and dividends than 
in 1926 while the employees’ share in- 
creased by $132,600,000 during the same 
period. 

With respect to the bankrupt Central 
of New Jersey it could be said, according 
to the Commission’s terminology, that 
during the last seven years the “Invest- 
ors’ Share” of that railroad’s earnings 
amounted to $34,282,000, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that meanwhile not one 
cent has been paid to the holders of its 
$49,000,000 mortgage bonds or its $27,- 
436,000 capital stock. Meanwhile, dur- 
ing the 7-year interval of waiting for a 
distribution of their “share” of earnings 
the investors witnessed the additional 
expenditure of more than $16,000,000 
upon the physical properties; the em- 
ployees received as their share an aggre- 
gate of $170,000,000; the public pre- 
sumably received improved service; the 
investor received nothing. 


Deferred Expense Included 


The unlikelihood that these investors 
will ever receive any part of their 
“share” follows from the fact that the 
road is so completely bankrupt as to 
preclude the preparation of an adequate 
plan of reorganization, and since the 
company concedes that the properties 
subject to the mortgage bonds “actually 
lose money” it may well be that in the 
reorganization the bondholders will re- 
ceive stock and the present stockholders 
be wiped out. 


Incidentally, the basic weaknesses in 
the Commission’s use of the term “In- 
vestors’ Share” are heightened by the 
fact that this so-called “share” includes 
a vast amount of maintenance deferred 
during the war period because of lack of 
materials and shortage of labor. Such 
deferred maintenance for all Class I 
railroads has been estimated by the 
Commission’s Bureau of Valuation “as 
amounting to $350,000,000 at the close of 
1945 .. . principally for rail, ties, track 
material, and ballast.”* It seems an error 
to interpret such a deferred charge as 
part of the “Investors’ Share,” particu- 
larly in view of the fact that to the 
extent of at least 40 per cent thereof 
Labor will be the direct beneficiary in 
the form of wages when such deferred 
maintenance is made up, whereas the 
investor, as in the past, must hopefully 
await the day when such additional 
maintenance may be translated into 
earnings, although the incontrovertible 
record over the years is evidence that 
his is merely a hope long deferred. 

In view of the foregoing, it is a 
reasonable conclusion that, actually the 
“Tnvestors’ Share” is nothing more than 
the interest or dividends actually re- 
ceived by investors. Accordingly, the 
calculations of the Commission as sub- 
mitted annually to the Congress are 
restated in Table II by substituting 
actual distribution to investors for the 
so-called “Investors’ Share” and by mak- 
ing only the following three more ob- 
vious adjustments : 

Items 17 and 23—Pensions and Pay- 
roll Taxes are included as part of 
Labor’s Share; 

Items 33 to 38—Miscellaneous De- 
ductions are offset against Non-Operat- 
ing Income; 

Items 40 and 43—Interest accrued but 
unpaid is eliminated from the Investors’ 
Share. 

The outstanding fact revealed in 
Table II is the alarming downward trend 
in the proportion of earnings distributed 
to the investor. During the 18-year 
period under review, while labor’s share 
increased from 64.4 per cent to 77 per 
cent of the income balance, the dis- 
tribution to investors decreased from 
26.9 per cent to 14.7 per cent, dropping 
annually for the last 14 consecutive years 
with one exception. That the ratios of 
distribution prevailing in the earlier 
years will never be restored may be 
assumed in the light of the fact that 
during the last five years basic wage 
rates were advocated materially on three 
separate occasions while the burden of 
social security taxes, already equal to 
more than 6 per cent of payroll, will 
be further increased at the end of the 
current year under legislation recently 
enacted. 

Unfortunately, however, even the fore- 


* Fifty-Ninth Annual Report to Congress; p. 8. 


going falls short of presenting adequately 
the facts with respect to what constitute: 
the respective shares of Labor and the 


Investors in railroad earnings. A cor- 
rect conclusion requires first a definition 
of the two all-important terms—Investor 
and Income. For example, it is essentia) 
to distinguish between the aggregate 
investment in the industry and the pub- 
lic’s investment. Inasmuch as the rail- 
roads themselves own approximately one. 
fifth of outstanding debt and 30 per cent 
of capital stock it follows that a sub- 
stantial part of interest and dividends 
is paid back to themselves and forms no 
part of the receipts by public investors 
Such intercorporate payments and re. 
ceipts in the case of the Pennsylvania, 
cited above under Item 39, have had no 
noticeable effect upon the $17,000,000 
decrease in interest and dividends re. 
ceived by its public investors, as dis- 
cussed under Item 48. 


Intercompany Dividends 


Similarly, two-thirds of 
dividends are paid to Baltimore & Ohi 
and New York Central, three-fourths oi 
Texas & Pacific’s dividends are paid to 
the bankrupt Missouri Pacific, and so on, 
but it would be difficult to prove in the 
light of past record that the public has 
even indirectly received or will ever 
receive the benefit of such intercompany 
dividend payments. Wages, on the other 
hand, are cash charges payable directly 
to railroad employees. Hence, to show 
correctly the proportion received by 
public investors it is essential that the 
railways be treated as a system, with 
elimination of intercorporate payment 
and receipt of interest and dividends. 

Equally important to a factual case in 
the matter of distribution of railroad 
income is a consolidation of all railway 
operations. To exclude from railway 
accounts the operating results of their 
wholly-owned subsidiaries—Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., truck and bus com- 
panies, freight car lines, joint terminal, 
switching, forwarding and other com- 
panies, is to omit an essential and ex- 
tensive part of railway operations. This 
is particularly true in a comparative 
analysis extending over a period of 
years because an increasing proportion 
of transportation functions has been as- 
signed to such agencies during the last 
fifteen years. 

Inasmuch as their costs, particularly 
wages, have mounted at least as rapidly 
as those of the railroads, with corre- 
sponding diminution of the return to the 
parent companies, it is clear that any 
attempt to portray accurately the division 
of true earnings as between Labor and 
the Investor must comprehend the entire 
railway operation, as may be illustrated 
by a few examples. 

Item 4—E-xpress Revenue: Under 
I. C. C. accounting requirements the 
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railways include express “revenue” as 
part of their gross revenues. | This item 
;; a misnomer in that it is in no sense 
gross revenue, Actually it is the net 
‘ncome from the separate operations of 
their wholly-owned subsidiary—Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. To include such 
net income as part of railroad operating 
revenues is to show, in 1943 for ex- 
ample, $127, 816,688 express revenue pro- 
duced without any apparent operating 
expenses, which disappear in the ac- 
counting legerdemain. Actually the 
Agency had $353,587,000 gross trans- 
portation revenue which, after distribut- 
ing $161,613,000 to labor as wages and 
payroll taxes, plus other necessary costs, 
left a balance of $136,000,000* payable 
to the owner railroads toward their 
expenses of conducting the service on 
their lines. 

Inasmuch as the Agency’s expenses, 
due to consistently rising wages and 
payroll taxes, have consumed increasing 
proportions of its gross revenues ever 
since 1929 when acquired by the rail- 
roads, it follows that the balances ac- 
cruing to the railroads have been dimin- 
ishing in corresponding amounts. It 
can be shown that from 1929 to 1941, 
that is, prior to the inflated conditions 
incident to the war, labor’s proportion 
expanded from 104 to 106 millions, 
whereas the railroads’ balances shrank 
from 149 to 59 millions. Stated other- 
wise, labor’s portion increased from 
40.9 per cent to 63.7 per cent, that of 
the railroads dropped from 58.3 per cent 
to 35.6 per cent of available income. 

Item 19—Hire of Equipment: A sub- 

’ The difference between $136,000,000 net earn- 
ngs and $127,816,688 express revenue reported by 
the railroads is due to variation in methods of 


sruing the payments to be received by individual 
iroaqds, 


stantial part of the debit balances in 
hire of equipment arises in connection 
with payments for use of cars owned or 
leased by Pacific Fruit Express Co., 
Fruit Growers Express Co., and six 
other so-called “private” refrigerator 
car lines owned by the railroads, jointly 
or individually. They are mere cor- 
porate and operating agencies of the 
railroads. The source of their revenues 
is the intercorporate payment of mile- 
age or per diem rents by the railroads. 
The alternative to having separate sub- 
sidiaries conduct the service, as do Union 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Burlington, 
Great Northern, and others, is for such 
roads themselves to own, maintain and 
operate refrigerator cars, as do the 
Atchison or the Northern Pacific. 


Car Lines and Terminals 


Hence, the eight car lines are only 
intermediate operating agencies of the 
railroads. In their absence the $55,250,- 
000 gross revenues accruing to them 
in 1943 would accrue directly to the 
railroads, the wages of their 9,370 em- 
ployees would become part of the rail- 
roads’ wages, and dividends now receiv- 
able by the parent companies would dis- 
appear as such. Considering the fact 
that wages, an important item of expense 
to the car lines, have advanced sharply 
since 1929,+ when the present charges 
of the refrigerator car companies were 
determined by the Commission, that 

7 When refrigerator car company costs were 
computed in 1929 the common labor wage rate 
paid by those companies ranged from 15 to 30 
cents an hour, whereas now the minimum rate 
for such labor is 75% cents an hour.—From re- 
cent testimony of R. G. Shorter, Comptroller 
of Fruit Growers Express Co., Western Fruit 
Express Co., and Burlington Refrigerator Express 


Co. at Hearings in Ex Parte 162, ‘Increased 
Rates and Charges, 1946”, August 8, 1946. 


taxes have been intro- 


social security 
duced, that income taxes as well as other 


costs have mounted, it is obvious that 
the owners’ share of earnings has dimin- 
ished, and hence a correct presentation 
of the distribution of railroad earnings 
as between labor and the investor re- 
quires a consolidated statement of reve- 
nues and expenses of the railroads and 
their car hire agencies. 

Item 20—Joint Facility Rents: In 
virtually every city in the country served 
by more than one railroad there are 
joint passenger and freight terminals, 
including the costly terminals reared 
since 1929, often under pressure of local 
civic pride, at Chicago, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Buffalo, Los Angeles, and other 
cities. These facilities are owned and 
operated by and on behalf of the rail- 
roads as an integral and essential part 
of their transportation functions. None- 
theless, under I. C. C. accounting re- 
quirements, the 140 corporate shells rep- 
resenting these joint enterprises file in- 
dividual performance reports as Switch- 
ing and Terminal Companies, and their 
net results appear in the parent rail- 
roads’ accounts as a nondescript item— 
Joint Facility Rents. In most instances 
such rents are adjusted by payments on 
the part of the owner railroads sufficient 
in amount to enable the joint company 
to report no income loss. 

The importance of those joint agencies 
is indicated by the fact that 25 of them, 
such as, Indiana Harbor Belt, Chicago 
& Western Indiana, Kansas City Termi- 
nal, Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis, Kentucky & Indiana Terminal, 
and others, are larger than a dozen or 
more of the companies termed by the 
Commission as Class I Railroads. AI- 
though their principal operating expense 


Table II—Distribution of Income As Between Labor, Investors, 
and Corporate Needs of the Properties, Class I Railroads 


VARIOUS 

Suni of 

Operating Materials 

Revenues anc Depre- 
Calendar & Other Supplies ciation 

Year Income (a) (b) (c) 

1928 $6,407,063 $1,535,501 $ 241,719 
1929 6,616,124 1,547,000 259,37 
1930 5,618,251 1,292,208 243,253 
193] 4,468,815 1,004,249 221,611 
1932 3,326,360 725,523 209.111 
1933 3,291,723 679,538 199,917 
1934 3,455,963 756,873 192,387 
1935 3,619,371 826,255 194,625 
1936 4,216,064 962,536 193,501 
1937 4,315,664 1,039,595 197,035 
1938 3,696,098 856,322 201,825 
1939 4,130,968 949,690 201,852 
1940 4,438,004 1,023,110 205,860 
194] §,485,189 1,227,665 233,340 
1942 7,599,464 1,489,382 338,181 
1943 9,214,943 1,839,391 465,525 
1944 . 9,606,760 2,082,297 540,461 
1945 . 9,068,747 2,166,405 1,186,835 
1945 (d) 593,000 


Parenthesis indicates deficit. 


(a) Other Income is net after Miscellaneous Deductions. 
(b) Includes Loss & Damage, Injuries to Persons, Insurance, 


$91,958,871 in 1942; $145,582,918 in 1943; $191,047,749 in 1944; $825,097,779 in 1945. 


Supplies. 


(c) Includes Amortization of Defense Projects as follows: 


5 OPERATING COSTS & TAXES 


(dollars in thousands) 


DISTRIBUTED 
TOL 


DISTRIBUTED BALANCE 
TO nity ESTORS AVAILABLE 
FOR FISCAL 


ABOR 


Taxe AS WAGES 

ire & Jt. Excl BALANCE PENSIONS % of INTERE ST %of NEEDS 
Facility Payroll OF & PAYROLL Inc. Inc. OF PROP.- 
Rents Taxes INCOME TAXES Bal. DIV TDENDS Bal. ERTIES 

$119,865 $ 389.432 $4,120,546 $2,652,353 64.37 $1,108,024 26.89 $360,169 
123,921 396,083 4,289,145 2,699,681 62.94 1,172,910 27.35 416,554 
131,787 348,554 3,602,449 2,395,468 66.56 1,174,327 32.60 32,654 
134,721 303,528 2,804,705 1,997,715 71.23 975,152 34.77 (168,162) 
120,854 275,135 1,995,677 1,468,811 73.66 722,497 36.20 (195,631) 
121,045 249,623 2,041,600 1,369,777 67.09 703,112 34.44 ( 31,289) 
126,301 239,625 2,140,777 1,492,563 69.72 718,767 33.58 ( 70,730) 
121,221 236,945 2,240,325 1,571,861 70.16 685,094 30.58 € 16,630) 
134,209 254,233 2,671,585 1,840,907 68.91 726,219 27.18 104,459 
131,135 261,014 2,716,885 1,947,086 71.67 705,724 25.98 64,075 
129,636 241,625 2,266,690 1,763,208 77.79 575,485 25.39 ( 72,003) 
132,288 250,129 2,597,009 1.872.217 72.09 631,835 24.33 92,957 
128,655 279,964 2,800,415 1,976,878 70.59 628,305 22.44 195,232 
136,982 409,102 3,478,100 2,341,355 67.352 698,441 20.08 438.304 
181,387 1,027,821 4,562,693 2,944,532 64.53 810,610 17.77 807,551 
188,300 1,637,587 5,089,140 3,564,153 70.03 748,635 14.71 776,352 
202,357 1,615,093 5,166,552 3,890,255 75.30 786,449 15.22 489,848 
174,966 594,835 4,945,706 3,929,086 79.44 750,398 15.17 266,222 

1,029,000 5,105,376 76.96 14.70 426,000 


and Advertising in amounts equal to about 6% of the totals shown under Materials and 


(d) 1945 figures soptnoed to allow for extraordinary charges to amortization of defense projects and concurrent credits to income tax accruals, in accord- 


ance with formula. 
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is wages, only a portion thereof appears fantastic proportion relative to remain- and the investors is concealed in presen 
in the operating expenses of the parent ing wages. accounting procedure and can be ascer- 
companies. Inasmuch as these agencies Thus it appears that the Commission’s _ tained only in a consolidated operating 
have felt the influence of increasing computations with respect to distribu- statement of the parent railroads and 
labor costs fully as much as have their tion of railroad earnings as between their subsidiary agencies. 

proprietors, to refrain from consolidat- employees and investors do not reflect Certain it is that the term “Investors’ 
ing their operating results with those actualities, first, because of inappropriate Share” is unacceptable as a measure of 
of the parent companies is to ignore an treatment of pensions, payroll taxes, in- the share actually received or receiy- 
important element of essential expense terest accrued but in default, and other able by investors, as proved by the rec- 
to the latter and cannot lead to a proper accounts discussed in the above, and ord extending over a period of many 
appraisal of the relative proportions of secondly, because the true share of labor years. : 
railroad earnings distributable to labor 
and the investor. 

In addition to the foregoing, other 
railroad functions have been transferred 
to separately operated agencies. Motor 
truck subsidiaries have been formed to 
handle 1. c. 1. freight and bus lines to 
handle passengers, invariably sec- 
ondary or branch lines in substitution 
of costly rail service. Subsidiary or 
contract truck operations perform pick- 
up and delivery service at terminals, 
and forwarding companies engage in 
consolidating freight into carloaa lots. 


Reductio ad Absurdum 


The mere transfer of these costly 
operations from the parent railroad’s 
accounts to those of subsidiaries may 
improve the reported operating results 
of the parent, but a consolidated state- 
ment of revenues and expenses may well 
reveal a net loss since the subsidiary 
carriers have been subjected to increased 
costs due to higher wages, payroll taxes, 
reductions in hours worked per week, 
vacations with pay, changes in working 
conditions, etc., in proportions at least 
as great as those of the parent railroads. 
As recently found by the Commission, 
“motor carriers of general freight in 
1945 had an average operating ratio of 


100.3 . . . this upward trend in operating L.M.S. Presents Its “Bread and Butter” Gift to the B. & O. H 
ratios of motor carriers is continuing, W._K. Wallace (left), chief engineer of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway, presentin dr 
and freight forwarders testified that the - Roy B. W , president of the Baltimore and Ohio, a pair of gadroon and beaded, sterling sti 
recent “wage increase is far in excess English silversmith, The gift was a token of appreciation from the London, Milland ad Seottek ral 
“ " : ent back to England, was shipped to this country for the New York 
For purposes otf demonstrating the ot 1939 and here by the outbreak of the war. The presentation was 
companies, one may carry the analogy vel 
to an absurd extreme by assuming that * * *& tio 
much more of the railroads’ business be res 
transferred to agencies or contractors vei 
somewhat as follows: Pullman Com- Gas-Turbine vom For pr 
pany would take over all the remaining [Loeqmotive roads, well me 
passenger business now handled by the and foreign eq 
railroads. Subsidiary or contract truck- equipped with tio 
ers would perform ail c. and short-  Jgads will also result. The first cost fuel 
haul freight. All equipment would be = of such locomotives, when quantity pro- to the motor power question ~ er she 
leased to, maintained and operated by duction is reached, should be consider- The cag 
so-called private car lines. Roadway ably lower than that of the Diesel-electric mittee welcomes the su ah f rail- 
maintenance would be let to independent locomotive. Of primary importance, road men for ca eine | witiels sar me 
contractors. In that event, the bulk ot however, will be the ability of the gas result in a in 
the railroads’ expenses, principally turbine to burn virtually any fuel which motive. Visite the he 
wages, would merely be transferred from is available. For Western Toads ‘which which ve 
their own accounts to the customarily burn heavy oil, the gas work for the committee sail 
turbine offers a chance of a very marked and arrangements for such visits can 
stitute reduction in operating expenses, without readily be made by writing to the bs 
ef 


* Ex Parte Nos. 148-162 Decided June 20, 1946. Sacrificing the convenience which is now authors of this paper . 
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In a convention-end inspection trip a number of members visited the new modern Diesel main- 
tenance and repair shop of the Burlington at Clyde (Chicago), Ill, where they were greeted 
by E. Flynn, executive vice-president, and S. L. Fee, general superintendent, Eastern district 


B. & B. Officers Stage Strong Come-Back 


at Annual Convention in Chicago 


First full-scale, post-war meeting, supplemented by an exhibit, 
considers wide range of subjects in’ addresses and reports 


ITH all the vigor of its pre-war 

years, and a spirit that presages 
continued growth and increased effec- 
tiveness in its work, the American Rail- 
way Bridge and Building Association 
resumed its three-day annual conventions 
in Chicago, September 17-19, at the 
Hotel Stevens, with a program of ad- 
dresses and reports as broad and con- 
structive as any in its long history— 
ranging from consideration of the over- 
all problems of the railways, through 
materials, equipment, maintenance prac- 
tices, safety, sanitation, and fire pre- 
vention, In every respect the conven- 
tion was in marked contrast with the 
restricted meetings of the past three war 
years, including not only the intensive 
program referred to, but such supple- 
mental features as a large exhibit of 
equipment and materials, and a conven- 
tion-end inspection trip to the new 
modern Diesel maintenance and repair 
shop of the Burlington at Clyde (Chi- 
cago), 

The outstanding innovation of the 
meeting this year, and a major factor 
in its success, was the fact that it was 
held concurrent with the annual con- 
vention of the Roadmasters’ and Main- 
tenance of Way Association, the activi- 
ties of which were reported in last 
week’s issue. As pointed out in that 
teport, the two associations held their 
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regular sessions in separate rooms, but 
came together in a joint opening session 
and subsequently on several occasions 
to hear addresses on subjects of common 
interest. 


Nearly 700 Registered 


In this and many other respects the 
concurrent meetings appeared to supple- 
ment and strengthen each other, one 
of the most agreeable features being the 
opportunity afforded members and guests 
of each association to attend sessions 
of the other association of particular 
interest, and the opportunity afforded 
higher engineering and maintenance 
officers, many of whom were in attend- 
ance, to be present at both conventions 
at the same time. Outstanding too, as 
was pointed out in last week’s issue, 
the concurrent meetings of the associa- 
tions made possible a joint exhibit of 
the Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association and the Track Supply Asso- 
ciation, which, in number of exhibitors 
and scope, exceeded any previous ex- 
hibit held by either of the associations.* 

Availing themselves of the features 
afforded by the concurrent sessions and 
exhibit, 693 members and guests regis- 


* A complete list of exhibitors, together with the 
names of their representatives present and their 
products on display, appeared in the news pages 
of the September 28 issue. 


tered their attendance at the two meet- 
ings, this number having been swelled 
by the fact that a number of the tech- 
nical committees of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association held 
meetings in Chicago during the conven- 
tion week in order that their members 
might see the exhibit and attend specific 
sessions of the conventions. On the 
other hand, the attendance was held 
down by the known congested hotel 
conditions in Chicago. 

The joint opening session, as well 
as the other joint sessions of the con- 
current conventions, was presided over 
by Neal D. Howard, engineering editor, 
Railway Age,t and president of the 
Bridge and Building Association, and 
Herman E. Kirby, assistant engineer, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and president of 
the Roadmasters’ Association. All sepa- 
rate sessions of the Bridge and Building 
group were presided over by Mr. How- 
ard, assisted by Frank G. Campbell, 
assistant chief engineer, Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern (first vice-president), and J. S. 
Hancock, bridge engineer, Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton (second vice-presi- 
dent). 

During the various joint sessions 
those present heard words of greeting 


+ An announcement of the appointment of Mr. 
Howard as western editor of Reteay Age, ef- 
fective October 1, appears in the news columns 
of this issue. 
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from J. B. Akers, chief engineer, South- 
ern, and president of the A. R. E. A,, 
and George B. Coffey, president of the 
Bridge and Building Supply Men’s 
Association, as well as a challenging 
opening address by E. M. Hastings, 
chief engineer, Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac, and other addresses 
by Major-General Carl R. Gray, Jr., 
vice-president, Chicago & North West- 
ern; Donald D. Conn, executive vice- 
president, Transportation Association of 
America; W. K. Wallace, chief civil 
engineer, London, Midland & Scottish; 
and L. G. Bentley, general safety agent, 
Chesapeake & Ohio. General Gray 
spoke on The “Boys” of Company A; 
Mr. Conn on Problems Ahead in Rail- 
way Transportation; Mr. Wallace on 
Reconversion and Recovery Problems 
on the British Railways; and Mr. 
Bentley on How the C. & O. Won the 
Harriman Gold Medal Award in 1945.* 

The .separate sessions of the Bridge 
and Building group were devoted ex- 
clusively to the problems of the bridge, 
building and water service forces of 
the railways, and gave consideration to 
eight technical committee reports and 
to three addresses, the latter being by 
M. C. Hope, senior assistant sanitary 
engineer, in temporary charge of the 
Land and Air Carrier Section of the 
Sanitary Engineering Division of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
who spoke on Federal Interest and Re- 
sponsibility in Railway Sanitation; J. C. 
Sherrick, partner, Holabird & Root, 
architects, Chicago, who spoke on Mod- 
ern Architecture and Materials in Rail- 
way Building Construction and Mainte- 
nance; and H. I. Benjamin, vice-chair- 
man, system committee on insurance, 
Southern Pacific, who spoke on Pre- 
venting Bridge, Building and Tunnel 
Fires. 

The eight committee reports dealt 
with the following subjects: Adapting 
Turntables to Meet Modern Conditions ; 
Methods of Cleaning Water Lines, 
Sewers and Drains; Developments in 
the Use of Off-Track Work Equipment; 
Methods of Improving the Strength, 
Durability and Wear Resistance of Con- 
crete; Tools and Equipment for Bridge 
and Building Shops; Cause and Preven- 
tion of Personal Injuries to Bridge and 
Building Employees; Utility and Econ- 
omy of Pre-Fabricated Buildings; and 
Servicing Facilities for Diesel Loco- 
motives. 

Some of the special events of the 
convention included an annual banquet 
on Wednesday night, jointly with the 
Roadmasters, which was attended by 
857 persons, and the inspection trip to 
the new Diesel shop of the Burlington 
at Clyde, where a group including 50 

* Abstracts of the addresses of Messrs. Hastings, 
Gray, Conn and Bentley appeared in the report 


of the Roadmasters’ convention in last week’s 
issue. 


members and guests were greeted by 
Edward Flynn, executive vice-president 
of the Burlington, and conducted through 
the facilities by representatives of the 
engineering and mechanical departments. 

Still another feature of the meeting 
was the election of Charles H. Buford, 
executive vice-president, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific, as an honor- 
ary member, and the presentation of 
honorary membership certificates to the 
three honorary members elected at last 
year’s meeting, these being Ralph Budd, 
president of the Burlington Lines; 
Charles E. Johnston, chairman, Western 
Association of Railway Executives; and 
Fred L. Thompson, chief engineer, re- 
tired, Illinois Central. This latter cere- 
mony was presided over by Armstrong 
Chinn, chief executive officer of the 
Alton, and a past-president of the 
association. 


Campbell Elected President 


In the election of officers for the year 
ahead, F. G. Campbell, assistant chief 
engineer, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, Joliet, 
Ill., was advanced from first vice-presi- 
dent to president; J. S. Hancock, bridge 
engineer, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 
Dearborn, Mich., was advanced from 
second vice-president to first vice-presi- 
dent; E. H. Barnhardt, division engineer, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Garrett, Ind., was ad- 
vanced from third vice-president to sec- 
ond vice-president; W. F. Martens, gen- 
eral foreman bridges, buildings and 
water service, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, San Bernardino, Cal., was advanced 
from fourth vice-president to third vice- 
president; W. A. Huckstep, general 
building supervisor, Missouri Pacific, St. 
Louis, Mo., and a director, was elected 
fourth vice-president, and C. R. Knowles, 
superintendent water service, Illinois 
Central, retired, and Elise LaChance, 
were re-elected treasurer and secretary, 
respectively. The new directors elected 
were: H. M. Harlow, assistant general 
supervisor of bridges and bnildings, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond, Va.; 
H. B. Christianson, assistant to chief 
engineer, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, Chicago; and F. R. Spofford, 
assistant division engineer, Boston & 
Maine, Dover, N. H. (re-elected). 

The eight subjects selected for investi- 
gation during the year were as follows: 
Utilization of New Types of Materials 
in Buildings; Use of Laminated Mem- 
bers in Bridges; Unfilled Needs in 
Power Machines and Power Tools for 
Bridge and Building Work; Develop- 
ment and Training of Supervisory Per- 
sonnel in Bridge, Building and Water 
Service Forces; Construction and 
Maintenance of Shop and Enginehouse 
Floors and Runways; Economies to be 
Derived Through the Modernization of 
Obsolete Water Stations; Safety Meas- 
ures to Protect Employees Within 


Buildings Against Fire and Accident: 
and Need for Inspection for Substruc- 
tures and Underwater Foundations. 

Enthusiastic over the success of its 
1946 convention, and reflecting the feel- 
ing of those in attendance, the executive 
committee of the association, meeting 
after the closing session, voted to hold 
its 1947 convention during the week oj 
September 15, concurrent again with 
the annual meeting of the Roadmasters’ 
Association. 


Need Managements’ Support 


In his presidential address, President 
Howard called for the loyal, under- 
standing support of all bridge and build- 
ing men in the solution of the problems 
facing railway managements, and, in 
turn, the support of railway manage- 
ments for the constructive efforts oi 
the association. After reviewing briefly 
the problems facing the railway industry, 
he said in part: 

“Tn all these things, the railroads need 
the wisdom and support of our associa- 
tion and of its individual members. To 
others on the railways falls the major 
responsibility in the solution of many 
of these problems, but we, individually 
and as an association, cannot slight our 
share. We must back our industry in 
its fight against unfair competition, and 
inequitable regulation of and subsidies 
to other forms of transportation; we 
must help our industry build back to 
new and higher standards of comfort 
and safety; we must help meet the 
challenge of rising costs with new tech- 
nological developments that will prolong 
the life of our structures, minimize inter- 
ference with traffic, and increase the 
efficiency and economy with which every 
item of our routine work is carried out; 
and we must accept the responsibility of 
strengthening supervisory personnel 
within at least our own department, so 
that when our work is done, we can 
lay down our tools with the confidence 
that our work will go on in capable 
hands.” 

After expressing a high degree of 
satisfaction with the achievements of 
the association over the years in the 
interest of the railways, President 
Howard continued, in part: 

“But I am not satisfied that most 
railway managements, or the railways 
as a whole, have given our association 
the support to which it is entitled. 
The result of this situation over the 
years has limited severely the effective- 
ness of our group—the scope of its work, 
the breadth and soundness of its studies 
and recommendations, and the range of 
its influence for good among the thou- 
sands of bridge, building and water 
service supervisory officers over the 
country—all of which is contrary to 
the best interests of the railroads. 

“With adequate, alert, informed and 
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aggressive supervision one of the factors 
vital to the solution of many of the 
problems confronting the railways, our 
association, grown to proper proportions 
and influence, can be of inestimable 
value in creating and developing that 
kind of supervision in the bridge, build- 
ing and water service forces. But an 
inarticulate attitude toward our asso- 
ciation on the part of railway manage- 
ments though that attitude be 

enevolent—will not produce the results 
pack 


H. I. Benjamin 


On Fire Prevention — 


Prefacing his address on Preventing 
Bridge, Building and Tunnel Fires with 
the statement that during 1945 the rail- 
roads of the United Statest reported a 
total of 5,245 fires on their properties, rep- 
resenting a physical loss of more than 
$7 million, Herbert I. Benjamin, vice- 
chairman, system committee on insurance, 
Southern Pacific, stated that this loss does 
not represent the total loss because it does 
not include the entire cost of rebuilding 
the facilities, the loss of their use, the full 
replacement cost of machinery or stores 
stock, the cost of deteuring trains, the 
added cost of making repairs under traffic, 
or overtime work. He placed the subject 
of fire prevention second in importance 
nly to safety. 

Mr. Benjamin reminded his audience 
that it was the supervisor’s responsibility 
not only to recommend the specific type of 
fire-fighting equipment for a particular 
situation, but also to maintain all such 
equipment in good operating condition, 
making regular tests to, determine this. 
Furthermore, he asked those present to 
bear in mind three important things for 
eliminating fire losses; (1) Do not permit 
conditions which will start or support a 
fire (good housekeeping); (2) put out 
fires in their incipiency if at all possible; 
and (3) obtain trained help immediately to 
assist in putting out fires. 

He recommended that the decks of 
bridges and trestles be protected by a 
heavy coating of paint and sand or small 
crushed stone and a petroleum binder, as 
well as by the provision of water barrels 
and the removal of all vegetation from 
under the structurés; that wood-lined tun- 
nels be given concrete portals or, possibly, 
that they be replaced with open cuts and 
that timber snow sheds be equipped with 
sprinkler systems and with fire breaks 
tormed by constructing sections of them of 
concrete, or by removing portions of the 
sheds in hot weather. 

Because there is usually a gang of bridge 
and building men working in the vicinity 
ot yards and shops, Mr. Benjamin directed 
attention to the need for these men know- 
ing where fire extinguishers, hoses, fog 
nozzles, hydrants and similar equipment 
are located. He charged the occupants of 
railroad dwellings with the obligation of 


+ The railroads reporting to the Fire eae 
tion and Insurance Division of the A. A. 
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safeguarding these structures from fire, 
but he held bridge and building supervisory 
officers answerable for seeing that good 
housekeeping is practiced by the tenants 
and that heating and cooking facilities are 
properly installed and maintained. 
Concluding his address, Mr. Benjamin 
stated that an important phase of fire-pre- 
vention and inspection activities is the or- 
ganization of those entrusted with this 
work; that since fire is one of our worst 
foes, its prevention should go hand in 
hand with other safety work; and that 
the proper education of employees in fire 
prevention practices is most important. 


Railway Sanitation 


In his address on Federal Interest and 
Responsibility in Railway Sanitation, M. 
C. Hope, senior assistant sanitary engineer 
in charge of the Land and Air Carrier 
Section, Sanitary Engineering Division, 
United States Public Health Service, 
stated that to achieve uniformity of water 
quality throughout the nation, the present 
Public Health Service drinking water 
standards of 1946 have been evolved over 
a period of 30 years, and that these stand- 
ards have been accepted generally by the 
various states. Being comprehensive, he 
pointed out, these standards cover all sani- 
tary aspects of the water from its source 
to the free-flowing outlet of the ultimate 
consumer, necessarily including a determin- 
ation of the quality of the raw water, the 
effectiveness of the treatment, and the 
elimination of sanitary hazards in the 
plant and distribution system, such as 
cross connections, blow-offs to sewers, 
plumbing defects, and bacteriological con- 
trol. 

The Interstate Quarantine Regulations 
of 1921, now under revision, Mr. Hope 
said, provide for the certification of all 
water supplies. To insure satisfactory 
watering facilities, the service has asked 
carriers to submit plans for the installation 
or reconstruction of facilities in advance 
of the work for joint review by the serv- 


ice and the respective state health de- 
partments. After completion of the instal- 
lation or reconstruction of facilities, field 
investigations are made by the state health 
department personnel concerned, with the 
assistance of the district offices of the U. 
S. Public Health Service, before certifica- 
tion of the water supplies is given. 

In addition to the watering facilities, the 
service also looks into the matter of sani- 
tary facilities, such as platforms and gut- 
ters, yard drainage systems, ice-handling 
facilities, soil and garbage cans, inciner- 
ators, lockers, washrooms, and toilets. The 
question of excreta disposal from trains 
is also under its jurisdiction, and, Mr. 
Hope said, the Association of American 
Railroads is bearing the cost, estimated at 
$200,000, of studying this problem. 


Committee Reports 


The eight reports presented at the con- 
vention by technical committees follow in 
abstracted form. The complete reports, to- 
gether with abstracts of the discussions 
subsequent to their presentation, will be 
published in full in the November, 1946, 
issue of Railway Engineering & Main- 
tenance. 


Servicing Diesel 
Locomotives 


The report of the Committee of Servic- 
ing Facilities for Diesel Locomotives, of 
which committee B. R. Meyers, assistant 
to chief engineer, Chicago’ & North 


Western, was chairman, dealt primarily 
with fuel, water and sanding facilities out- 
side of Diesel shops, and said that, because 
of the multiplicity of servicing points on 
each unit of Diesel power, special facili- 
ties are required beyond those normal to 
steam locomotive servicing. 


The cause and prevention of railway fires were 
given serious consideration at the convention 
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In discussing fuel oil facilities, the com- 
mittee, after noting the importance of hav- 
ing tanks of adequate size, turned its at- 
tention to tank location and design, pipe 
supply and hose lines, pumps, filters, and 
meters. At the same time, it pointed out 
the desirability of having sufficient oil sup- 
ply outlets to service multiple-unit locomo- 
tives without respotting; of dual oil-stor- 
age tanks and pumps so they can be used 
individually if circumstances should re- 
quire; and of either concrete hose pits or 
boxes, with drains, for the preservation of 
the hose. 

Turning its attention to Diesel water, 
the committee stated that because water 
satisfactory for steam locomotive opera- 
tion is usually not pure enough for use 
in the engine cooling systems of Diesel 
locomotives, nor for their train-heating 
steam generators, water treated in distil- 
ling or demineralizing plants should be 
used. Plants of these types, it said, are 
generally located only at points where fuel 
oil is taken, and have their servicing out- 
lets so placed that water can be delivered 
at the same time that locomotives are 
fueling. The committee recommended sepa- 
rate storage tanks for water required for 
engine-cooling and train-heating purposes, 
so that the water for the latter can be 
treated with a combination phosphate-tan- 
nin, or similar treatment, betore delivery 
to locomotives. 

Although sand used for steam locomo- 
tives is satisfactory for Diesel use, the 
committee said that sand should be de- 
livered by gravity feed and not blown, to 
avoid dust, and with the storage bin at 
sufficient height to permit the simultaneous 
delivery of sand to all four boxes on a 
Diesel unit. The committee expressed 
regret that the sandbox openings on all 
Diesels have not been standardized for fil- 
ling from the top, an arrangement which, 
it said, would simplify the design of 
sanding stations. 

Since Diesel locomotives pick up oil, 
dust, paper, etc., while running, creating 
a fire hazard not generally realized, the 
committee recommended that smoking and 
open flames be prohibited around fueling 
facilities, pointing out that even sparks 
from brake shoes are known to have started 
many Diesel fires. 


Concrete Taken 
To Task 


Although most engineers and construction 
men desire and believe that it is possible 
to attain well-designed, well-placed and 
well-cured concrete that will have a serv- 
iceable life of 50 years or more, the com- 
mittee on Methods of Improving Strength, 
Durability and Wear Resistance of Con- 
crete, headed by J. S. Hancock, bridge en- 
gineer, Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, stated 
that such concrete is not being obtained. 
Furthermore, the committee declared, con- 
struction and maintenance men, both in 
and out of the railway field, are perplexed 
and concerned by the rapid deterioration 
of concrete that is becoming more and 
more apparent in structures built of this 


material, despite the fact that in the manu- 
facture of the concrete involved there had 
been strict adherence to recognized rules 
and specifications for both materials and 
work procedure. 

It likened the troubles now being ex- 
perienced by the users of concrete to those 
of the early users of steel until the time 
when steel was made under the direction 
of expert technicians, and suggested that 
concrete also should be made with field 
and laboratory control under experienced 
men, comparable with those of the steel 
industry, so that the party paying for con- 
crete construction will be assured of re- 
ceiving a product not only of a definite 
strength, which is now obtainable, but also 
one with a definite life, for which there 
is now no guarantee. 

After discussing the inherent weakness 
of concrete and the possibility of so many 
things going wrong in its manufacture be- 
cause of the human factor, the committee 
discussed various properties of cement, the 
reliability of aggregates, the importance of 
proper curing, the prevention of freezing 
and thawing and waterproofing, the pos- 
sible effects of air-entraining and dispersal 
agents, the placing and preparation of con- 
crete, and other considerations attendant 
to concrete construction. In its conclusion, 
the committee listed several general rules 
that should be followed to improve the 
strength, durability and wear resistance of 
concrete and also named several publica- 
tions that merit study. 


Turning Heavier 
Power 


The Committee on Adapting Turntables 
to Meet Modern Conditions, of which H. 
M. Harlow, assistant general supervisor 
bridges and buildings, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
was chairman, declared that the handling 
of long Diesel power units and larger, 
heavier steam locomotives over turntables 
not designed for the loads imposed, has se- 
verely taxed the strength of these tables 
and increased the problem of operating and 
maintaining them. Faced by the fact that 
new, ideally-designed tables are not readily 
obtainable, the responsible maintenance offi- 
cer, it said, can make many old facilities 
meet new requirements by converting bal- 
anced-type tables to three-point design, by 
lengthening tables too short for require- 
ments, and by strengthening others, as 
well as by replacing generally obsolete 
features with improved parts. 

The committee directed attention to the 
need for protecting the steel and trucks of 
tables from dirt and corrosion caused by 
drippings from locomotives and rainfall, by 
the construction of tight decks, and sug- 
gested several methods of obtaining them. 
Rail locks of a positive type, it said, are 
essential in the operation of tables for the 
correct alinement of rails of the approach 
tracks with those on the table. However, 
to counteract the improper practice of some 
operators to misuse the locking device for 
stopping the movement of the table, which 
results in unnecessary strain on both the 
rails and table, it recommended that thé rail 


lock levers be placed outside the cab and 
that a smaller diameter pipe line, supported 
on brackets at the side of the table, be in- 
stalled to operate the lock at the far end 


of the table. Also, to lessen the tendenc, 
of operators to “plug” or reverse the motor 
to stop the movement of the table, it sug- 
gested that mechanical, hydraulic, or elec. 
trical brakes be used and maintained to a 
high state of efficiency. 

The report of the committee gave con- 
siderable attention to the types of drives 
for turning tables, to the maintenance of 
circle walls and rails, and to the conversion 
of tables. It also included a lengthy dis- 
cussion of two- and four-wheel trucks. The 
importance of maintaining the approach 
tracks with a full ballast section and to 
main-line standards—a practice so widely 
overlooked—was emphasized, because of 
the effect that movement of the rail and 
poor lines and surface have on the proper 
functioning of turntables. 


Cleaning Pipe Lines 


Discussing the need for cleaning water 
mains and sewers, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Methods of Cleaning Water 
Lines, Sewers and Drains, of which W. D. 
Gibson, assistant engineer, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, was chairman, points 
out the economies and other benefits to 
be derived from such work, including, in- 
sofar as water mains are concerned, the 
faster delivery of water to locomotives on 
high-speed freight and passenger runs by 
the restoration of full capacity to existing 
pipe lines, and the reduction of the high 
operating costs that ensue from pumping 
water against high pressures created by 
obstructed lines. 

In the case of water lines, the report 
mentions the primary causes of obstruction 
as tuberculation, and the after-precipitation 
of lime and other mineral salts in treated 
water, while in the case of sewer lines, the 
primary obstructions, it says, are caused by 
cinders, earth and miscellaneous materials, 
as well as by hard incrustations of minerals 
deposited from locomotive or power-plant 
blow-down systems, and by tree roots and 
other growth. 

Classifying the general methods used for 
cleaning water lines as hydraulic, mechan- 
ical and chemical, the report cites a number 
of instances of economies brought about 
by pipe cleaning. At one important engine 
terminal, it says, where the daily water 
consumption about equalled delivery by con- 
tinuous pumping, a 12-in. water main 4,500 
ft. long was cleaned hydraulically in 1% 
hr., removing tons of mud and scale, which 
increased delivery by 300,000 gal. daily and 
reduced electric consumption by 400 kw. h. 
per day. 

In another instance, where it required 
15 to 20 min. to water a locomotive at an 
intermediate watering point, the report 
states that after mechanically cleaning less 
than 5 min. was required to put 10,000 gal. 
of water into a locomotive tender. 

At one engine terminal where drainage 
water backed up in the turntable pit after 
every rain, from a laterally connected shop 
sewer system, the line was cleaned by the 
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bucket method, removing many cubic yards 
of mud, cinders, sticks and large pieces of 
lime formation, at a fraction of the cost of 
replacing the system, which soon would 
have been necessary otherwise. 


Prefabricated 
e 
Buildings 

The main advantage to the railways in 
the use of prefabricated buildings is that 
such buildings can be erected, dismantled, 
and relocated much more rapidly and, in 
many cases, at lower cost than those of con- 
ventional design, according to the report of 
the Committee on Utility and Economy 
of Prefabricated Buildings, headed by A. G. 
Dorland, assistant engineer, Elgin, Joliet 
& Eastern. Other advantages, it said, are 
the flexibility of these buildings to suit 
various railway needs, and the lower in- 
surance rates prevailing for the more 
permanent concrete and steel types because 
of their fire-resistant construction. 

The disadvantages were said to be that 
the building codes and ordinances of some 
cities and towns do not permit the erection 
of prefabricated buildings ; that their archi- 
tectural style does not harmonize with that 
of existing buildings in some localities; 
and that there is the possibility, especially 
in the case of two-story structures, that 
they might be used later for a purpose for 
which they were not originally intended, 
bringing about their failure. 

Referring to precast concrete buildings, 
the committee mentioned the various sizes 
now available, the attractiveness of their 
design, and-their durability and ability to 
withstand damage from fire, inclement 
weather and vandalism, as well as the fact 
that they generally require no foundations 
or painting. It pointed out that this type 
building is especially suitable for housing 
valuable signal apparatus, or oil, gasoline, 
fusees and like materials. 

The committee discussed prefabricated 
steel buildings in some detail, including the 
wide range of sizes available and their 
design, construction and cost, and noted that 
buildings of this type are suitable for bunk 
house, kitchen, bath, and recreation pur- 
poses, as well as for tool sheds, motor 
car houses, garages, warehouses and store- 
houses. It also discussed in similar detail 
prefabricated frame buildings of California 
redwood and of plywood construction. 


B. & B. Shop 
Equipment 


Stating that the old saying, “A workman 
is as good as his tools,” is just as true 
today as it was years ago, the Committee 
on Tools and Equipment for Bridge and 
Building Shops, headed by H. E. Davis, 
supervisor bridges and buildings, New York 
Central, recommended that more modern 
tools and machinery be furnished to the 
B. & B. forces. Declaring that B. & B. 
shops with modern machinery and_ tools 
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will attract skilled personnel, it said, 
furthermore, that such shops can compete 
favorably with any production shop in 
outside industry, both as to quantity and 
quality of work. 

Properly equipped bridge and building 
division shops, the committee stated, will 
handle repairs to, and the construction of, 
window sash and frames, doors and frames, 
screens, signs and crossing gates; the con- 
struction of small buildings; the cutting of 
the framework of larger buildings; the 
repairs to damaged freight shipments; 
stove and furnace repairs; and the manu- 
facture of stovepipe, fittings and gutters. 
Such shops, it continued, can furnish much 
of the millwork needed by the railroad, 
and can make a considerable amount of its 
own lumber from salvaged bridge stringers, 
thereby providing scarce material and ef 
fecting sizable savings. 

The committee advanced its views for a 
desirable layout for a division shop, which 
included areas for carpenter work, water 
works repairs, small engine repairs, paint- 
ing, and material storage, and then gave a 
detailed list of recommended tools and 
machinery for equipping such shops. It 
also mentioned the desirability of having 
portable B. & B. shops in cars, preferably 
baggage cars, equipped with power units 
and tools—a subject that invoked much 
favorable comment from the floor after 
the presentation of the committee report. 


Off-Track Equipment 


Because wage raises have increased con- 
siderably the cost of labor for both workers 
actually engaged in productive work and 
non-productive employees required for 
work-train service, each project must be 
so planned and handled by supervisory 
officers as to make each worker, so far as 
possible, the operator of a machine or tool, 
preferably of the off-track type, according 
to the report on Developments in the Use 
of Off-Track Equipment, prepared by a 
committee headed by F. R. Spofford, as- 
sistant division engineer, Boston & Maine. 

After declaring that the cornerstone 
upon which the structure of off-track con- 
struction and maintenance must be built is 
the highway truck, the committee discussed 
the mobility of truck-mounted equipment 


and the developments in its use during 
the war, pointing out that, except for deep 
mud and thick forests, this type equipment 
can go almost anywhere, hauling materials 
and power equipment. 

Power units, including air compressors 
and electric generators of many types and 
makes, were improved and modified during 
the war period to fit the needs of the mili- 
tary services, and a trend in their develop- 
ment, the committee stated, is toward the 
small, readily-movable units, because ex- 
perience has shown these units to be more 
economical and easier to handle than the 
large ones. The committee then discussed 
briefly the use being made of air, electric, 
and gasoline-powered hoists to supplant 
brute force in the handling of bridge and 
building materials. 

In mentioning the uses and advantages 
of off-track cranes, the committee pointed 
out the value of the multiplicity in their 
employment in material-handling, pipe- 
laying, pile-driving, and earth-moving op- 
erations, made possible through the use of 
various interchangeable accessories. In 
conclusion it cautioned that careful thought 
should be given to the selection of equip- 
ment to avoid the choice of designs that 
limit the machines to a specific use. 


Preventing Injuries 


Classifying the two basic obstacles to be 
overcome in the elimination of personal 
injuries as (1) environment, unsafe tools, 
etc., and (2) man failures, the Committee 
on the Cause and Prevention of Injuries to 
Bridge and Building Employees, of which 
H. D. Curie, master carpenter, Baltimore & 
Ohio, was chairman, declared that, when all 
railroad employees reduce man failures to 
the extent that managements have reduced 
hazards, safety will have become a reality. 
After stating that bridge and building em- 
ployees as a class must be particularly 
vigilant in detecting hazards because of 
the constant variation in the types and 
locations of their work, which may entail 
the repairing of an enginehouse roof today, 
the repair of a trestle over a small ravine 
tomorrow, and then perhaps the repair of 

(Continued on page 568) 
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Treasury Officers Resume Meetings 


First convention in five years attracted 
record attendance of more than 300 mem- 
bers and guests to Edgewater Park, Miss. 


ESUMING its annual meetings 
R after their suspension for five years 
of the war period, the Treasury Division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads drew a record attendance of more 
than 300 members and guests for last 
week’s sessions at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. The meet- 
ing, extending from September 25 
through September 27, was featured by 
committee reports covering the five-year 
period since the last previous gathering 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., in Septem- 
ber, 1941, and by the addresses of 
Wayne A. Johnston, president of the 
Illinois Central, J. Elmer Monroe, as- 
sistant director of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, A. A. R., and H. W. Siddall, 
chairman of the Trans-Continental and 
Western Passenger associations. 

Although designated as the Division’s 
sixth annual convention, the meeting was 
the thirty-fifth gathering of railway 
treasury and finance officers, including 
meetings held under the auspices of the 
Division’s predecessor — the Railway 
Treasury Officers’ Association. As usual, 
there were executives of many banking 
and financial institutions among the 
guests. Transportation arrangements in- 
cluded a special I. C. train from Chi- 
cago which carried more than 175 mem- 
bers and guests to the meeting. 


Hurst Is New Chairman 


At the closing session, Harry Hurst, 
assistant treasurer of the Pennsylvania, 
was elected by acclamation to serve for 
the ensuing year as chairman of the Di- 
vision and of the Advisory Committee. 
He succeeds A. E. Tate, treasurer of 
the Southern, who presided at the meet- 
ing. E. R. Ford continues as secretary 
with headquarters as heretofore at 
Washington, D. C. By informal poll, the 
members indicated their preference for 
Atlantic City, N. J., as a 1947 meeting 
place, this being subject to ratification 
by the Advisory Committee. 

Under an amendment to the rules of 
order adopted at the meeting, members 
of the Advisory Committee, which super- 
vises the Division’s affairs in collabora- 
tion with A. A. R. Vice-President E. H. 
Bunnell, were designated by the Divi- 
sion’s several sectional groups which are 
comprised of treasury officers from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. This amend- 
ment formalizes with a Division rule, 
thus making effective on a permanent 


SAG 


basis, the emergency procedure under 
which the Advisory Committee was 
manned during the interim since the 
previous meeting in 1941. The previous 
rule provided for the election of Advis- 
ory Committee members from the floor 
at annual meetings. 

Other rules amendments contemplated 
by the convention’s action related to the 
qualifications for honorary membership,, 
and the discontinuance of the practice of 
appointing nominating committees to 
submit the names of candidates for elec- 
tive offices. A committee was designated 
to redraft the rules of order in accord- 
ance with the meeting’s expressions. 


Public Relations Opportunity 


Meanwhile, I. C. President Johnston 
had delivered his address at the conven- 
tion’s opening session where he was in- 
troduced by I. C. Vice-President R. E. 
Connolly. The I. C. president, as he put 
it, regards treasury officers as “truly key 
men of the railroads,” who are equipped 
to function in a broad public and em- 
ployee relations role as interpreters of 
the economics of railroading. 

“In the conduct of your work,” he said, 
“it is vitally necessary for you to have 
an understanding and appreciation of the 
workings of every business with which 
we have financial dealings. And the re- 
verse of that is also true—it lies within 
your power, and you have a great oppor- 
tunity, to aid all the people with whom 
we have dealings to know and understand 
and appreciate our business. There 
needs to be—and I think it is a desper- 
ate need—more and better understand- 
ing throughout the business community 
of the so-called ‘facts of life’ about the 
railroads. I urge you to give very serious 
thought to the opportunity that is yours 
to contribute to a better public compre- 
hension of railroad economics. 

“The second subject which I commend 
to your serious consideration is related 
to the first. That is the matter of your 
relations with all other departments. 
One might be called public relations and 
the other personnel relations. Perhaps it 
would be clearer to call one external re- 
lations and the other internal relations. 
The cash drawer is the nerve center of 
the railroad, and you are the custodians 
of the cash drawer. In that role you have 
a great opportunity to contribute to in- 
ternal as well as external harmony in the 
conduct of our affairs; you also have a 


fine opportunity to contribute to internal 
as well as external education in the 
economics of our business. Such eco- 
nomic education is desperately needed on 
the inside as well as (even more than) 
on the outside. 

“All of us who work for the railroads 
must have a sound working knowledge of 
the economics of our business if we are 
going to keep our industry and our in- 
dividual units of it in trim for the times. 
I look to you and your associates for 
genuine leadership in this field. I chal- 
lenge you to make it your business to 
interpret to all railroaders the economics 
of the business in which they are en- 
gaged.” 

Coming to a consideration of the rail- 
road outlook, Mr. Johnston expressed 
his own optimistic views and called upon 
the treasury officers to join him in a 
resolution to do all within their power 
to see that there is no return of the 
“philosophy of despair’ which ‘“en- 
gulfed” the industry in the pre-war pe- 
riod. Mr. Johnston does not believe this 
pessimism originated on the railroads; 
but “so many well-meaning but short- 
sighted people said over and over again 
that the railroads were a decadent indus- 
try—that they had passed their heyday 
and were on the way out—that even a lot 
of smart railroad people came to be inoc- 
ulated with this defeatist philosophy.” 

“That way of thinking,” the I. C. 
president continued, “has been pretty 
well wiped out by all the things that 
have happened since Hitler invaded Po- 
land seven years ago. .. . We are all 
engaged in a business which, as I see it, 
has a bright future with promise. It is a 
challenging future that calls for the best 
in every one of us. In the first 
speech that I made after assuming the 
presidency of the Illinois Central I 
undertook to express my concept of the 
outlook for the railroads. . . . I repeat 
it here and call upon you to make it the 
inspiration of all our thoughts and plans 
for the future. This is it: We must 
have railroads in and for America— 
solvent railroads, strong railroads, man- 
ned by alert and respected workmen, 
directed by progressive management, 
modernized to fit the needs of American 
enterprise, operating under sound 
policies of government, and command- 
ing the confidence of the American 
people.” 

The second day’s session was devoted 
entirely to consideration of reports of 
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standing committees and sectional 
groups, Chairman Tate getting those 
proceedings under way with brief re- 
marks on the work of the Advisory 
Committee. During the five-year period 
since the previous meeting, this commit- 
tee held eight meetings, including a 
pre-convention session at Edgewater 
Park. 


Division Wins New Prestige 


“The members,” Mr. Ttate went on, 
“have contributed much time and ef- 
fort to the consideration of the many 
varied subjects which have been brought 
to the attention of the committee for 
study and recommendation. The com- 
mittee has wholeheartedly cooperated 
with Vice-President Bunnell in super- 
vising and administering the affairs of 
the division during the trying war times, 
and in the post-war period in which we 
have been confronted with so many 
and perplexing problems. Like my pre- 
decessors in the office of chairman, I 
firmly believe that the prestige of the 
railway treasury officers organization 
has been materially enhanced through 
the cooperative efforts of the treasury 
officers in dealing with important sub- 
jects of national interest requiring ex- 
pedited and coordinated action on behalf 
of our industry.” 

Following “streamlined” procedures 
agreed upon prior to the meeting, Secre- 
tary Ford summarized the detailed re- 
port of the Advisory Committee. Where 
reference was made to a subject which 
had been considered also by a standing 
committee, the chairman of the latter 
was called upon to highlight his com- 
mittee’s report. This routine gave mem- 
bers a coordinated and up-to-date report 
on findings of all committees which had 
any aspect of subject under considera- 
tion. The Advisory Committee’s report 
showed that the present membership of 
the Division includes 273 treasury and 
finance officers representing 166 member 
roads of the A. A. R. There are also 
26 associate memberships, held by car- 
riers which are not A. A. R. member 
roads. 

Among the more important matters 
before the meeting was the proposed 
Manual of Treasury Procedure, pre- 
pared by E. W. Hotchkiss, consultant 
tor the Division, and distributed to all 
members prior to the meeting. During 
the discussion of the manual, attention 
was directed to the fact that rules and 
regulations affecting railway treasury 
procedure are contained in federal and 
State statutes, regulations of the I. C. C., 
tariffs of the carriers, circulars issued 
by individual treasury departments and 
by the Division itself, and instructions 
issued by other railroad departments. 
\nd it was also noted that apparently 
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no coordination exists and no index is 
available to agents and other interested 
officers in need of a guide to direct a 


search for desired information or 


advice. 
Manual About Ready 


The manual was drafted after a re- 
view of a cross-section of instructions 
issued by 22 roads, it being emphasized 
that it is not intended to be binding 
on any carrier. Its purpose is only 
advisory. After revisions in accord 
with suggestions submitted by interested 
railroad officers, the manual will be pub- 
lished by the A. A. R. early next year. 

Another matter which evoked consid- 
erable discussion was the proposed re- 
vision and republication of the Divi- 
sion’s Circular TD-71—the list of banks 
through which drafts for settlement of 


inter-road accounts may be drawn. 
Ralph W. Scheffer, manager of the 
Check Department, Federal Reserve 


Bank of New York, who collaborated 
with the Division’s Committee on 
Banks in progressing this subject, re- 
viewed events leading up to the recom- 
mendation that A. A. R. member roads 
be circularized to ascertain whether 
their treasurers have (or will) arrange 
for the handling of inter-line account 
drafts as cash items. 

Mr. Scheffer stated that the larger 
banking institutions are very much in- 
terested in the circular and in handling 
railroad drafts as cash items wherever 
possible. He suggested, however, that 
the circular, when reissued should list 
the routing symbols of only those banks 
with which arrangements for such han- 
dling have been made. He explained 
that this would eliminate much confu- 
sion, since the use of routing symbols 
implies that the item involved is to be 
handled as a cash item. 


Would Make Drafts Cash Items 


The Federal Reserve official further 
suggested that reissuance be delayed 
until returns are received from the 
circular being sent to member roads, as 
noted above. Later on, the convention 
approved the inauguration of a cam- 
paign to have all treasurers arrange for 
the handling of inter-line account drafts 
as cash items with the understanding 
that the proceeds from such drafts would 
be remitted to the drawe without de- 
duction of any collection charges. In 
this connection, it was recalled that 
the whole matter arose as a result of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s Regulation 
“Q,” which makes member banks sub- 
ject to a fine if they absorb more than 
$2 of such charges for a single depositor 
in any one month. 

The Advisory 


Committee’s report 


also reviewed the past five years’ de- 
velopments with respect to joint-credit 
arrangements, revealing that such ar- 
rangements have now been established at 
933 common points throughout the coun- 
try. Under them, the participating car- 
riers collaborate in the enforcement of 
I. C. C. credit regulations relating to 
allowable time for payment of freight 
charges. The subject is being actively 
progressed within the Division’s sec- 
tional groups for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether post-war conditions call 
for extension of the plan to points 
where it was not justified on the basis 
of traffic volume in the pre-war period. 

The convention reaffirmed the Divi- 
sion’s previoys stand in favor of peti- 
tioning the I. C. C. “at the opportune 
time” for a reopening of commission 
proceedings relating to the extension 
of credit by the different types of car- 
riers. The objective of the plea would 
be to have the commission eliminate 
disparities between the rules promulgated 
for railroads in Ex Parte 73 and the 
Ex Parte MC-1 regulations applying to 
motor carriers. 


Other Credit Matters 


Other credit matters which came be- 
fore the meeting for discussion included 
a proposal to allow an additional day 
of credit to industries which have 
established a five-day week; extension 
of credit on shipments delivered to 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps post 
exchanges ; inter-line settlement of reve- 
nues from traffic transported over joint 
routes with motor or water carriers; 
collection of charges due from foreign 
governments and purchasing commis- 
sions; rules governing the uniform col- 
lection of passenger and related tariff 
charges; extension of credit by express 
companies; and carrier practices with 
respect to the extension of credit to 
freight forwarders. 

With respect to Consolidated Classi- 
fication Rule 7, the convention was 
brought up-to-date on the various 
amendments and other developments 
since the 1941 meeting. This is the 
rule which governs the delivery of 
order and advise shipments prior to the 
surrender of the order bill of lading, 
written order, or other required docu- 
ment. Numerous proposals had been 
considered by the Advisory Commit- 
tee and rejected, all of them having for 
their purpose the elimination of Rule 
7’s present requirement that the shipper 
must present a specific corporate surety 
bond in order to be relieved of his obli- 
gation under a blanket bond where the 
bill of lading or other document is un- 
avoidably delayed or lost. It was the 
consensus that- there should be no 
relaxation of the present rule on 
the matter. 
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At the same time, it was suggested 
that National Diversion and Recon- 
signment Rules 8 and 16 be amended 
to include reference to security as de- 
fined in Classification Rule 7. A “stand- 
ard” form of letter of indemnity for use 
in connection with the delivery of im- 
port shipments under the provisions of 
Rule 7 was approved as recommended 
practice of the Division. Also, the 
forms of shippers’ order bonds, previ- 
ously adopted as recommended uniform 
practice, were revised to make their 
provisions conform precisely to the 
amended requiremments of Rule 7. 

As the latter was being done, the 
single-shipment indemnity bond was 
simplified so that all writing could be 
shown on the first sheet, the terms and 
conditions of the bond being set forth 
on the back. The principle of joint 
bonds at common points was approved, 
as was a rule to the effect that the maxi- 
mum value of freight shipments released 
under protection of a blanket bond 
shall not exceed 80 per cent of the 
amount of the bond except in an emer- 
gency situation. 

Unanimously approved by the conven- 
tion was an Advisory Committee rec- 
ommendation to the effect that a study be 
conducted of the forms of vouchers, 
checks, drafts, etc., used by individual 
roads. It was pointed out in this con- 
nection that some carriers are still effect- 
ing settlements through documents re- 
quiring both receipt and endorsement, 
whereas the recommended form requires 
but a single endorsement. It was under- 
stood that as a result of the convention’s 
action, arrangements would be made for 
the appointment by the A. A. R. Ac- 
counting Division of a subcommittee of 
its Disbursements Committee to collabo- 
rate with the Treasury Division’s Com- 
mittee on Banks and officials of the 
American Bankers Association and the 
Federal Reserve System in further pro- 
gressing the matter with a report setting 
forth recommended uniform and simpli- 
fied forms of vouchers, drafts, checks, 
and other negotiable paper. 


Plans for Selling Tickets 


Among other subjects considered in 
the Advisory Committee’s report were 
various pending proposals to provide 
more convenient arrangements for the 
purchase of railroad passenger transpor- 
tation; and it was to a discussion of this 
matter that Chairman Siddall of the 
Trans-Continental and Western Passen- 
ger associations devoted his address. He 
stated that as a result of joint confer- 
ences between treasury and traffic offi- 
cers it had been decided to issue a ques- 
tionnaire for the purpose of ascertaining 
the views of present and potential rail 
patrons as to their preferences with re- 
spect to three proposed plans as follows: 

Plan A, providing for a card some- 


what similar to the air lines’ credit card, 
with a plate attached from which an im- 
print could be obtained at the ticket 
office on a check or draft which would 
clear through the banks in the usual 
manner, the principal difference as com- 
pared with the air lines’ plan being that 
the railroads would receive their money 
practically immediately on sale _ of 
tickets whereas the air lines render bills 
monthly or at other agreed periods. 

Plan B, which provides for so-called 
railroad warrants in the form of trav- 
elers’ checks which would be issued and 
cleared through the banks in the same 
manner as travelers checks. 

Plan C, the so-called Swanson Plan, 
which provides for an outside organi- 
zation to solicit the firms and industries 
and for drafts on a central bank ap- 
proved by the railroads and by industry. 

Mr. Siddall said that 16,208 question- 
naires were sent out September 9, and 
2,407 replies (a 14.86 per cent return) 
had been received up to the time he 
spoke. The returns showed that 1,711 
favored Plan A; 135 favored Plan B; 
36 favored Plan C; and 228 were not 
interested in any plan. The air credit 
card plan is now used by 1,184 of the 
respondents, the returns further indi- 
cated. Moreover, they also showed that 
330 would prefer to have the railroads 
adopt the air credit card plan. 

As Mr. Siddall explained, the purpose 
of all three plans is to simplify the pur- 
chase of passenger transportation by 
eliminating the “cash and carry” aspects 
of ticket buying. In his opinion, each of 
the three plans set out in the railroad 
questionnaire is superior to the air credit 
card in that no deposits or minimum an- 
nual travel requirements are involved. 

On this matter, the convention en- 


B. & M. cars get “Minute Man” insignia 
_ The Boston & Maine is placing its official in- 
signia on all its freight cars in place of the for- 
mer plain lettering of the road name. Here a 


painter at the Concord, N. H., shops is putting 
finishing touches to stenciling on the side of a 
box car. 


dorsed the Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendation that any proposal to institute 
a travel credit card plan on the air line 
pattern be disapproved; and that the 
traffic officers be informed that other 
plans studied by the treasury officers, 
including the three set out in the railroad 


questionnaire, were surrounded with 
sufficient safeguards. It was also the 
consensus of the meeting that if pro- 
posals to sell passenger transportation 
on the installment plan are adopted, the 
necessary arrangements should be made 
available through an outside corporation 
rather than by having the railroads indi- 
vidually or collectively deal with the 
banks. 

Remaining business of the meeting 
included informal remarks by A. A. R. 
Vice-President Bunnell and reports of 
the Division’s several standing commit- 
tees, which will be reproduced in the 
forthcoming Sixth Annual Report of the 
Division. The address on “Traffic and 
Earnings Prospects,” delivered by As- 
sistant Director Monroe of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics was reported in 
the Railway Age of September 28, 
page 509. 


B. & B. Officers 


Annual Meeting 

(Continued from page 565) 
a bridge at dizzy heights over a rushing 
torrent next week, the committee listed the 
more frequent causes of injuries that occur 
to men in the bridge and building de- 
partment. 

Commenting on the fact that injuries 
sustained from falls are usually of the more 
serious type and, proportionately, are great- 
er in number than any other class of acci- 
dents, the committee listed the causes of 
falls as (1) overloading, defective mate- 
rials, and faulty design; (2) lack of rail- 
ings or toe boards, or both; (3) falling 
objects, such as refuse, materials and tools; 
(4) failures of floor boards; (5) failure 
of tackle; (6) wind and fire; and (7) 
carelessness. It then urged extreme care 
and precaution when handling pile drivers, 
cranes and explosives, and then turned its 
attention to the erection and proper use 
of scaffolds, both the fixed and swing-types, 
and the use of barricades, where necessary, 
to safeguard the public. 

Continuing its report, the committee 
dealt with the precautions that should be 
observed in cutting and welding operations 
in the repair of tanks and containers that 
hold or have held inflammable materials, 
and in the use of air and electric tools. It 
also stressed the importance of having 
well-trained machine operators. 

Following a discussion of the causes of 
motor-car accidents and of the correct op- 
eration of motor cars, the committee spoke 
highly of the value of safety meetings, 
which produce frank discusions and an- 
alyze all accidents, and then, after com- 
menting favorably on the safety “rule-a-day” 
practice adopted by many railroads, it 
concluded with 12 suggestions for the 
advancement of safety education. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


4th Quarter Loadings 


Seen up 9.8 Per Cent 


Shippers boards predict rise 
above the corresponding 
period of last year 


Freight car loadings in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1946 are expected to be 9.8 per cent 
above those in the same period in 1945, 
according to estimates compiled by the 13 
Shippers Advisory Boards. 

On the basis of those estimates, loadings 
of the 30 principal commodities will be 
7,599,575 cars in the fourth quarter of 
1946, compared with 6,924,123 actual car 
loadings for the same commodities in the 
corresponding period in the preceding year. 
All of the 13 boards estimate an increase 
in loadings for the fourth quarter of 1946 
compared with the same period in 1945 
except the Northwest region. 

The accompanying tabulation below 
shows actual loadings for each district in 
the fourth quarter of 1945, the estimated 
loadings for the fourth quarter of 1946, 
and the percentage of increase or decrease. 

The 13 boards expect an increase in the 
fourth quarter of 1946 compared with the 
same period one year ago, in the loading 
of 25 of the commodities listed, and a de- 
crease in five. Among those showing the 
greatest increases are the following: Au- 
tomobiles and trucks, 138.5 per cent; agri- 
cultural implements and vehicles other than 
automobiles, 45.1 per cent; cement, 42.6 
per cent; canned goods, 16.5 per cent; 
gravel, sand and stone, 15.8 per cent; coal 
and coke, 15.1 per cent; lime and plaster, 
14.6 per cent; brick and clay products, 12.7 
per cent; lumber and forest products, 12.4 
per cent; fresh fruits, other than citrus 
fruits, 12.3 per cent; machinery and boilers, 
11.2 per cent ; potatoes, 10.7 per cent ; paper, 
paperboard and prepared roofing, 9.9 per 
cent; cotton, 6.8 per cent; fresh vegetables, 
6.6 per cent; and grain, 6.3 per cent. 

Commodities for which decreases are esti- 
mated and the amount of the decrease fol- 
low: Hay, straw and alfalfa, 16.5 per cent; 
livestock, 15.5 per cent; ore and concen- 
trates, 8 per cent; flour, meal and other 


Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards 


Great Lakes ... 373,308 
Ohio Valley ... .. 864,730 
Mid-West 904,866 
Northwest 540,566 
Trans-Mo-Kan. 401,059 
Southeast . 762,789 
Southwest ..... 483,011 
New England ... : 116,761 
Atlantic States ... 677,236 
Pacific Coast ... SES 
Pacific N. W. .. 199,574 

Total .. 6,924,123 
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Actual Loadings 
Fourth Quarter of 1945 


mill products, 1.7 per cent, and sugar, syrup 
and molasses, seven-tenths of one per cent. 


Strike Called on C. A. & E. 


A walkout on October 1 of 168 motormen, 
conductors, collectors and switchmen on 
the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin, flowing a 
strike order by two railroad brotherhoods 
when the road stated it was unable to 
grant wage increases amounting to 18% 
cents per hour, halted the company’s 263 
daily trains and left 25,000 passengers— 
including 8,000 Chicago commuters—with- 
out regular train service. The two unions, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, called the strike after 
the road maintained that it could raise 
wages no more than 14% cents per hour. 
In speaking for the C. A. & E., Arthur L. 
Schwartz, president, said: “We already 
have offered them all our income for the 
year and asked them to give us a chance 
to live.” 


Kansas City Southern Enters 
Air Freight Business 


The Kansas City Southern Skyways, Inc., 
has been organized by the Kansas City 
Southern, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. The new company will be 
headed by J. E. Kimmel, vice-president; 
E. C. Oliver, chief pilot and operations 
manager, and J. M. Kershaw, superin- 
tendent of maintenance. The president of 
the company has not been appointed. 

The K. C. S. Skyways stated that it will 
operate airplanes to any airport in the 
United States, with charges based on point- 
to-point, straight-line mileage, rather than 
on circuitous airline routes. Pickup and 
delivery service from the airports will be 
furnished, if the shipper desires, the com- 
pany said. 

Present equipment includes 3 twin-engine, 
Douglas C-47 planes, with payload capaci- 
ties of 7,000 Ib. each, and 3 single-engine, 
Norseman planes, with 1,800 Ib. payload 
capacity each. The company is contem- 
plating the purchase of additional equip- 
ment. 


Estimated Loadings Per Cent 

Fourth Quarter of 1946 Increase 
425,145 13.9 
1,047,886 21.2 
974,139 7.7 

504,505 6.7dec 
428,037 6.7 
813,149 6.6 
484,963 0.4 
122,195 4.7 
765,704 13.1 
1,080,460 13.1 
346,410 5.0 
353,107 12.1 
253,875 27.2 
7,599,575 9.8 


Calls for a Sound 
Financial Roadbed 


Metzman tells traffic clubs 
stable economy depends 
on transportation 


In an address October 1 at the twenty- 
third annual meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Gustav Metzman, president of the 
New York Central, discussed the relation- 
ship of transportation to this country’s 
world leadership, emphasizing the inter- 
dependence of industry and transportation 
and the serious consequences to the whole 
economy that can scarcely be avoided un- 
less there is soon developed some form of 
financial security for transportation. Ex- 
cerpts from this address follow: 

To find a workable financial footing for 
America’s transportation calls for thor- 
ough public understanding and economic 
statesmanship of the highest order. For it 
is one of the basic economic problems of 
the world leadership in which this nation 
finds itself today. We Americans did not 
seek that position of world leadership. 
But we have it. It is a position of vast 
opportunities. But it is equally one of 
tremendous responsibilities. We dare not 
make economic mistakes. For if we do, 
we shall not suffer the consequences alone. 
We shall spread suffering and misery 
throughout the world... . 

This gigantic task of world reconstruc- 
tion and reconversion offers unparalleled 
opportunity to every part of this country’s 
industrial, agriculturai and transportation 
sysetm. But now let us look upon 
the other face of these same opportunities, 
and see the tremendous responsibilities in- 
volved. For every stoppage, every shortage 
that develops in any part of our great in- 
dustrial machine now not only causes local 
or even national hardship, but spreads 
suffering abroad as well. 

During the past three months, there has 
been such a shortage—a nationwide short- 
age of freight cars. . . . Now, quite aside 
from the immediate and aggravating causes 
of today’s car shortage, its basic, underlying 
cause is traceable directly back to the 
war. War, with its record freight move- 
ments, wore out cars at a record rate. At 
the same time, war-born shortages of 
critical materials prevented adequate build- 
ing of new freight cars for replacement. 
Thus a car shortage became inevitable. 


Cause and Effect—Let me make myself 
clear. I am not looking backward for an 
excuse. I am certainly not questioning 
the prior need for tanks and guns and 
shells and fighting ships in wartime. I 
am simply illustrating the truth that when 
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cars wear out and are not replaced fast 
enough, a car shortage follows which works 
hardship on all American industry and on 
those abroad who look to America for 
urgently needed goods. And I cite this 
illustration because war is by no means the 
only thing that can bring about such a 
dangerous discrepancy between freight car 
mortality and new car construction. Exactly 
the same result must follow if the rail- 
roads for an considerable period are pre- 
vented from earning enough to purchase 
new equipment. Exactly the same result 
will follow if the railroads of America 
are compelled to go on operating at high, 
post-war labor, material and supply costs, 
while depending for their revenue on rates 
that are little above pre-war levels. 


Right now, we on America’s railroads 
are—if you will—gambling. For we are 
re-equipping—we are modernizing—we are 
improving our rights of way. In short, 
we are preparing to provide the finer, 
faster, more efficient transportation that 
your expanding industries “must have if 
America is to prosper at home and meet 
its world responsibilities. And we are 
counting upon the enlightened self interest 
of you in industry, and upon the funda- 
mental fairness of the American people, to 
make it possible for us to continue this 
program of progress for the good of all. ... 

But the question I must raise is this: 
Can the New York Central, and the rail- 
roads of America long continue such pro- 
gressiveness if their earning power is pro- 
gressively squeezed between post-war oper- 
ating costs and pre-war rates? The 
answer is—they can’t! No industry on 
earth can long provide an ever improving 
service if it is compelled to operate in the 
red. 

Realism in Rates Required—The 
prime and pressing need of the railroads 
now is to bring their freight rates up 
into line with their post-war labor and 
operating costs. For only in that way can 
they hope to remain in business as private 
industries. And only in that way can 
they hope to provide the increased and 
improved service which you will need as 
your output rises to satisfy America’s 
growing markets at home and abroad. To- 
day, all industry is on the eve of a great 
peacetime expansion. Certainly, this is 
no time to let the railroads be crippled, by 
wholely inadequate freight rates. 

Increased expenses and decreased reve- 
nues seriously threaten the ability of the 
railroads to continue providing adequate 
and efficient transportation, to maintain 
their properties satisfactorily, and to make 
necessary improvements. In order to meet 
the critical situation resulting from the 
combination of increased wages and in- 
creased prices for materials and supplies 
together with the severe decline in traffic 
and earnings, it is imperative that the 
railroads’ petition for a general increase in 
freight rates be granted promptly. We 
cannot provide adequate and efficient trans- 
portation at pre-war rates. The prices we 
receive must be promptly adjusted to those 

Traffic Will Bear It—There is no 
reason why traffic expected to move in the 
years following 1946 cannot support the 
world’s finest transportation if freight rates 
and charges are in proper relation to the 
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wages the railroads pay, the ‘cost of ma- 
terials and supplies which they must buy, 
and the general price structure prevailing 
in the national economy. In the final 
analysis, adequate revenues for the rail- 
roads are bound to benefit not merely the 
railroads but all industry and the nation 
at large. The railroads are the nation’s 
arteries carrying the life blood of industry. 
If those arteries are strong and healthy, 
then all industry is in better position to 
prosper. But if those arteries are weak 
and improperly nourished with inadequate 
revenues, they then deterioriate and the 
nation together with all industry suffers. 
A freight rate increase, therefore, is equally 
important to the country and all other in- 
dustry as it is to the railroads. . 

The histgry of labor over the years has 
been one of consistent increase in power. 
With this power must go a commensurate 
sense of responsibility. Power, wisely 
gained and wisely managed, can contribute 
immeasurably to the good of all. Power 
without responsibility, however, inevitably 
becomes destructive and in due course can 
result only in undermining the effective 
functioning of our economic system. In 
the interests of the country, no less than 
labor itself, responsible power, wisely ad- 
ministered, will advocate wages, and pro- 
ductivity in return therefor, which will per- 
mit industry to function without interrup- 
tion at maximum production and maximum 
employment. The productivity of labor 
must go hand in hand with the wages of 
labor. 


Sound Economic Roadbed—In the 
days ahead, you in industry will need, and 
expect, post-war transportation. Perhaps 
you think of it primarily in terms of swift 
streamlined passenger trains and new, 
highspeed merchandise trains. But, be- 
ing a railroa1 man, I think of post-war 
transportation urst of all in terms of a 
roadbed. For fast, efficient modern trains 
can only run over a solid, well-graded 
roadbed with strong rails to withstand to- 
day’s mighty loads and speeds. 

Similarly, real post-war transportation 
can only be operated on a sound financial 
roadbed. It must be built upon the rock 
ballast of freight rates that are consistent 
with costs. It must be freed from the un- 
reasonable grades imposed by present, un- 
economic Government transportdtion poli- 
cies. It must be smoothed by the creation 
of working rules, not aimed at inflated 
hourly pay, but at efficiency—efficiency 
which alone assures steady employment, 
high wages and lasting security. 

I realize that such problems of peace are, 
generally, far more difficult to solve than 
those of war. But I also feel strongly 
that there is nothing wrong with us, now, 
that hard work and mutual fairness will 
not cure. These problems must be solved, 
and solved on a high level of economic 
statesmanship. For only in such a way 
can we hope to maintain an efficient, ex- 
panding production and transportation sys- 
tem that will enable America to reap the 
opportunities and meet the responsibilities 
of world leadership. 


I. C. Investigates Air Service 


To explore thoroughly the question 
wheth<> or not the Illinois Central should 


provide air transportation for freight ship- 
ments, the road has employed the Charles 
A. Rheinstrom Aviation Consultants, headed 
by Charles A. Rheinstrom, former vice- 
president in charge of traffic and director 


of American Airlines. This organization 
will make a complete study of the transpor- 
tation of cargo by air in the road’s terri- 
tory, from the point of view of possible 
offerings of that service by the railroad. 


Burlington Completes 
Extensive C. T. C. 


On September 27, the Burlington placed 
centralized traffic control in service on 
137 miles of single track between McCook, 
Neb., and Akron, Colo., thus completing 
this form of train operation by signal indi- 
cation on 483 consecutive miles of single 
track between Lincoln, Neb., and Denver, 
Colo., which is said to be the longest con- 
tinuous territory controlled by C. T. C. 
Between Lincoln and Chicago the Bur- 
lington has two or more tracks except for 
26.2 miles of single track between Red 
Oak, Iowa and Balfour and 5.4 miles be- 
tween Greenwood, Neb., and Waverly, 
which also are equipped with C. T. C 
Thus, the Burlington now has either two 
or more tracks, or else single track with 
C. T. C, on the entire 1,034 miles be- 
tween Chicago and Denver. 

Although not the first railroad to in- 
stall C. T. C., the Burlington claims to 
have made the first installation on a com- 
plete engine district, the project on 112 
miles of single track between Akron, Colo., 
and Denver having been completed in 1937. 

In August, the Burlington completed the 
installation of C. T. C. on 58 miles of 
single track between Flag Center, IIl., and 
Savannah which, added to the 48.5 miles 
previously in service on its Twin Cities 
line, makes a total 107 miles so equipped. 
The remainder of the 427 miles on this 
route between Chicago and St. Paul, Minn.; 
has two or more main tracks. 


Experimental P. F. E. Reefer 
Ready for Tests 


An experimental lightweight refrigerator 
car which has been under construction for 
almost a year in Los Angeles, Cal., has 
just been completed by the Pacific Fruit 
Express Company and will soon go into 
actual service, undergoing extensive car 
tests and research during the next two 
years. 

Exterior sheathing of the many-purpose. 
standard-dimension car is Reynolds alum- 
inum alloy. Use of this metal allo) 
throughout the superstructure is said to 
result in a saving of almost four tons com- 
pared with conventional refrigerator cars. 
while steel has been retained for the load- 
bearing underparts. The car will roll on 
new easy-riding trucks. 

Virtually all improvements suggested by 
the National Fruit and Vegetable Trace 
Committee are embodied in this experi- 
mental car, according to P. F. E. Ii also 
has such existing features of the newest 
P. F. E. cars as half-stage icing devices, 
herringbone floor racks for better bearing 
surface under all types of loads, and con- 
vertible ice bunkers which can be folded 
when not needed, thereby increasing the 
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capacity of the car when used as a box car 
‘or a wide variety of freight. As in other 
a the newest P. F. E. cars, the walls, 
Joor and roof of this experimental car have 
an extra thickness of insulating material, 
a new light-weight glass insulation being 
used in this instance. It also has side 
yall flues and circulating fans to force the 
cooling or warming air around the load. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended September 28 totaled 916,483 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on October 3. This was an in- 
crease of 17,430 cars, or 1.9 per cent, above 
the preceding week, an increase of 83,974 
cars, or 10.1 per cent, above the correspond- 
ing week last year, and an increase of 
3.856 cars, or 0.4 per cent, above the com- 
parable 1944 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
nded September 21 totaled 899,053 cars, 
and the summary for that week as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, A. A. 
R., follows: 

Revenue Freight Car Loading 


For the Week Ended Saturday, September 21 


District 1946 1945 1944 
Eastern 172,099 150,139 164,992 
Allegheny 189,712 178,093 195,163 
Pocahontas 64,410 53,470 53,636 
Southern 128,961 112,852 123,340 
Northwestern 142,589 140,363 141,485 
Central Western 138,922 139,951 143,171 
Southwestern 62,400 62,425 76,096 
Total Western 

Districts 343,911 342,739 360,752 
Total All Roads 899,053 837,293 897,885 

Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products 48,174 55,624 49.832 
Livestock ‘ 19,129 21,728 2%,829 
Coal “a 189,123 172,367 174,847 
Coke ... ; 14,422 12,22 13,720 
Forest products 49,478 40,832 44,024 
Ore : 67,530 72,354 75,567 
Merchandise l.c.l. 122,280 107,859 107,714 
Miscellaneous .. 388,917 354,382 410,350 
September 21 .. 899,053 857,293 897,883 
September 14 907,169 856,101 891,486 
September 7 ... 794,483 729,854 825,166 
August 31 908,440 860,342 897,603 
August 24 884,957 853,426 904,871 


Cumulative total, 

38 weeks .... 29,502,114 31,181,590 31,833,438 

In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended September 21 totaled 80,658 cars 
as compared with 73,489 cars for the cor- 
responding week last year, according to 
the compilation by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
; Cars Rec’d from 
Totals for Canada: Loaded Connections 
September 21, 1946 80,658 35,471 
September 22, 1945 73,489 32,491 
Cumulative Totals 
for Canada: 
September 21, 1946 2,593,254 1,291,485 
September 22,1945 2,616,402 1,358,451 


Union Pacific Passenger Train 
Derailed; Six Dead 


_ Six people were killed and more than 50 
injured when the Union Pacific’s fast west- 
bound Chicago-Los Angeles train, the 
“Transcontinental,” was derailed on a curve 
three miles east of Victorville, Cal., on 
September 26. Of the dead, five were 
passengers, while the other was a coach 
porter, 

\ccording to a spokesman for the rail- 
road, the accident occurred on a 6-degree 
curve to the right on which the super- 
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elevation was 3% in., and on which there 


was a speed restriction of 40 m. p. h. The 
track at this point is owned and maintained 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, but 
is used by both lines. The locomotive, 
baggage car and three day coaches were 
all overturned in the derailment, while the 
two dining cars were derailed, but re- 
mained upright. The Pullman cars, which 
were on the rear of the train, remained on 
the track. All of the fatalities and serious 
injuries occurred in the coaches. 

The cause of the derailment, which took 
place at 7 a. m., was not immediately es- 
tablished. 


Allegheny Shippers Board Meets 


The fifty-fifth meeting of the Allegheny 
Regional Advisory Board was held in the 
Hotel Pick-Ohio, Youngstown, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 19, with General Chairman F. M. 
Russell, traffic manager of the General 
Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, pre- 
siding. An increase of 13.2 per cent was 


* 


* 


forecast in regional carloadings for the 
fourth quarter of this year, as compared 
with the same 1945 period, one of the 
major factors in the expected increase be- 
ing the larger movement of coal and coke 
that is expected in view of curtailed ship- 
ments last year when many mines were 
closed for as much as 17 days. 

The luncheon session was addressed by 
William ‘White, president of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, whose re- 
marks were partially reported in Railway 
Age of September 28, page 522. The na- 
tional transportation situation and the 
freight car supply picture were reviewed 
by W. E. Callahan, manager, open top car 
section, Car Service Division, Association 
of American Railroads. The need for co- 
operation between shippers and carriers to 
meet the situation caused by the car 
shortage was stressed by J. B. Keeler, as- 
sistant general traffic manager of the Kop- 
pers Company and chairman of the board’s 
emergency transportation committee. 

Mr. Keeler, speaking for the legislative 


* 


The United States is the last great 
stronghold of the profit and loss system 
of capitalistic free enterprise. It is the 
last great nation of a republican or con- 
stitutional form of democracy. The 
years of the present century have wit- 
nessed its great industrial development 
unparalleled in the annals of history. 
The lot of the average man under this 
form of government has been better than 
at any time under any other form. Un- 
der the system of free enterprise the 
production of goods and their availabil- 
ity and enjoyment by the masses reached 
its zenith prior to World War II. It 
was the conversion of the instruments 
of peace-time production to the pur- 
poses of war, through the team work and 
ability of a free and resourceful people, 
that tipped the scales in favor of the 
allies against the earlier preparedness of 
dictators, and at least temporarily has 
afforded the opportunity for a continu- 
ance of the American way of life and 
the betterment of all people. 

It is easy for men to believe those who 
make promises for betterment of condi- 
tions ; it is difficult to refute promises by 
facts. Men are prone to form their be- 
liefs and base their actions on emotions 
rather than reason, hence it requires 
education and constant repetitive effort 
to offset the glowing promises of the 
demagog which are impossible of fulfill- 
ment and destructive in effect. It is only 
natural for men to want to improve their 
lot and to wish for what they want. 
The trouble arises in teaching them what 
is possible of accomplishment and the 
best way to attain it. Industry has not 
effectively approached the task with re- 
spect to its own employes or the public. 
Free Enterprise is now reaping the 
whirlwind, approaching its own extinc- 
tion. 

It should be recognized by manage- 
ment that there are three principal par- 
ties involved in the operation of Free 


A Job for Management 


Enterprise : investors, employees and the 
public. To attract capital to originate 
and conduct successful enterprise, the 
investor must reasonably feel he will re- 
ceive a fair return on the money he risks 
in the venture. The employee has a 
right to hope for fair wages and working 
conditions, and he should expect to loy- 
ally and ably assist in making the busi- 
ness a success. He should be shown 
that under Free Enterprise labor has 
prospered and will continue to prosper 
to a greater degree than under any sys- 
tem of controlled economy. The third 
party is the public consumer, who for 
his purchases is entitled to as good a 
product as the circumstances will permit. 

As between management and em- 
ployees, where the number is small, 
nothing is equal to personal contact and 
the creation of goodwill and confidence. 
Where the industry is too great for per- 
sonal contact between top management 
and employes, recourse must be had to 
a careful selection and education of 
supervisory foremen, aided by the print- 
ed word such as house organs or maga- 
zines. But, whether by oral or printed 
word, the presentation must be complete, 
sincere and constantly repeated. It has 
the elements of any other advertising or 
selling job. With investors, where 
numerous and scattered, the same proc- 
ess must ensue. 

The successful sale of the Free Enter- 
prise principle must be widely under- 
taken. A few cannot do the job. Asa 
railroad man I have striven to follow 
the plan outlined above but without sim- 
ilar efforts by others I cannot hope that 
a great deal has been accomplished. It 
is a job for all industry to do thoroughly 
in each community. In this way the 
whole will be leavened. 


—James B. Hill, president of the Louisville 
& Nashville, in an articie prepared for the 
Fusion Point, published by the Southern Coal 
Company. 
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committee, recommended that the board 
adopt a resolution urging renewal for one 
year of the so-called Certificate No. 44, 
whereby the director of war mobilization 
and recoaversion has previously exempted 
the rate bureau method of making freight 
rates from anti-trust law action. The 
board acted favorably on this proposal, and 
recommended that other advisory boards 
take similar action. 

On the suggestion of the car efficiency 
committee, presented by J. N. Lind, traffic 
manager of Spang Chalfant, Inc., Am- 
bridge, Pa., the board also adopted a reso- 
lution urging the A. A. R. to appeal to 
the office of Defense Transportation to se- 
cure some restriction in connection with 
the use of steel and other materials sup- 
plied to car builders so that preference in 
the use of scarce materials will be given 
to the manufacture of cars for American 


Pennsylvania Gives Facts In 
Delay of Improved Service 


Improved daylight passenger service be- 
tween Chicago and cities approximately 
300 miles east and south thereof, which is 
in the top-drawer of the Pennsylvania’s 
post-war plans, is being postponed and ob- 
structed by inadequate net earnings and 
slow deliveries of the new equipment neces- 
sary to protect the runs in question, accord- 
ing to James M. Symes, vice-president, 
western region. Explaining that daily, 
short-line daylight passenger train service 
at higher-than-present speeds between Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati, Ohio, Columbus and 
Dayton, Louisville, Ky., and Indianapolis, 
Ind., is an important immediate aim of the 
road, Mr. Symes stated: 

“For many months it has been the plan 
and hope of the Pennsylvania management 


service between Chicago and cities approx- 
mately 300 miles distant, with improved 
equipment, could be inaugurated this year, 
but with the year nearing its end and no 
adequate financial relief in sight, coupled 
with inability to secure delivery of new 
equipment, the outlook for immediate im- 
provement is discouraging.” 

He added that the subject has been very 
much alive in the road’s post-war plans, 
which were being formulated long before 
the war’s end, and that the Pennsylvania's 
equipment program calls for the expendi- 
ture of nearly $50,000,000 for new locomo- 
tives, passenger cars and freight cars. 

“Strikes, shortages of materials and 
delays of various kinds have slowed de- 
livery of urgently needed locomotives and 
cars,” Mr. Symes stated. “Serious as these 
shortages and delays are, they are not nearly 
as critical as the shortage of money with 


railroads over production for export. 


that faster daily daylight passenger train 


which to further replace, improve and 


The Pennsylvania Posts Employees on the Crosser Law 


In a September 24 letter to all em- 
ployees of the Pennsylvania, President 
Clement has outlined the significance to 
them of the Crosser law, particularly as 
it increases the taxes they pay and 
threatens the jobs they hold. 

Excerpts from his letter follow: 

“There are two things of prime im- 
portance to the railroad employees— 
first his job, and next his pension. The 
best social insurance in the world is a 
steady job during our working years, 
and an assured pension after retirement. 
Both of these are put in peril by un- 
sound legislation such as the Crosser 
bill. 

“It is amazing that the same Con- 
gress which voted to keep the social 
security tax on employees in other in- 
dustries at 1 per cent has practically 
doubled the tax on railroad workers, 
who were already paying much more 
than other workers. Because of the 
Crosser bill, you will soon be paying 
more than six times as much tax as 
employees of other industries, but your 
maximum pension will be less than 
twice theirs. 

“Take the ‘old timer’— the railroad 
man who has 30 years’ or more service 
—and he is numerous among us. Say 
that he is earning $300 per month or 
more. His retirement tax is now $10.50 
per month (314 per cent of $300.) 
But starting next January Ist, his tax 
will be $17.25 per month (534 per cent), 
and by 1952 it will be $18.75 per month 
(6% per cent). And for this tre- 
mendous increase in taxes he will not 
receive one cent more pension. 

“The amendments provide survivor 
benefits for widows and others under 
certain circumstances. But what this 
amounts to is compulsory life insurance 
—you must pay for it whether you 
want it or not, and you can’t even name 
the beneficiary of your policy, because 
the law does that for you. The amend- 
ments also increase the minimum an- 
nuity slightly (this affects chiefly those 
with comparatively short service) and 


provide disability annuities after 10 or 
20 years’ service under certain circum- 
stances. 

“Now, perhaps these are all desirable 
things, but they will have to be paid for; 
and it should not be forgotten that the 
pension fund now is not financially 
sound and that even the greatly in- 
creased taxes will not put it on a sound 
basis. 

“The railroads do not oppose a work- 
able and sound social insurance system 
for their employees. You know that 
your railroad has always favored pen- 
sions and has accepted the cost of the 
pension on a 50-50 basis with the em- 
ployees. 

“Health and accident insurance has 
always heretofore been the individual’s 
responsibility, but, in keeping with the 
trend of the times, it may be desirable 
to put it on a 50-50 basis, the same as 
the pension. However, it should not 
be paid for out of funds collected to pro- 
vide unemployment insurance. A sepa- 
rate fund should be established, and of 
course the fund should be kept finan- 
cially sound. 

“Furthermore, benefits provided by 
such legislation should go to bona fide 
railroad employees. As it is, the law is 
so drawn that a person who worked 
for a railroad as little as a month may 
get accident or sickness benefits from it 
as long as 214 years after he has quit 
the railroad. 

“Benefits are provided for numerous 
forms of sickness or accident having no 
connection with railroad work—for ex- 
ample, in the case of female employees, 
for unemployment on account of preg- 
nancy and childbirth. 

“Unemployment insurance is a good 
thing, but there should be a separate 
fund for this purpose, and the railroads 
should not be required to pay into it 
more taxes than are actually necessary 
to provide unemployment insurance. 
Under nearly all the unemployment 
compensation laws for workers outside 
the railroads, the taxes are adjusted ac- 


cording to actual needs, and the present 
average tax is about 1.8 per cent. In 
contrast, the railroads have been re- 
quired to pay a tax of 3 per cent. 

“In the end this hurts the railroad 
employee, because every added expense 
of operation handicaps the railroads in 
their competition with other forms of 
transportation. The railroads either 
must attempt to meet that competition 
by cutting expenses—which necessarily 
means cutting payroll expenses by re- 
duction of forces—or lose business to 
their competitors. In either case, the 
employees suffer through loss of jobs. 

“Congress has now adjourned, but 
there will be another Congress after a 
few months, and there will be other 
opportunities to review and reconsider 
the provisions of the Crosser bill. In 
the meantime, it behooves all railroad 
workers to calmly consider the facts. 

“We are all concerned to keep the 
railroads running on a sound basis, so 
that you may have your jobs now, and 
to keep the pension fund solvent, so 
that you may have a pension available 
when you retire. We are confident 
that, in the end, intelligent thought will 
produce action to the benefit of all con- 
cerned.” 

This letter also was sent to Pennsyl- 
vania stockholders, to whom Mr. Clem- 
ent added further comments on the 
Crosser bill, including the following: 

“The tax burden on your railroad 
will be increased $9,900,000 annually, 
equivalent to 114 per cent on the stock, 
by the requirements of the Crosser bill. 

“This measure increases the social 
security payroll taxes imposed upon the 
railroads from a present level of 314 
per cent to 534 per cent, starting next 
January, and ultimately rising to 6% 
per cent in 1952. The same Congress 
which, in its closing session, added so 
heavily to the social security burdens 
of the railroads, voted to leave un- 
changed, at 1 per cent, the social security 
payroll taxes paid by all other indus- 
tries.” 
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maintain railroad equipment proper- 
ties. The Pennsylvania’s near $50,000,000 
order for new equipment has been made 
in the face of an estimated $14% million 
loss in net income our railroad will un- 
doubtedly suffer for the year 1946. Never 
before in the Pennsylvania’s 100-year his- 
tory has it operated at a deficit for a full 
year. 

” “This critical financial situation is typical 
of all the railroads of our country, and is 
the most serious in American transporta- 
tion history. However, the railways still 
have been unsuccessful. in obtaining any- 
thing like an adequate increase in freight 
rates. This situation is now retarding im- 
provements to such an extent that further 
orders for new equipment will of neces- 
sity have to be curtailed.” 


Grondahl Explains the “Azon” 


A paper was presented by Dr. L. O. 
Grondahl, director of research and engi- 
neering of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, at a meeting of the Railway Club 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., on September 26, in 
which he told the story of the research, 
development, manufacture, and combat use 
of the “Azon,” or controllable bomb, in 
World War II. His talk was illustrated by 
lantern slides and motion pictures. 

The Azon, a high-angle bomb controll- 
able in right and left deflection from the 
plane from which it is released, was de- 
veloped under the direction of the National 
Defense Research Committee of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, 
with the immediate personal supervision of 
Dr. Grondahl. Approximately 25 organiza- 
tions, including university research labo- 
ratories, industrial laboratories, and manu- 
facturing plants, were involved in the de- 
velopment and the production of this unit. 
The Union Switch & Signal Company was 
assigned the task of engineering the experi- 
mental units for production and combat use, 
and of manufacturing in accordance with 
their designs, made in close cooperation 
with the development forces and with the 
Army Air Forces and Ordnance De- 
partment. 


Electro-Motive Expands Its 
Engine Repair Facilities 


To bring repair facilities closer to the 
operating field of its customer’s locomo- 
tives, thus reducing loss of time and ship- 
ping costs incurred in transporting parts 
and assemblies to the main plant, the 
Electro-Motive division of the General 
Motors Corporation is constructing two 
new locomotive repair shops, to be located 
at Jacksonville, Fla., and Baltimore, Md. 
Two repair shops are already established— 
one at Emeryville, Cal., and another at 
the main plant at La Grange, Ill. This 
chain of shops, the division states, will 
afford railroads the use of original factory 
machinery and methods, and economies of 
quality production. 

“We have learned through our experi- 
ence at Emeryville,” said W. D. Davis, 
parts manager of Electro-Motive division, 
“that there is a strong demand from many 
railroad users of General Motors locomo- 
tives for factory repair of certain parts 
and assemblies, especially those in which 
the economies and quality of factory pro- 
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duction methods afford natural advantages 
over individual railroad set-ups to do the 
some work. This includes such work as 
rebuilding traction motors and generators, 
the repair of injectors, governors, pumps 
and like mechanical and electrical assem- 
blies. 

“But the time loss and shipping costs 
incident to transport of parts and as- 
semblies back to the main plant has to 
some extent offset the advantages. As 
part of our continuing program to con- 
tribute to successful operation of General 
Motors locomotives, we now are establish- 
ing the repair facilities so close to the 
operating field of the squipment that the 
time lag and shipping costs no longer will 
be deterrents.” 

In further moves to bring control of 
service and parts closer to its customers, 
Electro-Motive has established a new re- 
gional field service organization, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, and also increased its 
district representation. The Fort Worth 
(Tex.) district representation has been re- 
stored, and to serve Mexican railroads, a 
new district has been created, with the 
center of operations at San Luis Potosi, 
Mex. The Denver service headquarters has 
been transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
St. Louis region. 


A. A. R. Signal Section Plans 
Annual Meeting 


The contribution of signaling to the 
safety and operation of rail transportation 
in the future will be the major topic for 
discussion at the forty-eighth annual three- 
day meeting of the Signal Section of the 
Association of American Railroads at the 
New Ocean House in Swampscott, Mass., 
beginning on Monday, October 14. Rail- 
road signal officers from all parts of the 
United States and Canada will attend. 

Highlights of the session will be ad- 
dresses by Governor Maurice J. Tobin of 
Massachusetts; Commissioner William J. 
Patterson of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; Brigadier General Paul F. Yount, 
assistant chief of transportation of the 
United States Army; Edward S. French, 
president of the Boston & Maine; and 
Clark Hungerford, vice-president in charge 
of the Operations and Maintenance De- 
partment of the A. A. R. Other speakers 
will include G. W. Baughman, chief en- 
gineer of the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, and O. S. Field, director of engineer- 
ing and research of the General Railway 
Signal Company. 

Committees of the organization will re- 
port on the results of important research 
in the field of railroad signaling during 
the past year. E. W.,Reich, chairman of 
the Signal Section and superintendent of 
telepgraph and signals of the Reading, will 
preside. 


Shippers to Hear Pelley at 
October 21-22 Meeting 


John J. Pelley, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, will be the 
principal speaker at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards at the Jefferson Hotel in 
St. Louis, Mo., on October 22. Other 
features of the megting will include a re- 
port on the Perfect Shipping Month cam- 


paign by J. E. Bryan, general chairman of 
the National Management Committee; re- 
ports by the regional boards on the re- 
sults obtained by their car efficiency com- 
mittees, and a report on the national trans- 
portation situation by W. C. Kendall, 
chairman, Car Service division, A. A. R. 


What Two Shippers Are Doing 
About the Car Shortage 


As an example of what an industry can 
do to see that freight cars are used as in- 
tensively as possible during the present 
shortage, attention has been called to the 
plan adopted by the Dewey Portland Ce- 
ment Company of Kansas City, Mo. This 
organization has assigned two of its travel- 
ing representatives to the job of getting 
shipments to its customers unloaded 
promptly, and to make their work effective 
it supplies them daily with lists of cars 
shipped to their territories, with sufh- 
cient details for close contact to be kept 
with every car. 

The field men have authority to keep in 
touch with consignees to ask them to un- 
load cars promptly, and customers are 
asked to notify the company, at its expense, 
as soon as the cars are empty. In addi- 
tion, a notice is mailed the customer the 
day after a car is shipped, suggesting that 
he can help meet the tight car situation 
by unloading immediately, by notifying the 
railroad as soon as the car is empty, and 
by ordering loads at maximum capacity of 
cars. 

Another organization which has co- 
operated in obtaining the maximum service 
from freight cars is the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, which has plants in many cities. 
Measures it has put into effect in this con- 
nection are a development of war-time ex- 
perience, and are based upon the follow- 
ing program: 

“The existing equipment situation has 
been described by the railways and the 
Office of Defense Transportation as prob- 
ably the most critical in the history of 
transportation and our own observation and 
experience supports that opinion. Despite 
our efforts in the past it is in our own and 
the public interest to examine immediately 
prevailing mill practices for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether and to what ex- 
tent it is possible for us to do more than 
has been done in the past. 

“We should disregard free time allow- 
ances as a part of our operating policies 
and keep before us that every day that can 
be saved in the loading and unloading of 
cars is a definite contribution to our own 
interests and the public welfare. Addi- 
tionally, any improvement in time saved 
in the loading and unloading of cars will 
have its effect upon our demurrage as- 
sessments, which, while not extreme, could 
be reduced if our loading and unloading 
time could be diminished. 

“Mill forces have been organized to give 
some of their time to loading and unloading 
at week-ends. We will continue and ex- 
pand this arrangement to provide for load- 
ing and unloading Monday through Satur- 
day and Sunday to meet emergencies. 

“Industrial production leveled off to a 
five day week has been held responsible in 
some quarters for reducing the efficiency 
of freight cars. Our view is that this con- 
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dition has been exaggerated. In any event, 
it has not been true of us. We have con- 
sistently held to the policy at substantial 
expense of making ample provisions for 
loading and unloading beyond the hours in- 
cluded in the five day week. The prepara- 
tion of cars before loading, which is a 
proper railway obligation, has also been 
undertaken by us at substantial expenditure 
of time and money.” 


I. C. Christens Aluminum 
Refrigerator Car 


Aluminum refrigerator car No. 51,000, 
built to customer specifications at the IIli- 
nois Central car shops, McComb, Miss., 
was christened on September 25 by Miss 
Alice Casey, high-school daughter of T. 
J. Casey, superintendent at McComb, in 
ceremonies attended by shipping and trans- 
portation representatives from many parts 
of the country. 

The new car is the Illinois Central’s 
answer to the request of the Refrigerator 
Car Committee of the United Fresh Fruit 
& Vegetable Association for a light-weight, 
all-purpose, low-temperature, easy-riding, 
ice-cooled car. The committee, headed by 
J. N. Kelley, manager of fruit transporta- 
tion, Fruit Dispatch Company, is com- 
prised of officers of shipping associations 
and consignees from California to Maine, 
Florida to Washington. 

The car makes extensive use of alum- 
inum alloy, Gustin-Bacon fiber-gass insula- 
tion and Preco forced-air circulation. The 
aluminum alloy, manufactured by the 
Aluminum Company of America, was fabri- 
cated into necessary car parts by fourteen 
railway supply companies and assembled at 
McComb shops, effecting a saving in weight 
of 14,000 Ibs., or nearly 25 per cent of the 
standard car. Thirty-seven other equip- 
ment companies furnished the remainder of 
the 3,385 parts going into the construc- 
tion of the car. Other features include 
electric lights, pre-cooler, Duryea cushion 
underframe and A. S. F.  ride-control 
trucks. 

Collapsible bulkheads make it possible to 
ice the car, fully or partly, to heat, or to 
convert it into a box car. When fully iced, 
it is designed to move long distances while 
maintaining low temperatures. 


C. & E. I. Inaugurates New 
Streamliner October 6 


The “Meadowlark,” a new four-car 
Diesel-powered streamline train, will be 
placed in service on October 6 between Chi- 
cago and Cypress, Ill., by the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois. 

The new train will provide fast daily 
service between Chicago and southern II- 
linois points, and make it possible for resi- 
dents of the latter to journey to Chicago 
in the morning, have plenty of time for 
business transactions or shopping and re- 
turn to their homes in the evening. 

The four cars of the train, which were 
delivered to the road by the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company on 
September 28, comprise one combination 
mail, baggage and grill-room car and three 
coaches. The grill section is arranged to 
serve 20 persons at a time, while each of 
the coaches will carry 60 passengers in 
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reclining seats amidst accommodations fea- 
turing individual seat-lighting, wide-paned 
windows and mirrored or muraled par- 
titions. 

The 2,000-hp. Diesel-electric passenger 
locomotive which will regularly haul the 
train was built by the Electro-Motive Di- 
vision of General Motors Corporation and 
has been in regular passenger service on 
the C. & E. I. for several months. 

The cars and locomotive of the new train 
were exhibited at 13 cities and towns in 
southern Illinois from October 2 to Octo- 
ber 5, inclusive. Following the close of 
the exhibition at West Frankfort at 9:30 
p.m., October 5, the train was scheduled 
to operate as an extra to Cypress to start 
the initial trip of its 345-mile run to Chi- 
cago on October 6. 

The “Meadowlark,” scheduled as trains 
No. 25 and No. 26, will leave Cypress 
daily at 5:15 a.m. and arrive in Chicago 
at 12:25 p.m.. Southbound, the train will 
leave Chicago at 5:10 p.m. and arrive in 
Cypress at 12:20 am. The new train is 
scheduled to make 19 intermediate stops 
between Chicago and Cypress in each di- 
rection, including two flag station calls. 

In connection with the new “Meadow- 
lark,” train No. 21, the “Zipper,” will leave 
Chicago 30 min. earlier than at present and 
arrive at St. Louis, Mo., 15 min. earlier. 

A second new streamliner, a seven-car 
train for service between Chicago and 
Evansville, Ind., is to be delivered in the 
near future, the C. & E. I. announces. 


Canadian Pacific Wants Rev- 
enues Raised if Wages Are 


The Canadian Pacific, opposing the ap- 
plication of some of the unions for a 
wage rise of 10 cents an hour before the 
Canadian War Labor Board at Ottawa, 
urged that the increase applied for “should 
be deferred until some effective steps are 
taken by all competent authorities to assure 
the company the revenues it so urgently 
requires.” 

The employees’ application was for a 
“directive” requiring wage agreements simi- 
lar to those concluded with the Canadian 
National, which became effective as from 
June 1. The Canadian Pacific, while recog- 
nizing the desirability of parity of wages 
for its employees in relation to ‘tthe em- 
ployees of the Canadian National, said it 
was compelled to oppose the increase as 
beyond its ability to pay unless it obtained 
an increase in the prices which it was 
allowed to charge for its services. 

While regretting that its financial posi- 
tion and its outlook for the future compelled 
opposition to the application, the company 
in its brief declared “the difference between 
the situation of the Canadian National and 
that of the Canadian Pacific with regard to 
providing for their respective financial needs 
is too well understood to require any 
elaboration.” 

Factors mentioned as contributing to its 
present financial position were the pro- 
gressive increases in wages and cost of 
materials combined with the sharp decline 
in revenues and rigidly controlled freight 
rates. Wage and material increases would 
increase Canadian Pacific operating costs 
by $50,100,000 in 1946 wmore than would 
have been the case had the 1939 level of 


wages and prices prevailed, it was stated, 
The picture for 1947 was even more 


gloomy. “Under such conditions,” the brie/ 
said, “the company would have no option 
but to make drastic reduction in the number 
of its employees.” 

It was pointed out that the Board of 
Transport Commissioners repeatedly has 
laid down the principle that a railroad js 
entitled to rates that will pay operating 
expenses and fixed charges, yield a reason- 
able return to its owners and provide, in 
part, for necessary improvements and better- 
ments. In order to pay the increased 
wages, and at the same time, give effect 
to the foregoing principles, the Canadian 
Pacific said it would require an increase 
in its charges sufficient to provide addi- 
tional revenues of upwards of $40,000,000 
a year. 


Club Meetings 


On October 11, V. A. Hewitt, treasurer, 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, will 
read a paper before the Chicago chapter of 
the Railway & Locomotive Historical So- 
ciety, on the subject Hoosier Heritage 
the Monon. The meeting will be held in 
Room 1200, 205 West Wacker Drive, at 
7:30 p. m. 

A meeting of the Eastern Car Foremen’s 
Association will be held October 11 at 8 
p.m. at the Engineering Societies Building, 
New York. A paper entitled “Development 
and Trends of Railroad Air Conditioning” 
will be presented by G. T. Wilson, assistant 
engineer of rolling stock, New York Cen- 
tral. 

A meeting of the Western Railway Club 
is scheduled for October 21, 6 p.m., at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Edward J. 
Kelly, mayor of Chicago, will be the speak- 
er. 
The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will meet at the Hotel DeSoto, St 
Louis, Mo., on October 15 at 8 p. m. Con- 
gressman Melvin Price, of Illinois, will dis- 
cuss National Defense—Past and Future. 

A meeting of the Northwest Locomo- 
tive Association has been scheduled for 
October 21, 8 p. m., at Woodruff Hall, St. 
Paul, Minn. <A paper on wrought steel 
wheels will be presented by the Edgewater 
Steel Co. 

The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will 
hold its annual meeting, with election of 
officers, at the Fort Pitt hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on October 24 at 8 p. m. 


I. C. C’s Lee Will Speak at 
A. T. A. Convention 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Wil- 
liam E. Lee will be the principal spaker at 
the thirteenth annual convention of Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc., to be held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, from Oc- 
tober 5 to 9. He will deliver his address 
at the October 8 session. 

An A. T. A. announcement of last week 
pointed out that the meeting will be the 
“first full-scale convention since pre-war 
days,” and “nearly 2,000, and probably 
more will be on hand,” A. T. A. President 
Ted V. Rodgers will preside. 


The General News depart- 
ment is continued on page 587. 
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With the Government Agencies 


Freight Car Output 
Increased in August 


Production of passenger units 
also up slightly, Small’s 
report discloses 


Freight car production during August 
increased 40 per cent over July, Civilian 
Production Administrator John D. Small 
commented in his latest “Monthly Report 
on Civilian Production.” As reported in 
Railway Age of September 14, page 453, 
5,141 cars for domestic use were manu- 
factured in August. The total output, 
5.532 cars, compares with a total of 3,961 
in July, when 3,433 cars were built for 
domestic use. The production of cars for 
export declined from 528 in July to 391 
in August. 

“Increased availability of materials was 
largely responsible for the steep rise in 
August production, which showed the first 
signs of recovery from the impact of mate- 
rial shortages,” the report said. “The rate 
of production is still far below capacity 
and considerably short of demand. The in- 
dustry is hopeful of attaining a rate of at 
least 8,000 domestic cars per month during 
the last quarter of 1946, and C. P. A. is 
attempting to make sure that materials are 
available to meet this goal.” 


More Domestic Orders—The report 
added that the backlog of orders continued 
to rise from 96,000 cars on August 1 to 
100,000 on September 1. The entire in- 
crease came from the domestic roads, 
whose unfilled orders increased to 57,000, 
while foreign orders remained at 43,000. 

The C. P. A. said that producers in 
many industries are “believed to be limit- 
ing” their output on the basis of trans- 
portation available. It noted that the mari- 
time strike is believed to have tied up 
between 2,500 and 5,000 freight cars which 
would normally be used otherwise and that 
the harvest season is adding its burden to 
the already overtaxed carriers. 

“As it stands today, with the continued 
high level of freight carloadings, the bad 
order car situation has not improved to 
any appreciable extent,” the report con- 
tinued. “While some small improvements 
have been effected, the number of un- 
serviceable cars continues at nearly twice 
the normal level. Despite the increase in 
the production of new cars, output is still 
far below the capacity of car builders’ 
plants to produce. Shortages of materials, 
particularly steel and steel products, con- 
stitute the underlying causes of the crit- 
ical shortages of freight cars.” 

The report further noted that the 
C. P. A. is taking action to “channel the 
necessary materials” to car builders and 
railroads in an effort to bring relief at the 
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earliest possible date. It said that the 
steel industry has agreed to cooperate 
with car builders and railroads in order 
to prevent steel from being a_ bottleneck 
to returning bad order cars to service and 
completing more cars on order. The report 
commented that railroads and car builders 
have been instructed by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation to identify their or- 
ders for steel products for repair of bad 
order cars and for new domestic cars by 
car lot numbers, railroad, type and num- 
ber of cars involved and steel tonnage 
required. 

The C. P. A. also has requested indus- 
try to unload freight cars as quickly as 
possible—even at the expense of overtime 
wages—in order to decrease turn-around 
time and get cars back into service as 
quickly as possible. “These actions, cou- 
pled with an increased flow of materials,” 
the report observed, “should result in ap- 
preciable relief in this acute situation in the 
last quarter of 1946.” 


Passenger Cars Lagging—Due to the 
shortage of component parts and special- 
ties, passenger car production increased 
only slightly from 61 cars in July to 68 in 
August. The C. P. A. said that storage 
spaces are full of partially completed cars 
awaiting installation of special lighting 
equipment and hardware. It added that 
the backlog of passenger car orders from 
domestic roads also increased from 2,540 
on August 1 to 2,689 on September 1 and 
that heavy cancellations of foreign orders 
reduced the overseas backlog from 473 
cars to 99. The net result showed a de- 
cline in unfilled passenger car orders from 
3,013 on August 1 to 2,788 on September 1. 

The report also pointed out that brake 
shoe production in August increased 26 per 
cent over the July output and reached 90 
per cent of capacity. According to the 
C. P. A., the brake shoe industry expects 
to hit its maximum rate in the fourth 
quarter, although there still will not be 
enough of this commodity to replace used 
shoes as often as pre-war practice re- 
quired. It said that the borrowing of 
brake shoes from cars laid up for other 
repairs and use of the shoes to the con- 
demnation limit rather than to the wear 
limit will continue. 


Southern Pacific Fined $5,000 
by Nevada Court 


Entering a plea of nolo contendere to 
three counts of an information consisting 
of 10 counts, the Southern Pacific was 
fined $5,000 for violating the Elkins Act 
and Part I of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
it has been announced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The remaining 
seven counts were nolle prossed. The fine 
was imposed by the federal district court 
at Reno, Nev. 


Highway Users Map 
Program for Future 


‘Congress’ adopts resolutions 
on “barriers” sizes and 
weights, and taxation 


Resolutions adopted by the first “Na- 
tional Highway Transportation Congress,” 
which met at Washington, D. C., last week 
under the auspices of the National Highway 
Users Conference, included pronouncements 
on “highway barriers to interstate com- 
merce,” taxation, and state regulations of 
motor vehicle sizes and weights. The reso- 
lutions, which were set forth in committee 
reports adopted by the congress, have the 
effect of recommendations for guidance in 
the formulation of its future policies. 


The committee on removal of highway 
barriers to interstate commerce came up 
with the general recommendation that “the 
states should eliminate highway barriers 
by entering into reciprocal agreements con- 
cerning motor vehicle use taxes and reg- 
ulation.” To this end it urged the con- 
ference and the state conference groups 
to “continue with even greater intensity 
their efforts to bring about uniform motor 
vehicle laws and regulations.” 


Many “Resolves”—This same commit- 
tee also “resolved” that the government 
“should encourage sound development of 
highway transportation to promote social 
and economic progress,” and that regula- 
tion of all types of motor vehicle operation 
“should be in the public interest and not 
for the benefit of any competing form of 
transportation.” At the same time, as the 
committee put it, regulation “should be held 
to a minimum necessary to assure public 
safety,” and state regulation “should be 
confined to the regulation of intrastate 
commerce only, except such statutory laws 
as are a clear exercise of police powers.” 

The committee on size and weight re- 
strictions asserted that laws pertaining to 
those matters should be “determined by the 
public interest,” but found that there is at 
present “inadequate information relative to 
the economics of sizes and weights and 
other factors to make an exact determina- 
tion of such public interest.” Thus it was 
the committee’s first recommendation that 
highway user groups gather such informa- 
tion, but, meantime, the congress “recog- 
nizes (1) the desirability of liberalizing 
many existing limitations now in effect 
in a large number of states; and (2) the 
need for a united front on the part of public 
officials and the highway user groups to 
accomplish such liberalization.” 


Recommendation 2 of this committee’s 
report commended the American Associa- 
(Continued on page 579) 
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Steelman’s Report 
Notes Rail Burdens 


Freight car shortage stressed 
by O.W.M.R. head in mess- 
age to Truman, Congress 


Burdens more complex and difficult to 
handle than the tremendous loads which 
were carried during the war years are con- 
fronting the nation’s transportation systems, 
particularly the railroads, in moving this 
country’s “unsurpassed peacetime output” 
to market, it was asserted this week by 
John R. Steelman, director of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion, in 
his latest quarterly report to President 
Truman and Congress. 

“The transportation problem will be- 
come increasingly acute during the next 
few months,” Mr. Steelman warned. “The 
crux of the problem is a serious short- 
age of serviceable freight cars. It takes 
more cars per ton-mile to move civilian 
goods than it did to move war orders. The 
civilian hauls are usually shorter; cars 
are tied up more frequently for loading 
and unloading. Consequently, while rail- 
road ton-miles have decreased steadily 
from the 1944 war peak, car loadings have 
been increasing to the highest levels since 
October, 1941.” 


Freight Backlog Seen—Pointing out 
that Colonel J. Monroe Johnson, director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
has reported that the demand for freight 
cars this fall will approximate 1,000,000 
cars weekly, Mr. Steelman said that unless 
the existing supply of serviceable cars is 
enlarged quickly, the railroads will not be 
able to load more than about 925,000 reve- 
nue cars a week. He added that the result- 
ing cumulative backlog of “dammed up 
freight” could not be entirely disposed of 
for a considerable time. 

“War-time shortages prevented the rail- 
roads from getting all the cars they needed 
to retire obsolete and worn-out equipment,” 
Mr. Steelman continued. “About one-third 
of the 1,667,776 freight cars owned by rail- 
roads on American lines on August 15 are 
more than 26 years old, far beyond their 
normal retirement age. These rail-weary 
veterans are subject to frequent break- 
downs. Almost 79,000 cars were out of 
service awaiting repairs on August 15. 
Since 1940 the railroads have placed 262,- 
199 new freight cars in service, 19,129 of 
them in the first 6 months of 1946. Yet 
the number of serviceable cars on line has 
declined, as a result of break-downs and 
retirements, from 1,649,027 on August 15, 
1944, to 1,598,923 on August 15, 1946. 
The railroads have more than 56,608 addi- 
tional new cars on order.” 

According to Mr. Steelman, reconversion 
bottlenecks attributable to the freight car 
shortage already have begun to appear. 
He reported that several lumber mills in 
the Pacific northwest were forced to shut 
down because they could not move the 
boards already sawed. In addition, he said 
that delays in shipments of raw mate- 
rials and components have slowed down 
some production lines, while crop losses 
threatened on the west coast when canneries 


could not get cans delivered. He further 
noted that large quantities of wheat are 
stacked on the ground in the West and 
said that only through emergency actions 
have relief shipments been maintained. 


Call for Industry’s Aid—Mr. Steel- 
man also reviewed the steps taken by vari- 
ous government agencies, including the 
O. D. T., the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in order to break freight “bottle- 
necks.” He said that the turn-around time 
of freight cars has been shortened by more 
than a day in the past two months, a sav- 
ing equivalent to 114,000 cars, and pointed 
out that both the O. D. T. and the C. P. A. 
have urged industry further to reduce turn- 
around time by reinstating week-end un- 
loading of cars until the emergency is 
passed. 

“The State Department is seeking 
prompter placement of foreign orders for 
freight cars to be built after domestic orders 
are filled,” Mr. Steelman remarked. “A 
larger backlog of orders should encourage 
car manufacturers to speed up production of 
domestic orders.” 

Declaring that “further coordinated ac- 
tion will have to be taken when neces- 
sary to avert a transportation crisis that 
could have grave consequences for our 
domestic reconversion program and for our 
plans to help restore economic and_ po- 
litical stabilization abroad,” Mr. Steelman 
observed that the maritime strike placed 
an “even heavier burden” on the “al- 
ready overburdened transportation system.” 
He said that delays in coastwise shipments 
of coal to New England must be made up 
by more intensive use of the railroads and 
at the same time pointed out that approxi- 
mately 7,000 additional freight cars had 
to be assigned to movement of general ex- 
port cargo after the strike ended to re- 
fill export “pipe lines.” 


Lake Movement Off—With respect to 
Great Lakes shipping, Mr. Steelman re- 
ported that the movement of iron ore, coal 
and grain on the Great Lakes during the 
first five months of the 1946 shipping season 
was “much below” that of the correspond- 
ing 1945 period. He said that labor-man- 
agement disputes in the iron ore and coal 
mines and on the railroads, together with 
the depletion of the wheat carry+over, com- 
bined to reduce shipments. He also noted 
that the O. D. T. has taken action to 
secure maximum utilization of the lake 
fleet during the remaining months of open 
water and that the Maritime Commission, 
at the request of the O. D. T., has made 
seven additional government-owned ships 
available for operation on the Great Lakes. 

Following a brief summary of the ship- 
ping outlook, particularly with respect to 
coal, iron ore and grain movements on 
the Great Lakes, the O. W. M. R. direc- 
tor noted that the shortage of freight cars 
also has placed an additional burden upon 
the “already overtaxed” motor carriers. 
He said that freight tonnage moved over 
the nation’s highways in July was “slightly 
above” that moved in the same month 
last year, adding that the truck lines, like 
the railroads, need new equipment urgently. 

Turning to air transportation, Mr. Steel- 
man reported that movement of freight 

(Continued on page 579) 


Argument Concluded 
in Rate Advance Case 


Fort asserts that proposed 
boost would have little 
effect on prices 


Oral argument on the railroads’ Ex Parte 
162 petition for a general 25 per cent ip- 
crease in freight rates was concluded be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington, D. C., on September 28 
the carriers’ closing plea being the rebuttal 
statement by J. Carter Fort, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

Mr. Fort told the commission that the 
increase in rates being sought by the car- 
riers would amount to “only about one 
per cent” of the wholesale value and “still 
a smaller proportion” of retail values at 
the designation points of commodities trans- 
ported by rail. “Even if the railroads are 
granted the full increase they request, they 
would earn in 1947, on the basis of antici- 
pated revenues and costs, only about half 
what is needed to keep the industry in 
health and strength adequate to meet the 
daily needs of commerce and the emergency 
demands of national defense,” he declared. 
At the same time, he warned that if the 
proposed increases are denied the rail- 
roads at the present time when business 
is “brisk” and traffic “heavy,” far larger 
increases in rates than would otherwise be 
necessary will have to be made in the 
future “at a time when the economy of 
the country is less able to stand such in- 
creases.” 

Why Lay Off Men?—Replying to those 
who have urged the commission to de- 
lay action on the railroads’ application un- 
til it is known what next year’s traffic will 
be—particularly Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce Alfred Schindler, as reported in 
Railway Age, September 28, page 530— 
Mr. Fort said that “if the freight traffic 
in 1947 should prove to be far above the 
expectations of those best informed on the 
subject, the railroads would still need the 
full amount of the rate increases which 
are sought in these proceedings.” He told 
the commission that Mr. Schindler’s state- 
ment of September 23 “will not add to 
your already thorough knowledge in the 
field of transportation.” 

Mr. Fort also took sharp issue with 
those who have suggested that the existing 
railroad crisis should be met by the “ruth- 
less cutting” of working forces and the 
deferment of necessary maintenance of rail- 
road plants and equipment. 

“Surely those who advocate such a course 
do not conceive that it would be good 
business to have railroad men walking 
streets in idleness when there is work for 
them to do and work which needs to be 
done, just because the level of rates on the 
railroads is held down to a point where 
there is no money with which to pay them,” 
he commented. 

Stressing that the issue before the com- 
mission is the “gravest in its history,” Mr. 
Fort explained that “the issue is whether 
government regulation of transportation 
can and will be administered as a practi- 
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cal matter so as to carry out effectively 
the will and purpose of Congress, as ex- 
pressed in its declaration of policy in 1940, 
that sound economic conditions in trans- 
portation should be forstered and that a 
transportation system should be developed 
and preserved which is adequate to meet 
the needs of commerce and the demands 
of national defense.” 


What Is Government Policy?—‘Are 
railroads to be prevented by government 
action from earning adequate returns now, 
at a time when traffic is heavy, prices are 
high and economic conditions are such as 
to permit ample earnings?” he asked. 
“Certainly no reasonable system of govern- 
ment regulation could produce such a re- 
sult. The reason for the present meager 
returns of the railroads is not low traffic 
volume, for traffic volume is higher than 
ever before in peacetime. The reason is 
that railroad rates still are virtually on 
pre-war levels, while wages and the price 
of fuel and supplies—the major elements 
in railroad operating costs—have gone up 
more than 50 per cent. To meet this in- 
crease in costs and partially restore the 
balance between railroad income and out- 
go, the railroads are asking increases in 
rates averaging 19 per cent on all freight 
traffic.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Fort asked the com- 
mission, in its consideration of the rail- 
roads’ proposal, to bear in mind an excerpt 
from its 1930 report to Congress, to wit: 
“The country still needs its railways and 
can support them.” 

Viewpoints of various state railway and 
public service commissions, coupled with 
the opinions of numerous shippers, high- 
lighted the argument prior to Mr. Fort’s 
appearance. One of the most vigorous 
protests against the proposed increase was 
made by Parker McCollester, who ap- 
peared in behalf of the Kaiser-Frazier Cor- 
poration, the Chrysler Corporation, the 
Packard Motor Car Company and several 
additional motor car manufacturers, with 
the exception of the Ford Motor Car Com- 
pany and the General Motors Corporation. 

Warning that “no automobiles will move 
by rail from Detroit” if the 25 per cent 
increase is approved, Mr. McCollester said 
that he knew of “No more glaring inequali- 
ties in freight rates” than those upon new 
vehicles shipped from Detroit. “The com- 
panies I represent do not challenge the 
need of the railroads for a rate increase, 
but we do oppose the rates on finished 
automobiles shipped from the Detroit area 
as compared with those from General Mo- 
tors and Ford assembly points throughout 
the United States,” he declared. 

Mr. McCollester asserted that while 
Ford and General Motors, on a haul equal 
in distance to that from Detroit to New 
York, pay 45 per cent of the first-class 
freight rate, the other manufacturers are 
charged 85 per cent of the same rate. He 
said that a 25 per cent increase would add 
11 cents per 100 Ibs. to the Ford-G. M. C. 
tariff and 23 cents per 100 Ibs. to the rates 
paid by the other automobile shippers. 

“Even such a big company as Chrysler 
must find a way to overcome the rate differ- 
ential,” he continued. “Chrysler will not 
ship by rail if the present rates are in- 
creased. In the end, the consumer will 
have to absorb whatever freight increase 
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is granted, because the increase will be 
added to the retail price of every auto- 
mobile.” 

Shippers Offer Suggestions — A. L. 
Reed, representing Dallas, Tex., cotton in- 


terests, concluded that the commission 
should first explore all sources of railroad 
revenue before it considers an increase in 
freight rates. He said that a hike in 
freight rates on cotton would force cotton 
merchants to resort to moving their product 
via motor carriers. At the same time, Mr. 
Reed pointed out that the railroads are 
asking for a much larger increase in rates 
on short-haul cotton traffic—on which, he 
observed, there is keen motor competition 
—than on long-haul cotton traffic. Also 
appearing in behalf of Southwestern sand 
and gravel producers, Mr. Reed described 
the railroads’ proposed increases on gravel 
and sand as “staggering.” 

M. W. Wells, representing Florida fruit 
and vegetable growers, declared that the 
railroads have no right to increase the 
“traffic distance” between Florida and the 
rest of the nation, as he said the proposed 
rates would do, while F. C. Hillyer, ap- 
pearing for the Southern Traffic League, 
the Florida Rate Conference, and Florida 
phosphatic sand and clay interests, in ad- 
dition to several other industries, argued 
against a flat rate increase and what he 
termed “disproportionate increases.” 

Karl D. Loos, representing California 
fruit and nut growers, supported the rail- 
roads’ proposal for rate increases subject 
to a maximum of 15 cents per 100 Ib., re- 
gardless of the length of the haul, but pro- 
tested the proposed boost in refrigeration 
charges. J. A. Montgomery, arguing in 
behalf of other California agricultural ship- 
pers, said that the railroads had not sub- 
mitted sufficient evidence in support of 
their proposal to increase “protective 
charges,” adding that “the burden to es- 
tablish higher costs of icing cars is upon 
the railroads.” 

Freeman Bradford, attorney for the 
Indianapolis, Ind., Board of Trade and 
other organizations, and I. M. Herndon, 
representing the Board of Trade of Chi- 
cago, Ill., both protested to increased rates 
on grain. Mr. Bradford said that the rail- 
roads would “bury themselves” by increas- 
ing grain rates. Urging uniformity in 
grain rates, he pointed out that the “spread” 
between rail grain and “lake” grain would 
be widened if an increase in freight rates 
is authorized. 

John A. Forshey, representing the 
Toledo, O., Board of Trade, declared that 
he would not object to a general increase 
in freight rates provided the tariffs are 
uniformly raised throughout the country. 
At the same time, he opposed the proposed 
increase on transit charges. 


Subsidies Favored—The effect of the 
proposed increase on the price of meat 
was described by Paul Blanchard, repre- 
senting Armour & Company, who de- 
clared that a 25 per cent increase on that 
product would be “the greatest red flag” 
that the commission’”’ could wave in the 
face of organized labor.” Mr. Blanchard 
said that railroad operating losses should 
be compensated from national subsidies, 
adding that “ceiling prices on meat are so 
closely related to transportation costs that 
higher freight rates will be reflected im- 


mediately and fully in higher food prices.” 

“It is inconceivable that the Office of 
Price Administration would fail to recog- 
nize and allow for an increase in freight 
rates on pork products,” he said. “If the 
freight charge increases, the worker will 
have to pay a half cent more a pound for 
pork chops.” Mr. Blanchard also ob- 
served that an increase of 25 per cent on 
fresh meat shipments from Chicago, IIL., 
to Washington, D. C., might raise the 
charge from 80 cents to $1. He said that 
the increase would be at least 25 cents, 
when increases in loading, unloading, re- 
frigeration charges and other costs are 
taken into consideration. Although it 
was pointed out by the bench that a 25- 
cent increase might add “only about one 
cent” to the cost of the average man’s din- 
ner, Mr. Blanchard still contends that a 
“serious view” of the situation would be 
taken by labor representatives. 

Also appearing in opposition to the pro- 
posed increases on livestock and animal 
products were R. D. Rydner, Swift & 
Company; Warren H. Wagner, represent- 
ing four meat-packing firms; Charles B. 
Heinemann, representing the Louisville, 
Ky., Livestock Exchange and other in- 
terests; Charles V. Hanlon, representing 
the Tanners’ Council of America, and 
Charles E. Blaine and Lee J. Quasey, 
both of whom appeared in behalf of Texas 
and other southwestern livestock organiza- 
tions. 

Luther Walter, representing coal, live- 
stock unloading and cotton interests, said 
that the railroads should be required to 
pay the agent stockyards the same per- 
centage increase for unloading livestock 
and other costs as the commission might 
authorize in freight rates. 


Say Iron Ore Is Profitable—Appear- 
ing in behalf of 41 iron ore mining com- 
panies, J. B. Putnam told the commission 
that a 25 per cent increase in freight rates 
would make “the rich carriers richer and 
the poor ones poorer.” He conceded that 
16 per cent of the carriers, including the 
Chicago & North Western, the Northern 
Pacific and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, are in need of more reve- 
nue, but also contended that “84 per cent 
of the applicants do not need it.” 

Mr. Putnanr said that many roads, in- 
cluding the Great Northern, the Duluth, 
Missabe & Iron Range and the Lake 
Superior & Ishpeming, all of which serve 
Lake Superior mining interests, are “rich 
lines,” adding that some of these carriers 
have been declaring annual dividends of 
160 per cent for many years and that for 
the last five years “have been averaging 
230 per cent.” 

Phillip H. Porter, representing the Wis- 
consin Coal Bureau, Inc., asserted that 
the “extremely profitable nature” of the 
Lake Superior rail lines and the “dis- 
tressed conditions” of low-grade ore min- 
ing should be considered by the commis- 
sion in formulating its decision, while R. 
Granville Curry, arguing in behalf of the 
Anthracite Institute, said that anthracite 
shippers, because they pay a higher freight 
rate than bituminous shippers, are “bear- 
ing more than their share of the trans- 
portation burden under an obsolete rate 
structure.” Mr. Curry and Milton E. 
Diehl, representing the Eastern States Re- 
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tail Solid Fuel Conference, both requested 
that the commission apply any increase 
allowed on coal equally to both anthracite 
and bituminous. 

J. W. Goodman, representing mid- 
western and northwestern lumber interests, 
opposed any increases in lumber rates. Wil- 
bur LaRoe, appearing in behalf of paper 
and pulp interests, said that any long- 
range adjustment in freight rates at the 
present time might prove to be inequitable 
and suggested that the commission hold 
its record open “indefinitely” in order that 
it can continue to adjust rates from time 
to time. Another shippers’ representative, 
J. VanDyke Norman, arguing in behalf 
of salt and lumber shippers, opposed lower 
rates for agricultural products which, he 
said, always have been the “pets” of the 
commission and never have borne their 
fair share of costs. He further proclaimed 
that the appearance of railroad executives 
before the commission, at which time they 
have described the financial stress of their 
respective roads, has done “great harm” 
to both railroad security owners and rail- 
road revenues. 

Among others who also appeared dur- 
ing the argument proceedings included 
William C. McCullough, representing west 
coast lumber interests; A. G. T. Moore, 
Southern Pine Association; George O. 
Tong, Minnesota Valley Canning Com- 
pany; F. A. Leffingwell, Texas interests ; 
L. E. Glaspie, Reynolds Metal Company 
and associated products; J. T. Money, 
representing fertilizer, clay, brick and tile 
interests; R. O. Youngerman, Mason City 
Brick & Tile Company, and M. S. Allison, 
representing cement and tile interests. 

Also, Charles Donley, representing the 
American Institute of Bolt, Nut & Rivet 
Manufacturers; J. F. Lawrence, Mid- 
Continent rail shipping refiners; J. R. Le- 
wallen, Anderson-Prichard Oil Corpora- 
tion, the Col-Tex Refining Company and 
other southwestern refiners; A. G. Ander- 
son, general traffic manager, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company; C. B. Bee, Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission; H. W. 
Prickett, Utah Department of Publicity 
and Industrial Development; J. A. Lucas, 
State of Iowa; Anthony Madler, State of 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, and 
H. E. Foley, representing the New England 
states. 

Also T. R. Phillips, Western Growers 
Association; Lowe P. Siddons, represent- 
ing sugar interests; C. W. Stadell, Ken- 
tucky and Illinois Coal agencies; A. J. 
Christiansen, Northern Illinois Coal Trade 
Association, and A. B. Pratt, Northern 
States Power Company. 

During the course of the oral argument, 
a commission spokesman told newspaper- 
men that the commission was receiving an 
unprecedented number of “scurrilous let- 
ters,’ most of which, he said, urged the 
I. C. C. to meet the demands of the rail- 
roads’ proposals. He said many of the 
letters were anonymous. 


Will Ask Reparations on Army 
Wartime Freight Bills 


Acting upon Secretary of War Patter- 
son’s request that proceedings be initiated 
before “appropriate tribunals” to determine 
the reasonableness of charges on the Army’s 


wartime freight shipments, Attorney Gen- 
eral Clark announced this week that the 
Department of Justice will launch such 
proceedings and “effect recovery” in cases 
where it is found that the rates were “un- 
reasonable.” Presumably the “appropriate” 
tribunal would be the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for the attorney general had 
previously rendered an opinion to the ef- 
fect that the commission may entertain com- 
plaints of the government and award rep- 
arations with respect to rates which the 
government itself negotiates with carriers 
under Section 22 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

Much of the government’s wartime ship- 
ments by rail moved under these so-called 
section 22 quotations which are not filed 
with the I. C. C. The Clark opinion as to 
the commission’s jurisdiction was embodied 
in a letter to former Director Harold D. 
Smith of the Bureau of the Budget (see 
Railway Age of June 22, page 1235). The 
opinion had been requested by Mr. Smith 
following the investigation his bureau had 
conducted, at the request of Chairman 
Wheeler of the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce, into transportation charges 
paid by the War Department. 

As noted in the Railway Age of Febru- 
ary 9, page 333, the report on the investi- 
gation asserted that the federal government 
“has not only paid excessive charges in 
a stupendous amount before and after Pearl 
Harbor, but is still paying such excess 
charges on presently moving traffic and 
will continue to pay them until appropriate 
action is taken to remedy the situation.” 
Attorney General Clark’s announcement 
of the Department of Justice’s agreement 
to follow up the matter stated that the 
decision to do so was reached as a result 
of a recent conference wherein the attorney 
general, Secretary Patterson and Director 
Webb of the Bureau of the Budget con- 
sidered the findings of the Budget Bureau’s 
investigators. 


Punitive Per Diem Charges 
Opposed By A. A. R. 


Holding that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be “without power to 
prescribe increased emergency per diem 
rates on a penalty basis,” the Association of 
American Railroads has advised the com- 
mission that it is opposed to O. D. T. Di- 
rector Johnson’s suggestion that an inves- 
tigation of car-service arrangements be 
instituted with a view to ordering the rental 
charge up from $1.15 per day to $2 in an 
effort to discourage “undue detention” of 
cars by railroads. It is because of its con- 
tention that punitive per diem would be il- 
legal that the A. A. R. opposes the whole 
inquiry sought by the O. D. T. director, it 
being “manifest that penalty per diem is the 
substance of the proposal.” 

Colonel Johnson’s suggestion was made 
in an August 29 letter to Acting I. C. C. 
Chairman Aitchison, and the commission 
invited interested parties to submit by Sep- 
tember 30 their views “as to the need and 
desirability of such an investigation or as 
to other means that may be adopted to ac- 
complish the object sought.” The A. A. R. 
submission, dated September 28, follows that 
of the American Short Line RailroadAsso- 
ciation, which also questioned the commis- 


sion’s authority to impose punitive per diey 
charges (see Railway Age of Septembe 
28, page 530). The A. A. R. emphasize 
that its individual member roads were “in » 
sense bound” by its response, but were “ep. 
tirely free” to submit representations 9; 
their own behalf. 

The response built up its detailed argy 
ments under four main headings, the oppo. 
sition position thus reached being summar- 
ized as follows: 

“First: The investigation would be ¢ 
rected, inter alia but predominantly, ; 
utilization. of the per diem charge as 
vehicle for the imposition of car detenti 
penalties, thus abandoning just compensa 
tion to the car owner as the only justifiab); 
basis for car hire. 

“Second: This predominant purpos 
would be without sanction of law becaus 
the Interstate Commerce Act, Section 1(15 
plainly confines the emergency powers oi 
the commission over per diem to the pre. 
scription of compensatory rates in th 
event of carrier inability to agree. 

“Third: Penalty per diem would do vio- 
lence to the established theory of the com 
mission regarding the nature and purpox 
of such charges. 

“Fourth: In our best judgment, the pro 
posed penalty increase would be ineffectual 
in a time of car stringency such as that 
postulated as the basis for the investigatio: 
would penalize without relation to delin- 
quency, and would in many situations dis. 
rupt or retard the efficient and expeditiou: 
movement and supply of cars.” 


O. P. A. Relaxes Controls Over 
Water Rates on Coal 


Suspension of price control over trans- 
portation charges of contract carriers by) 
water has been extended by the Office oi | 
Price Administration to include charges for 
transportation of coal except between North 
Atlantic ports. The action, effective Oc- 
tober 1, also suspends control over 
called unregulated common earriers by 
water, whose maximum rates or charges 
have not been established or regulated in 
the past by any other federal, state or 
municipal authority.” 

Facilities for transporting coal by water 
except between North Atlantic ports are 
now in approximate balance with demand. 
the O. P. A. announcement said. “More- 
over,” it added, “railroad and motor carrier 
rate levels largely control rates by water 
carriers so that suspension of price control 
is not expected to result in an unreasonable 
advance in rates. Because of the continued 
shortage of coal transportation facilities 
along the North Atlantic Coast, rates for 
these carriers will remain under control.” 


Car Service Orders 


By Service Order No. 617 and its 
Amendment No. 1, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has prohibited railroads serving 
points in Minnesota, Montana, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota, and the Wisconsi! 
points of Superior, East End and Itasca, 
from placing any car for grain loading u- 
less a permit for such loading has bee! 
issued by Fred S. Keiser, who will admin- 
ister the order as I. C. C. agent with head- 
quarters at Chicago. The order became et- 
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fective October 1 and will expire November 
15, unless otherwise modified. Exceptions 
allow the loading of wheat from the permit 
territory to Duluth, Minn., Glenwood, 
Montevideo, Minneapolis, Thief River Falls, 
Staples, St. Cloud, St. Paul, Wilmer, Grand 
Forks, N. D., Superior, Wis., East End and 
Itasca; and the loading of any grain to 
points in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Ne- 
yada, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and 
California. 

The situation created by the utility strike 
in the Pittsburgh, Pa. area brought 
Amendments Nos. 2 and 3 to Service Order 
No. 559 which provides for super-demur- 
rage charges on gondola and hopper cars. 
Amendment No. 2 provides that the penalty 
charges shall not apply to cars, loaded with 
commodities requiring electric cranes or 
other similar electrical machinery for un- 
loading, which were on hand at Pittsburgh 
or in Allegheny County, Pa., at 7:00 a.m. 
October 1 and those arriving after that 
time but before 7:00 a.m. October 7. 
Amendment No. 3 provides like relief with 
respect to cars on hand in Beaver County, 
Pa., at 7:00 a.m. October 2 and those ar- 
riving after that time but before 7:00 a.m. 
October 8. 

Amendment No. 2 to Service Order No. 
411 postponed from September 30 until No- 
vember 30 the expiration date of this order 
which authorizes initial icing of refrigerator 
cars at carriers’ option at Roseville, Calif., 
San Jose and Stockton. 


Highway Users Map 

Program for Future 

(Continued from page 575) 
tion of State Highway Officials “for its 
recommendations concerning dimensions, 
weights and speeds of motor vehicles and 
its suggestions for liberalized limitations 
of highway use.” Also, it urged that these 
A. A. S. H. O. recommendations “become 
the minimum for the present,” but “they 
should not limit further progress in any 
state where different standards might be 
justified.” 


For Bigger Buses—The committee’s 
Recommendation No. 3 called for adoption 
at the coming sessions of the state legis- 
latures of laws permitting the operation 
of intercity buses 102 inches wide, such 
vehicles to be restricted generally to routes 
where the highway surface is 20 feet wide 
and to be permitted on highway segments 
of lesser width “only with the expressed 
permission of the state highway authori- 
ties.” The committee’s final recommenda- 
tion was that the A. A. S. H. O. “be urged 
to consider increasing height limitations 
from 12% feet to 13% feet.” 


The committee on highway taxation, 
finance and administration complained that 
“hundreds of millions of dollars of special 
highway user taxes have been spent for 
non-highway purposes, and more money 
has been unwisely spent on unplanned proj- 
ects.” It went on to advise that “as the 
country embarks upon a new era of high- 
way improvement,” highway users “have a 
more timely opportunity than ever before 
accorded them to obtain roads which will 
conform to the traffic needs.” It was in- 
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timated among other things that the inter- 
ests represented in the congress should 
give active support to the proposition that 
“every cent of motor vehicle tax revenues 
should be used on well planned programs.” 
Also, it was suggested that “recognition 
should be given to increased revenues re- 
sulting from increasing use of the high- 
ways before considering higher rates of 
taxation.” 

With respect to federal-aid highways, 
the committee noted current contentions 
that construction of highways in whole or 
in part by the federal government should 
supplant the federal-aid system. “One of 
the most serious trends in this direction,” 
the report said, “is the growing tendency 
in Congress and elsewhere to relate federal 
excise taxes to federal aid for highways.” 
The committee indicated its view that these 
automotive excise taxes are not properly 
related to the financing of federal highway 
work, since they have been used as emer- 
gency revenue measures of war and de- 
pression periods. 

General Revenue for Roads—“Fed- 
eral aid under the sound leadership of 
our Public Roads Administration,” the re- 
port went on, “provides the only logical 
means of developing a nationwide con- 
nected system of state-owned highways. 
It also provides the only proved method 
for close cooperation in highway construc- 
tion between the states and the federal gov- 
ernment and between adjoining states them- 
selves in the matter of sound engineering 
and financial planning. The original and 
long-standing concept of federal aid should 
be preserved and the federal government 
should contribute to the cost of highways 
from sources of general revenue because 
of the benefits of highways to the national 
defense, the general welfare, delivery of 
the mails, and interstate commerce. Fur- 
thermore, the federal grants in aid should 
be limited in such amounts as are com- 
mensurate with the recognized national 
benefits.” 

With respect to highway taxation, the 
report asserted that normally state and 
federal taxes on highway transportation 
“approximate $2 billion annually,” while 
highway users “in addition” pay the “same 
taxes as other citizens for support of gen- 
eral government.” The committee’s general 
conclusion on this matter was set forth 
as follows: “The annual collections from 
motor vehicle use taxes should not exceed 
the motor vehicle owner’s proper share 
of the cost of highways of general motor 
use in line with a carefully prepared, and 
publicly released, annual budget based upon 
a sound state highway plan, nor should they 
be excessive to the point of discouraging 
the use of motor vehicles; nor should they 
exceed the ability of the motorist to pay.” 

Addresses at the Congress’ sessions in- 
cluded those of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chair- 
man of the General Motors Corporation and 
chairman of the Highway Users Confer- 
ence; Albert Bradley, executive vice-presi- 
dent of General Motors; Charles L. Dear- 
ing of the Brookings Institution, who spoke 
on How We Pay for Our Highways; and 
William L. Chenery, publisher of Colliers, 
whose subject was Highway Barriers, a 
Threat to Society. 

It also was disclosed at the meeting that 


the American Automobile Association has 
launched a drive to secure the earliest 
possible completion of the projected 40,000- 
mile system of interstate highways, au- 
thorized by Congress in 1944. 

Designation of the routes to be included 
in the network is “virtually complete,” ac- 
cording to W. A. Stinchcomb, chairman 
of the A. A. A.’s highway and legislative 
committee. “The job now is for every 
highway department, every public official, 
every city planner and every user of the 
nation’s highways to tackle the many tasks 
that must be undertaken before this high- 
way system . can become a reality,” 
he said. 


Steelman’s Report 
Notes Rail Burdens 
(Continued from page 576) 


and air express during the first 6 months 
of 1946 totaled 13,483,000 ton-miles, an in- 
crease of 13 per cent over the same period 
last year. He said that shipments in June 
were 17 per cent above June, 1945, and 
that “an even greater increase” may be ex- 
pected in the coming months. 


Negro, Former Army Chaplain, 
Complains Against S. A. L. 


Charles E. Byrd, a negro of Hopewell 
Junction, N. Y., has filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a complaint 
charging the Seaboard Air Line with undue 
discrimination against negro passengers. 
The complaint, which says Mr. Byrd was 
a major in the Army Chaplain Corps at 
the time, is based on his unsuccessful effort 
to obtain Pullman accommodations for 
himself and his wife for a Tampa, Fla.- 
New York journey last February. 

On February 15th, it says, Mr. Byrd 
telephoned to the Seaboard office in 
Tampa’s Hillsboro Hotel, and obtained 
reservations for himself and his wife, with 
no questions asked concerning his race. 
When “official orders” caused a change in 
his plans, Mr. Byrd called on February 18 
for a change in his reservations. During 
the course of that telephone conversation 
he was asked whether he was white or 
colored. On learning that Mr. Byrd was 
a negro, the complaint charged, the rail- 
road refused to give him any accommoda- 
tions; and also refused when he sought 
the accommodations through the transpor- 
tation office at the Army’s nearby MacDill 
Field. Mr. Byrd seeks damages in the 
amount of $2,500. 


Certificate Giving Anti-Trust 
Immunity Expires 


Basing his determination on the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s view that rate conferences 
and rate bureaus “can function effectively 
without violating the anti-trust laws,” Ad- 
ministrator John D. Small of the Civilian 
Production Administration permitted the 
expiration on October 1 of Certificate No. 
44 which was issued in March, 1943, by 
the chairman of the former War Production 
Board to give carrier rate bureaus and 
other joint-action arrangements wartime 
immunity from the anti-trust statutes. Mr. 
Small advised O. D. T. Director J. Monroe 
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Johnson of his decision in a September 27 
letter which read as follows: 

“This is in reply to your letters of Au- 
gust 2 and September 9 concerning the 
amendment of the withdrawal of Certificate 
No. 44 so as to keep the certificate in 
effect until such time as the matters in- 
volved therein had been finally disposed of 
either by judicial pronouncement or Con- 
gressional action. 

“The letters in support of your position 
have been examined by me and members 
of my staff following the conference held 
at your request in Mr. Steelman’s [director 
of the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion] office with Judge Collett [of 
President Truman’s staff], Assistant At- 
torney General Berge and myself. The 
position taken by the Department of Jus- 
tice that rate conferences and rate bureaus 
can function effectively without violating 
the anti-trust laws has resulted in the de- 
termination that there is no justification 
for the further amendment of the with- 
drawal of Certificate No. 44, and it will 
be allowed to expire on October 1, 1946. 
The Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion has concurred in this determi- 
nation.” 

O. D. T. Director Johnson was away 
from Washington this week, and was thus 
not available for comment on the C. P. A. 
decision. In railroad circles there were 
expressions of hope that the situation cre- 
ated by the expiration might be resolved 
without too much confusion and disruption 
of established practices. It was understood 
that the matter of future procedures was 
under study by railroad counsel and other 
interested railway officers. 


Representation of Employees 


The International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers and the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, each operating through the Railway 
Employees’ Department, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, have supplanted the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Shopcrafts of America 
as the representative of blacksmiths and 
boilermakers, including their helpers and 
apprentices, employed by the Washington, 
D. C., Terminal Company, as the result 
of a recent election which has been certi- 
fied by the National Meditation Board. 

In an another election, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, by virtue of 
a 13 to 12 victory over the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, re- 
placed the latter union as the representa- 
tive of locomotive engineers employed by 
the Chicago & Western Indiana. The B. 
of L. F. & E., however, defeated the B. of 
L. E., 22 to 16, to retain its right to repre- 
sent firemen, hostlers and hostlers’ helpers 
also employed by the C. & W. I. 

As the result of other elections involving 
employees who formerly were without 
representation, the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees was chosen to 
represent maintenance of way employees of 
the Winona and the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers was selected to represent tele- 
graphers and towermen employed by the 
Pekin & Pekin Union. Because less than 
a majority of those eligible to vote actually 
voted, the N. M. B. failed to certify another 
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election which the International Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Unions, A. F. of L., sought 
certification as bargaining agent of St. 
Louis-San Francisco roadmasters. These 
roadmasters, therefore, remain without rep- 
resentation. 

The board also amended a previous certi- 
fication which now provides that the Asso- 
ciation of Maintenance of Way and Miscel- 
laneous Employees, Inc., affiliated with the 
United Railroad Workers of America, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, will 
act as the representative of all maintenance 
of way employees, including steel bridge 
gang employees, of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe. The steel bridge gang em- 
ployees formerly were covered by a labor 
agreement and were represented by the 
Employees of the System Steel Bridge 
Forces. 


I. C. C. Rejects Coordination 
Plan of Burlington 


Reversing the previous decision of its 
Division 4 the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in a report on reconsideration, has 
denied the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s 
application for authority to abandon a 
branch from Burch, Iowa, to Osceola, 53.15 
miles, upon institution of alternate service 
by trackage rights on a Chicago Great 
Western line which is substantially parallel 
to it. The proceeding is Finance Docket 
No. 14677, and the majority report was 
accompanied by the dissent of Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie who asserted with language 
from the Interstate Commerce Act’s dec- 
laration of policy, that the proposed ar- 
rangement would “promote sound 
economic conditions in transportation and 
among the several carriers.” 

The abandonment was opposed by the 
Iowa State Commerce Commission and 
various communities, school districts, and 
business interests served by the branch. 
The commission majority’s adverse report 
was based generally on findings that the 
proposed arrangement would work “hard- 
ships” on communities not served by the 
C. G. W.’s line. Highway transportation 
was not considered by the commission to 
be a satisfactory alternative because of 
evidence that many highways in the terri- 
tory “are unfit for heavy trucking the year 
’round.” 

Meanwhile Burlington figures on pros- 
pective savings from the proposed arrange- 
ment were discounted, in which connec- 
tion the commission found generally that 
“the applicant is not a weak carrier and 
so greatly in need of additional income 
that we should give its financial condition 
special consideration in balancing the re- 
spective interests.” The Burlington con- 
tended that the proposed arrangement would 
enable it to give better service at lower 
cost, so far as bridge traffic is concerned, 
and that local traffic had been insufficient 
to justify operation of the branch. It esti- 
mated that if the proposed arrangement 
had been in effect in recent years, the net 
savings resulting therefrom would have 
been $64,001 in 1942, $73,676 in 1943, and 
$82,725 during the first 10 months of 1944. 

The proposed plan contemplated that the 
Burlington’s highway affiliate would _¢s- 
tablish bus operations in substitution for 


This pros- 
pective elimination of passenger train opera- 
tions seemed “significant” to the commis- 
sion; for “it appears probable that a sub- 
stantial percentage of the savings expected 
would result from the discontinuance of 


the branch’s passenger service. 


passenger train service.” Then came ad- 
vice to the effect that if the passenger sery- 
ice is being performed at an “unreasonable 
loss” the applicant “has a remedy before 
the state commission.” 

The majority, so it said, recognized “the 
desirability of the joint use of railroad 
properties where duplicate facilities exist 
and both the public and the applicant will 
benefit, or where any adverse effect on 
the public is slight and is outweighed by 
other advantages accruing to the public 
therefrom.” It added, however, that “it is 
inconsistent with the public interest to 
authorize the abandonment of a line of 
railroad where only a portion of its traffic 
can be handled over the alternate route to 
be substituted and substantial public injury 
will result from the loss of transportation 
facilities for the remaining traffic, and the 
only advantage to accrue from the trans- 
action inures to the benefit of the carrier.” 

Dissenter Mahaffie reminded his col- 
leagues that “if we are to have a sound 
railroad system of transportation it is es- 
sential that it be adjusted from time to 
time to the changing transportation needs 
of the country.” 

“This,” he added, “requires abandonment 
of lines no longer needed, as well as the 
construction of new lines. It also some- 
times requires the joint use of lines as well 
as terminals in order to hold down ex- 
penses and prevent waste caused by dupli- 
cation. In this proceeding we have be- 
fore us the question whether a line of 53 
miles may properly be abandoned. Its chief 
use is for bridge traffic. Its local freight 
traffic, on the average, amounts to only 
about three-fourths of one car handled on 
each 53-mile trip. The revenue from this 
local traffic is, of course, wholly inadequate 
to meet the expense of the service. Of 
itself it is clearly a drain on the transporta- 
tion system of the country. It is axiomatic 
that wasteful expenditures on one service 
or one piece of property must in the long 
run be made up from other operations.” 

Commissioner Miller joined in the Ma- 
haffie expression, while Chairman Barnard 
did not participate in the disposition of 
the proceeding. Messrs. Mahaffie and Mil- 
ler comprise the Division 4 majority which 
made the prior report in the proceedings 
(see Railway Age of January 12, page 
170.) 


Equipment and 
Supplies 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The SoutH AFRICAN RAILWAYS are in- 
quiring for 100 steam locomotives of either 
the 4-8-2 or the 2-8-4 type. 


The Cuicaco, INpIANAPOLIS & LovuIs- 
VILLE has ordered one 1,500-hp. read-type 
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Diesel-electric switching locomotive for 
early delivery from the American Loco- 
motive Company. The engine will be used 
to move French Lick Springs, Ind., pas- 
senger trains between that station and 
Bloomington, and to haul local freight 
and perform switching operations at other 
times of the day. A 1,000-hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric switching locomotive has been ordered 
from Fairbanks, Morse & Co., for assign- 
ment at the Lafayette (Ind.) yard. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Gute, Mosrre & Onto has ordered 
from the American Car & Foundry Co., 420 
4014-ft. 50-ton box cars and 80 40%-ft. 
automobile cars. This is part of the equip- 
ment for which an inquiry was reported in 
the Railway Age for August 17, page 314. 


The Detrorr & Totepo SHore Line has 
ordered 50 70-ton covered steel hopper cars 
from the Greenville Steel Car Company. 
The inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age for August 5, 
page 205. 


The Cnicaco, INpIANAPOLIS & Louts- 
VILLE is inquiring for 25 40-ton 40-ft. stock 
cars (of which 15 are to be double-decked 
and 10 single-decked), 100 70-ton 53%4-ft. 
flat cars, 100 70-ton gondolas, 100 70-ton 
self-clearing steel hopper cars, 100 50-ton 
40-ft. steel-sheathed box cars and 100 50- 
ton 50-ft. steel-sheathed box cars. 


The SouTHERN Paciric has ordered 1,000 
50-ton 40-ft. box cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. 
The inquiry for these cars, which are to be 
of lightweight construction, steel-sheathed, 
wood-lined and are to be built at Besse- 
mer, Ala., was reported in the Railway Age 
for August 24, page 355. 


The Atcutson, TopeEKA & Santa FE 
has ordered 750 40%-ft. 50-ton steel box 
cars from the General American Trans- 
portation Corporation, with delivery sched- 
uled for the second half of 1947. This 
order is part of an inquiry for 1,750 box 
cars reported in the Railway Age of August 
10. The remainder of the cars were ordered 
irom the road’s shops, as noted in the 
August 24 issue of Railway Age. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The SeAsoarp Arr LINE has ordered 
25,000 tons of rails from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company and 21,000 tons from the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


SIGNALING 


The RicHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & 
Potomac has placed an order with the 
Union Switch & Signal Company for the 
signal material required to enlarge the ex- 
isting Style C control machine at Tower 
FB, Fredericksburg, Va., for controlling 
a remote location 4 miles south of Fred- 
ericksburg, and an additional signal func- 
tion at FB tower, by the code system, 
involving nine Style A-5 electro-pneumatic 
switche layouts, with the necessary Style 
R-2 and N-2 color-light signal units. The 
two existing crossovers between the main 
tracks and former sidings will be retained, 
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while a Style T-21 hand-thrown switch 
layout with electric lock equipment will 
be added on each end of the crossovers. 
The present system of train control and 
cab signaling for normal direction run- 
ning will be provided on the four tracks 
between the remote location and FB tower. 
The installation work will be handled by 
the railroad’s own forces. 


Supply Trade 


Ray Ronald has been appointed Western 
division sales manager of the Hyster Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Portland, Ore. 


H. W. Keyser has been appointed as- 
sistant manager, Philadelphia, Pa., district 
office, for the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. 


C. M. Taylor has been elected executive 
vice-president of the Lincoln Electric 
Company. Mr. Taylor has been with 
Lincoln since 1916. He enlisted in the air 
corps in 1917 and returned at the end of 
the war, when he was appointed a fore- 


C. M. Taylor 


man. Later he was placed in charge of the 
time study and methods department, ad- 
vanced to assistant superintendent and then 
superintendent. Appointed vice-president 
in charge of sales in 1928, he has served on 
the board of directors since 1927. 


Willard G. Hartman has been elected 
president, general manager and director 
of the Lewis Bolt & Nut Co., at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Wesley N. Gordon has been appointed 
manager of the alloy sales division in the 
general sales department of the United 
States Steel Supply Company, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 


Paul H. Maurer, whose appointment 
as chief engineer in charge of all production 
engineering, research and development for 
the National Pneumatic Company was 
announced in last week’s Railway Age, 
attended the Newark (N. J.) College of 
Engineering and the University of Michi- 
gan. At the completion of his education, 
he was employed by the Eclipse aviation 
division of the Bendix Aviation Corpora- 


tion as an engineer on aircraft electrical 
equipment. Transferred, successively, to the 
Eclipse machine division and the B. K. 
division, Mr. Maurer subsequently joined 
the Hudson Motor Car Company as elec- 
trical engineer in charge of car engineering. 


Paul H. Maurer 


After resigning from Hudson, he was ap- 
pointed executive engineer of the Redmond 
Company, and in January, 1945, he joined 
National Pneumatic’s engineering staff as 
a research engineer. 


Daniel C. Murphy, formerly general 
manager of the Gould Coupler Works, 
Depew, N. Y., has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of operations for the 
Rochester, N. Y., and Depew plants of 
the Symington-Gould Corporation. 


Frederick A. Purdy has been appointed 
manager of the new Los Angeles, Calif., 
plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son. Mr. 
Purdy joined Ryerson in 1931, two years 
after his graduation from the University 
of Michigan school of engineering. Serving 
first as an engineer at the Buffalo, N. Y. 
plant of the company, he later represented 
the firm in New York state, heading the 


Frederick A. Purdy 


Rochester (N. Y.) district sales office for 
four years. 

Associated with Mr. Purdy is Theodore 
L. Kishbaugh who has been named as- 
sistant plant manager. See the Railway Age 
for September 21, page 497.) Thomas E. 
Williams will be in charge of the oper- 
ating and service divisions. Vernon D. 
Rogers has been appointed office and 
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credit manager. George W. Gilliland, 
who has been in charge of the Los Angeles 
office, will continue in a sales capacity. 
Other members of the field sales staff are 
John Fennie, Harold Christian, Rich- 
ard DeLand, Merle Anderson, Milford 
Tiner and Ernest Lindgren. 


Harrison Wood, assistant district man- 
ager since 1941, has been appointed New 
York district manager for SKF Indus- 
tries, Inc., to succeed John D. William- 
son, who resigned because of ill health 
after serving as head of the district for 
23 years. 


Russell F. Oakes, formerly chief, Of- 
fice of Technical Information, Office of 
the Chief of Transportation, United States 
Army, has been appointed executive as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the Clark 
Equipment Company and general man- 
ager of the Clark Tructractor division. 


Charles E. Conlin, formerly in charge 
of weed control on the Southern Pacific, 
has been appointed head of the California 
Spray-Chemical Corporation’s new 
railroad weed control service, with head- 
quarters at the Richmond, Calif., plant. 


D. P. Wertheimer, formerly assistant 
sales manager, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Sterling Bolt Company, 
Chicago, to succeed J. B. Epstein. 


R. W. Lea, vice-president of finance since 
1939 for the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, has been elected president to succeed 
Lewis H. Brown, who was elected chair- 
man of the board and chief executive officer. 
Alvin Brown was elected a director and 
vice-president for finance and John P, 
Syme was elected vice-president and as- 
sistant to the chairman. 

The following appointments as general 
managers of the six new operating divisions 
into which the company has been reorgan- 
ized were announced: J. A. O’Brien, indus- 
trial products division; Harold R. Berlin, 
building products division; A. §. Elsen- 
bast, celite division, and E. C. Brockett, 
Canadian products division. A. F. Fisher, 
vice-president for production, will act as 
general manager of the asbestos fiber 
division and E. §. Crosby will continue as 
general manager of the international di- 
vision, 


R. H. Beight has been appointed dis- 
trict engineer at Fort Worth, Tex., where 
representation has been recently restored. 
Mariano A. Montero has been appointed 
district engineer of a newly created district 
to serve Mexican railroads, with head- 
quarters at San Luis Potosi, Mex. He will 
be assisted by Fred M. Smith, service 
engineer, formerly of the La Grange (IIl.) 
plant. Gerald C. Smith has been appointed 
district engineer of the Denver service 
headquarters, now under the jurisdiction of 
the St. Louis region, succeeding W. E. 
Dunn, who has been appointed regional 
service manager of the Chicago region. 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Company has announced the follow- 
ing changes in its field and home office 
personnel: James §S. Locke, formerly 
regional sales manager of the Chicago dis- 
trict of the air conditioning controls divis- 
ion, has been appointed sales manager for 


the division, with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., to succeed George D. Guler, 
who has been appointed regional manager, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Guler succeeds Albert H. Koch who has 
been appointed branch manager at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. J. F. Cummiskey has been 
appointed Chicago regional sales manager 
of the air conditioning controls division, 
replacing Mr. Locke. L. C. Johnson has 
been promoted to branch manager in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to succeed Harold Pride, 
resigned, and J. C. Dorsey, acting branch 
manager in Philadelphia has been placed 
in charge of the company’s business in 
Philadelphia. T. S. Carley has been pro- 
moted to sales manager of the wholesale 
division, Minneapolis, and will continue as 
sales manager of the stoker controls 
division. 


Charles Layng, western editor of Rail- 
way Age, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has relinquished that post for reasons of 
health, but retains a connection with the 
editorial staff. He has been succeeded as 
western editor by Neal D. Howard, edi- 
tor of “Railway Engineering & Mainte- 
nance,” who retains that position, but who 
turns over his duties as engineering editor 
of Railway Age to Merwin H. Dick, 
managing editor of “Railway Engineering 
& Maintenance,” who continues to hold that 
position. Photographs and _ biographical 
sketches of Messrs. Layng, Howard and 
Dick were published in the issue of Sep- 


W. H. Schmidt, Jr. ° 


tember 23, 1944, page 492. William H. 
Schmidt, Jr., who before the war was an 
associate editor in the New York office, 
has been named assistant western editor 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


C. R. Wood and LeRoy F. Shaw have 
been appointed branch parts managers of 
two new locomotive repair shops being 
built by the Electro-Motive division of the 
General Motors Corporation at Jack- 
sonville Fla., and Baltimore, Md. Other 
personnel changes in the Electro-Motive 
division are: Milton H. Gardner, 
regional service manager at Chicago, who 
has been transferred to the firm’s new 
regional field service organization at St. 
Louis, and M. L. Williams, who has been 
appointed parts and stores representative 
there. Mr. Gardner will be assisted by 
J. E. O’Leary, formerly field engineer of 
the central region, Earl Stroud, district 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


engineer at St. Louis, and A. M. Dodd, 
who has been transferred from Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


John E. Fontaine has been appointed 
manager at Houston, Texas, for the Gray. 
bar Electric Company. Lynn A. 
Haley suceeds Mr. Fontaine as manager 
at Beaumont, Texas. Both appointments 
become effective October 16. 


Financial 


Cuicaco, Rock IsLtanp & PaciFric.—Plan 
to simplify debt structure—Aaron Colnon, 
co-trustee of this company, has asked Fen- 
eral District Judge Michael L. Igoe, Chi- 
cago, to approve a plan for paying off 
divisional bond holders and replacing pres- 
ent 4% per cent bonds, Series A, with new 
general mortgage 3 per cent bonds. The 
plan provides that $25,845,445 be distributed 
to holders of outstanding general mortgage 
bonds as payment of interest at 3 per cent 
from date of default through July 1, 1946. 
In return, holders of the general mortgage 
4 per cent bonds would surrender all un- 
paid coupons from July 1, 1934, to maturity 
for cancellation, and accept modified bonds 
with 3 per cent interest running to maturity. 
Holders of divisional bonds would be paid 
off in the following amounts per each $1,000 
bond: St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line, 
$635, requiring $11,700,800; Rock Island, 
Arkansas & Louisiana, $740, requiring 
$8,140,000; Burlington, Cedar Rapids & 
Northern, $580, requiring $6,380,000; Choc- 
taw, Oklahoma & Gulf, $1,000, requiring 
$5,411,000, and Little Rock & Hot Springs 
Western, $397.90, requiring $453,600. Under 
the plan approval of these payments by the 
court is asked if 75 per cent of holders of 
each of the divisional mortgages vote to 
accept them as full discharge of claims. It 
further specified that holders of 4% per 
cent bonds be given the right to change their 
holdings for new 3 per cent general mort- 
gage bonds, “with certain equalizations 
made up from cash received by first and re- 
funding mortgage trustee.” The program 
would require approximately $57,930,845, 
leaving $15,000,000 working capital for 
the road. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Trackage Rights. — 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road, as 
lessee of the Pennsylvania, Ohio & De- 
troit, to acquire trackage rights over 
1,202 ft. of New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis track in Bellevue, Ohio. The ar- 
rangements are part of a plan whereby a 
new interlocking plant will be installed 
and operations simplified at that point 
where the tracks of both roads run paral- 
lel to each other and cross the New York 
Central and Wheeling & Lake Erie tracks 
at grade. 


St. Louts-SAN FRANcISCO.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—Trustees of this road 
have awarded $5,500,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
on a bid of 99.93 for a 1% per cent 
coupon. No public offering of the cer- 
tificates will be made. (See the Railway 
Age for September 21, page 499.) 
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Over the Alleghenies, the 
C&O lines reach 2,072 
feet above sea level and 
there are grades in excess 
of 1.14 per cent. 

To handle its heavy 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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freight trafficin this moun- 


tainous terrain, the C&O 


employs forty-five of these 


giant, four-cylinder, six- 
coupled, articulated steam 


locomotives, built by Lima. 
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Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Oct.1 week year 
Average prices of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 47.85 48.09 58.70 
Average prices of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 88.68 87.85 98.10 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—-$1.50, payable 
December 2 to holders of record October 25. 

Atlantic Coast Line—5% non-cum. preferred, 
$2.50, semi-annually, payable November 12 to 
holders of record October 25. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
Preferred, $1.25 quarterly, payable October 31 to 
holders of record October 9. 

Norfolk & Western. — Adjustment preferred, 
$1.00, quarterly, payable November 9 to holders 
of record October 17. 


Construction 


BaLtrmorE & Onto TERMINAL. 
—This road has awarded a contract to the 
Bates & Rogers Caqnstruction Corp. for 
the construction of concrete platforms at 
Riverdale, Ill. The approximate cost of 
the project is $30,000. 


Hampton & BrRANCHVILLE.—Denying an 
application by the Atlantic Coast Line and 
its affiliate, the Charleston & Western Car- 
olina, for reopening, reconsideration and 
oral argument in the Finance Docket No. 
14957 proceeding, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered that its certificate 
of June 11, which authorized the H. & B. to 
extend its line from Hampton, S. C., to 
connect with the Seaboard Air Line at 
Luray and with the Southern at Lena, a 
total distance of approximately 12 miles, be 
made effective 30 days from September 12. 
The commission further ordered that the 
construction be completed within ohe year 
after November 1. At the same time, the 
commission modified “Condition 3” of its 
June 11 certificate (see Railway Age, July 
6, page 28) to stipulate that the H. & B. 
“shall agree to permit the Charleston & 
Western Carolina .. . free access on sim- 
ilar terms to any other industry that here- 
after may be established at Hampton, S. C., 
to which it may control the means of entry, 
provided that the carrier last mentioned, 
prior to the effective date of the certificate 

. shall enter into an agreement with 
the applicant that the applicant likewise 
shall be permitted free access on similar 
terms to any industry which hereafter may 
be located in the same city to which the 
C. & W. C. may control the means of 
entry.” 


Royat Tratn.—The Railway Gazette 
(London) describes three new passenger 
train cars built by the London Midland & 
Scottish early in the war for the royal 
train. In addition to the “king’s saloon” 
and the “queen’s saloon,” each a luxuri- 
ously-fitted bedroom-bath-lounge car, the 
train is provided with a power car. This 
service vehicle has sleeping accommoda- 
tions for the train crew, a baggage com- 
partment, a 25-line automatic telephone 
exchange, spare parts for the train, and 
engine-driven generator sets to supply cur- 
rent for lighting, heating, ventilation and 
air conditioning. 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Herbert A. Taylor, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, retired on 
September 30 after an association of 47 
years with the Erie. He will continue to 
be a member of the Erie board of directors. 


Frank I. Snyder, vice-president and 
general manager of the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been elected president, succeeding 
Robert T. Rossell, who retired on Octo- 
ber 1 after 45 years‘ service. Mr. Rossell’s 
retirement on August 1 from the presi- 
dencies of the Union, the Youngstown & 
Northern, and the Etna & Montrose was 
announced in the August 31 issue of Rail- 
way Age. Frank R. Layng, chief engineer 
at Pittsburgh, has been named to the 
additional office of vice-president, while 
Clifford S. Leet, assistant general man- 
ager there, has been appointed assistant to 
president. Mr. Leet will continue to have 
supervision over real estate, tax, and 
related matters. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Willis T. Pierson, general solicitor of 
the Erie, has been appointed general coun- 
sel, with headquarters as before at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, succeeding Herbert A. Taylor, 
whose retirement as vice-president and 
general counsel is announced elsewhere in 
these columns. 


C. F. Schwarz, assistant controller of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been elected con- 
troller, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding J: C. Sites, who has retired after 
40 years of service with the road. F. W. 
Lewis, station accountant, has been elected 
assistant controller, succeeding Mr. 
Schwarz. R. E. Sansom, chief clerk to the 
auditor of freight and passenger accounts, 
has been appointed auditor of that depart- 
ment, succeeding E. E. O’Reilly, who has 
retired after 54 years of service. 


OPERATING 


Harold C. Mauney, trainmaster of the 
Southern at Alexandria, Va., has been 
appointed to the newly-created position of 
assistant superintendent at Greenville, S. C. 


L. H. Beam has been appointed train- 
master of the Lehigh & New England with 
headquarters at Bath, Pa., and the position 
of assistant trainmaster has been abolished. 


Charles H. Longman, assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of operations of 
the Chicago & North Western, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to general manager of the road’s eastern 
district, with the same headquarters; suc- 
ceeding Fred J. Byington, who has 
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retired after 56 years of service. Mr. 
Longman is succeeded by Leon B. Ken. 
dall, assistant general manager of the 
eastern district. Joseph J. Stein, genera| 


superintendent, dining car department, 
succeeds Mr. Kendall. 
Robert A. Wardle, assistant train. 


master of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Sacramento, Cal., has been 
promoted to terminal superintendent, with 
the same headquarters. 


J. H. Lerbs. has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Hoboken Manufacturers 
Railroad, with headquarters at Hoboken, 
N. J., succeeding A. R. Macgowan, who 
has resigned. 


William Bartley, superintendent oj 
transportation of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, retired at the end of Septem- 
ber after 51 years of service in railroading. 


Stanley F. Mackay, whose appointment 
as general manager of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, with headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn., was announced in a 
recent issue of Railway Age, was born at 
Meriden, Conn., on July 20, 1888, and 


entered railway service in 1904 with th 
New Haven. 
passenger and 


He served subsequently as 


engine, freight car dis- 


Stanley F. Mackay 


tributor, as well as in various clerical posts, 
advancing to a division superintendency in 
1928, in which post he served at Taunton, 
Mass., and Providence, R. I. In 1934, Mr. 
Mackay was appointed superintendent of 
transportation at New MHaven, and be- 
came general superintendent of transpor- 
tation there in 1935. He later advanced to 
manager of transportation, the post he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


R. D. Keith has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of the sleeping and 
dining car department of the Grand Trunk 
Western, with headquarters at Battle 
Creek, . Mich. 


Paul R. Goulett, whose appointment as 
assistant general manager of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn., was an- 
nounced in a recent issue of Railway Agé, 
was born at Stevenson, Conn, on June 9, 
1896. He began railroading in 1911 at 
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The ability of a locomotive to regain speed after 
slow-downs is an important factor in schedule 
making. 

Locomotives equipped with the Franklin Sys- 
tem of Steam Distribution are making outstanding 
records in this respect. Their increased horse- 
power, particularly above 30 mph, is permitting 
the speeding up of schedules and the making of 
difficult schedules under adverse weather or op- 
erating conditions. 

Under road tests, for example, a 4-6-2 Franklin- 
equipped poppet-valve locomotive demonstrated 
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AUTOMATIC FIRE DOORS * 
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STEAM GRATE SHAKERS ° 


its ability to accelerate a 1000-ton train on level 
track from 40 to 75 mph in 614 minutes. A similar’ 
piston-valve locomotive required 11 minutes — 
or almost five minutes more. Franklin-equipped 
Pennsylvania T-1 Class locomotives are capable 
of taking a 1000-ton train from 30 to 100 mph in 
8 minutes. 

Application of the Franklin System of Steam 
Distribution is practical for either new or existing 
locomotives — for either freight or passenger serv- 
ice. May we show you what it will accomplish 
with your own motive power? 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
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Stevenson as a spare telegraph operator 
and agent, becoming agent there in 1912, 
and subsequently served as telegraph oper- 
ator at Pittsfield, Mass., and Waterbury, 
Conn. He served successively as assistant 
passenger car distributor, car service in- 


Paul R. Goulett 


spector, correspondence clerk, statistician 
assistant chief clerk, and chief clerk to 
general manager, all at New Haven, 
from 1916 to 1934, when he was named 
transportation assistant. Mr. Goulett be- 
came superintendent of passenger trans- 
portation in 1935 at New Haven, and later 
that year went to Harlem River, N. Y., 
as assistant superintendent, returning to 
New Haven in 1937 in the same capacity 
and was promoted to superintendent there 
later that year. He held the latter post at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


Herbert E. Bixler, whose appointment 
as general superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, with headquarters at New Haven, 
Conn., was announced in a recent issue of 
Railway Age, was born at New London, 
Conn., on June 10, 1911, and entered rail- 
road service with the New Haven in June, 


Herbert E. Bixler 


1936 as a car service inspector. Three 
months later he became transportation 
inspector, and in 1937 was advanced to 
merchandise inspector. In 1941, Mr. Bixler 
was appointed superintendent of freight 
transportation at New Haven, then was 
named transportation assistant in 1944, 


S24 


maintaining the latter post until his recent 
advancement. 


C. C. Young, chief dispatcher of the 
Canadian Pacific at Nelson, B. C., has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent, 
with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man., suc- 
ceeding D. J. England, who has. retired 
after 43 years of service with the road. 


James C. Bailey, general superintendent 
of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, has been 
appointed general manager, and Alton D. 
Schadt, assistant to general manager, has 
been named assistant general manager. 
Both changes took place at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on October 1. 


Richard J. Duggan, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the New York 
freight terminals of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford was announced in a 
recent issue of Railway Age, was born at 
Brattleboro Vt., on November 22, 1897, 
and entered railroading with the Central 
Vermont in 1915 as a clerk at New London, 
Conn. There he advanced successively to 
road brakeman in 1917, yard brakeman in 


Richard J. Duggan 


1918, yard conductor in 1921, and yard- 
master in 1925. He went with the New 
Haven in 1938 as general yardmaster at 
New London, becoming trainmaster at 
Worcester, Mass., in 1940, and assistant 
superintendent at Worcester in 1942. Mr. 
Duggan was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of the New York freight ter- 
minals at Harlem River, N. Y., in 1945, 
and maintained that post until his recent 
advancement there. 


Roland L. Tooker, assistant superin- 
tendent of passenger service on the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been promoted to superintendent of trans- 
portation, with the same headquarters. He 
is succeeded by John W. Dodge, assistant 
trainmaster at Clinton, III. 


Gerson Marks, whose appointment as 
manager, stations & transfers, of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn., was an- 
nounced in a recent issue of Railway Age, 
was born at Dallas, Texas, on May 24. 
1882, and entered railroading in 1898 with 
the Cotton Belt, then went with the Santa 
Fe as claim clerk at Dallas in 1899. He 
became chief traveling agent for the St. 
Louis-San Francisco in 1909, and was later 
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in charge of the merchandise bureau. [|p 
1911, Mr. Marks joined the Texas & 
Pacific as special representative to operat- 
ing vice-president at New Orleans, La, 
then became assistant freight claim agent, 
in charge of stations and transfers and 


Gerson Marks 


prevention. He began his service with the 
New Haven in 1916 as freight claim agent, 
advancing to assistant to the general man- 
ager in 1917. Mr. Marks maintained the 
latter post until his recent advancement. 


A. E. Klaproth, superintendent of 
transportation of the Pacific Fruit Express 
Company (owned jointly by the Southern 
Pacific and Union Pacific), has been pro 
moted to assistant general manager, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding E. E. Walter, who has been 
assigned lighter duties because of ill health. 


William S. Carr, whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Boston division oi 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
was announced in a recent issue of Railway 
Age, has been in railroad service since he 
was 16, when he worked as a spare block 
operator for the New York, Susquehanna 
& Western. He later joined the Erie, and 


William S. Carr 


then the Canadian Pacific. In July, 1915. 
he began as operator and towerman for 
the New Haven, and subsequently ad- 
vanced through the posts of train dis- 
patcher, assistant trainmaster, and trait- 
master, then, in 1934, assistant superil- 
tendent at New Haven, Conn. In 1942 he 
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Availability 


with Security Circulators 


To help maintain the high standard of performance 
of Northern Pacific's big 4-6-6-4s, each of them is 
equipped with eight Security Circulators. 

Compared with other locomotives, those with 
Security Circulators are available for continuous oper- 
ation for longer periods because they have cleaner 
flues, longer arch life, and improved combustion, 20 
that boiler maintenance is substantially reduced. 

These advantages are in addition to an improved 


circulation of water over the crown sheet and in side 


water-legs. 
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entered the armed services to take active 
command of the 729th Railway Operating 
Battalion, as lieutenant colonel, emerging 
as a full colonel in 1946. Mr. Carr was ap- 
pointed manager dining service of the 
New Haven on February 1 and held this 
post until his recent promotion. 


Willis L. Morneweck, superintendent 
of the Bessemer & Lake Erie, has been 
appointed general superintendent, with 
headquarters as before at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. Arthur Loutzenhizer, assistant super- 
intendent at Pittsburgh, has become super- 
intendent, and James H. Morneweck, 
assistant chief train dispatcher there, suc- 
ceeds him as assistant superintendent. 


P. H. Fox, general superintendent of 
transportation, Atlantic region, of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Moncton, N. B., has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent there. E. A. Robert- 
son, superintendent of transportation 
there, Atlantic region, succeeds Mr. Fox 
as general superintendent of transportation. 
G. A. Blakney, assistant superintendent of 
transportation, has been named supervisor 
of transportation at Moncton. The posi- 
tions of superintendent of transportation 
and assistant superintendent of transporta- 
tion have been abolished. 


Herbert M. Simms whose appointment 
as general superintendent of dining service 
for the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, with headquarters at Boston, Mass., 
was announced in a recent issue of Railway 
Age, was born at Boston on May 2, 1904, 
and joined the New Haven as a dining car 
steward in 1939. He left to serve in the 
United States armed services in 1942, then 
returned to his former post in April, 1943, 
and was advanced to restaurant superin- 
tendent two months later, with jurisdiction 


Herbert M. Simms 


over railroad station restaurants and com- 
pany cafeterias. Mr. Simms maintained the 
latter position at the time of his recent 
appointment. 


D. A. Thomson, assistant division 
superintendent of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Billings, Mont., has 
been promoted to superintendent, with 
headquarters at Fargo, N. D., succeeding 
W. D. Pearce, who has been transferred 
to Minneapolis. Mr. Pearce succeeds T. 
M. Flynn, who has retired after 55 years 
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of railroad service. Mr. Thomson is suc- 
ceeded at Billings by R. W. Davis, assis- 
tant superintendent at Fargo, who in turn 
is succeeded by J. T. Stotler, superinten- 
dent iron ore operations, with headquarters 
at Superior, Wis. Mr. Stotler is succeeded 
by A. E. Anderson, ore dock agent at 
Superior. C. C. Price, assistant superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
has been appointed superintendent of Twin 
City Terminals, a newly created position. 
His former position has been abolished. 


TRAFFIC 


C. L. Shortridge, whose promotion 
to assistant passenger traffic manager of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at 
Houston, Tex., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of September 14, began his rail- 
road carreer with the M. P. in 1917 as a 
yard clerk at Pleasant Hill, Mo. Later he 
held positions as ticket clerk on the Kansas 
City Terminal, traveling passenger agent 
for the M. P. at San Antonio, Tex., and 
Dallas, and assistant general agent at the 
latter city. In 1928 Mr. Shortridge was 
promoted to general agent, passenger de- 


C. L. Shortridge 


partment, at Birmingham, Ala., and in 1931 
was advanced to district passenger agent at 
Los Angeles, Cal. In 1936 he was promoted 
to assistant general passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


J. H. Shands has been appointed agri- 
cultural agent of the Atlantic Coast Line 
with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla. 


W. B. Hansen, general agent of the 
Chicago South Shore & South Bend, with 
headquarters at New York, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago. 


Donald L. Behler has been appointed 
general agent of the Illinois Terminal, 
with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., suc- 
ceeding C. F. Beach, who has resigned. 


V. Jj. Tannlund has been appointed 
general agent of the Chicago Great West- 
ern, with headquarters at Denver, Colo., 
succeeding T. J. Cleary, who has retired 
after 55 years of service with the road. 


Don Y. Smith, chief aide to general 
freight trafic manager of the Central of 
New Jersey, has been appointed chief 
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freight traffic officer, with headquarters , 
New York, succeeding Charles L. Ewing 
who has retired after 44 years’ service. 


Richard D. Johnson, whose appoin. 
ment as general passenger agent of th 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, with 
headquarters at New Haven, Conn., wa 
announced in the September 21 issue 
Railway Age, was born at Proctor, Vt, 
June 12, 1898, and joined the New Haye 


Richard D. Johnson 


in 1919 after serving in the United States 
armed forces during World War I. He 
held various positions including that of 
traveling passenger agent, then was named 
district passenger agent at Hartford, 
Conn., in August, 1943, which post he 
held until his recent advancement. 


R. Harold Pusch, whose appointment as 
assistant to passenger traffic manager of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
with headquarters at New York, was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of September 
7, was born in New York on July 31, 1883, 
and entered railroading in 1914 with the 
New Haven. He went with the New Eng- 
land Steamship Company, a New Haven 
subsidiary, in 1916, and advanced through 


R. Harold Pusch 


various clerical positions to traveling pas- 
senger agent in 1924, assistant genera! 
passenger agent in 1927, and general pas- 
senger agent in 1931. Mr. Pusch returned 
to the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
in 1934 as assistant general passengé! 
agent, and advanced to general passenge! 
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agent later that year. He maintained the 
latter post until his recent promotion. 


R. B. Weaver, general agent, passen- 
ger department of the Alton, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to assistant general passenger agent, with 
the same headquarters. 


M. G. Coffey, traveling freight agent 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been 
appointed general agent of the road's 
fuel traffic department, with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


DeWitt C. Rogers, agent at Macon, 
Ga., has been appointed to the newly- 
created post of assistant general freight 
and passenger agent for the Wrightsville 
& Tennille, the Wadley Southern, the 
Louisville & Wadley, and the Sylvania, 
with headquarters at Dublin, Ga. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


J. F. Salmon, whose appointment as 
bridge engineer of the Canadian National 
at Toronto, Ont., was announced in the 
August 17 issue of Railway Age, was 
born at Surrey, England, and educated at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, and began his rail- 
way career with the Intercolonial (now 


J. F. Salmon 


part of the C. N. R.) as a draftsman at 
Moncton, N. B., in 1913. In 1920 he be- 
came chief structural draftsman at Toronto, 
Ont., and in 1924, was promoted to design- 
ing bridge engineer. Mr. Salmon was ap- 
pointed assistant engineer in January, 1928, 
and maintained that post until his recent 
advancement. 


John Hilbert, telephone engineer of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo., has retired after 37 years of service. 


H. McNeil has been appointed assistant 
engineer of construction of the Canadian 
National, with headquarters at Toronto, 


Ont. 


J. A. Blalock, assistant division engi- 
neer assigned to the Potomac Yard of the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, at 
Alexandria, Va., has been transferred to 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


N. Dixon, assistant engineer of the 
Canadian National, St. Lawrence division 
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at Montreal, Que., has been appointed 
bridge and building master there, succeed- 
ing T. H. Harrington, who has retired 
after long service. 


Ernest Elsey, superintendent of com- 
munications of the Canadian Pacific at 
St. John, N. B., has been transferred to 
Winnipeg, Man., to replace A. J. Clark, 
who has retired. Donald Leslie, super- 
intendent of traffic at Winnipeg, has been 
appointed superintendent of communica- 
tions at St. John, succeeding Mr. Elsey 
A. E. Emery, inspector of communications 
at Winnipeg, succeeds Mr. Leslie as super- 
intendent of traffic, with the same head- 
quarters. 


MECHANICAL 


R. E. Whittaker has been appointed 
assistant master mechanic of the Illinois 
Central, with headquarters at Markham, 
Ill. 


H. N. Ricks, acting fuel supervisor of 
the Texas & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., has 
been appointed fuel supervisor, with the 
same headquarters. 


L. E. Dix, acting mechanical super- 
intendent of the Texas & Pacific at Dallas, 
Tex., has been appointed mechanical super- 
intendent, with the same headquarters. 


J. W. Mason, assistant master 
mechanic of the Central of Georgia, has 
been appointed master mechanic in charge 
of the Macon Shops at Macon, Ga., suc- 
ceeding the late Frank N. Burch, whose 
death is reported elsewhere in these 
columns. 


Bruce C. Gunnell, Diesel engineer of 
the Southern at Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed chief mechanical engineer 
there, succeeding Max R. Brockman, 
whose promotion to assistant to  vice- 
president there was announced in the Sep- 
tember 28 issue of Ratilway Age. 


I. N. Moseley, general boilermaker of 
the Norfolk & Western, has been appointed 
research and test engineer, succeeding H. 
W. Coddington, who has retired after 
43 years of service. W. S. Garrett, gen- 
eral foreman of the locomotive, department 
at Roanoke Shops, has been named general 
boilermaker to succeed Mr. Moseley. C. L. 
Crockett, chemist, has been appointed 
chief chemist. All these changes occurred 
at Roanoke, Va., October 1. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


N. C. Galleher, whose retirement as 
assistant general storekeeper of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at 
Denison, Tex., was reported in the Raii- 
way Age of September 21, was born on 
April 3, 1878, at Delaware, Ohio, and 
began his railroad career in 1894 with the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis (now part of the New York Central 
System). Mr. Galleher joined the St. 
Louis Southwestern in 1900, and remained 
with that road at Tyler, Tex., until 1915, 
when he became traveling storekeepery for 
the Katy at Parsons, Kan. He was’ pro- 
moted to district storekeeper in 1916, with 


headquarters at Denison, Tex., and jp 
1918 was advanced to general storekeeper 
of the road’s Texas lines. He later fp. 
came assistant general storekeeper of the 
Katy system, with headquarters as before at 
Denison. In 1922 he was transferred ty 
Parsons, where he remained until his re. 
turn to Denison in 1931 as assistant gep- 
eral storekeeper. 


H. J. Blum, whose retirement as gep- 
eral storekeeper of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas, with headquarters at Parsons. 
Kan., was reported in the Railway Age oj 
September 21, was born on October 28 
1879, at Galesburg, IIL, and entered rail- 
road service in 1898 with the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy as a crew caller. |p 
1901 Mr. Blum was made stenographer ani 
clerk, and subsequently held various posi- 
tions in the road’s offices at Chicago, 
Galesburg and West Burlington, Iowa 
He was advanced to storekeeper in 1906 
at North St. Louis, Mo., and later became 
chief clerk to storekeeper at Hannibal, Mo 
From 1907 to 1913 he was traveling ac- 
countant for the Missouri Pacific at St 
Louis, Mo., and for a time was district 
storekeeper there. Mr. Blum held positions 
with the Terminal Railroad Association 
of St. Louis and the St. Louis South- 
western prior to joining the Katy in, 1915 
as district storekeeper at Sedalia, Mo. He 
was transferred to Parsons in 1917, and 
in 1937 was advanced to assistant general 
storekeeper there. In 1939 he was further 
advanced to general storekeeper, which 
position he held until his retirement. 


SPECIAL 


Dr. Frank R. Hirshfield, associate 
chief surgeon of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn., has been promoted 
to chief surgeon, succeeding Dr. A. C. 
Strachauer, who has retired. 


H. B. Pilcher, whose promotion to 
superintendent of safety of the Wabash, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was 
reported in the Railway Age of September 
14, was born on June 2, 1894, at Moberly, 
Mo., and began his railroad career with 
the Wabash in 1916 as a concrete inspector. 
From 1917 until 1930, Mr. Pilcher held 
various positions in the road’s engineering 
department, and in the latter year was ap- 
pointed assistant trainmaster at Stanberry, 
Mo. In 1931 he was advanced to train- 
master at Moulton, Iowa, and subsequently 
held that position at Moberly, Montpelier, 
Ohio and Decatur, Ill. In 1943 he entered 
military service, serving as a lieutenant 
colonel and commanding officer of the 
726th railway operating battalion. Fol- 
lowing two years overseas, he returned to 
the Wabash in 1946, and was made assist- 
ant superintendent of safety, which position 
he held at the time of his recent promo- 
tion. 


OBITUARY 


Frank N. Burch, master mechanic in 
charge of the Central of Georgia shops at 
Macon, Ga., died in that city on September 
16, following a short illness. He was 59 
years old and had served the Central of 
Georgia for 33 years. 
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When the lakes freeze over, no"or 
is dug from the man-made Grand 
Canyons on the Iron Range. Usu- 
ally that means a rest for these husky 
pullers, but during the war when the 
need for power was acute, they 
worked through the winters hauling 
freight over the mountain grades of 
a big western road. 


@ Engines that get vacationg. 


RAYMOND, President 
383 Dorchester Ave. * South Boston 2/, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd. 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q 


Up in the Red Earth Country these big articulateds 
—among the most powerful ever built—haul twelve 
thousand ton ore trains over the Duluth Missabe and 
Iron Range. A large part of the nation’s steel starts 
on its way to the user behind these giant engines, so 
much depends upon their faithful day in, day out 
performance. 

Hunt-Spiller Gun Iron, by helping to maintain top 
efficiency in DMIR engines, has had a part in this 
important job for many years. But that is the rule 
with most of America’s Class I railroads; seventy- 
six of them have used HSGI vital parts for more 
than a generation. 


€, J. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Export Agents: 


International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. > 
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G-R-S CTC on the Texas and Pacific} 
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TRACK CAPACITY 87.5% 


units over a period of years. 


Start with that section of track where 
CTC is most urgently needed. Add other 
| units in order of their importance. In 


many cases, the savings resulting from 


paying the cost of the next. 


G-R-S CTC provides annual savings that 
go as high as 120 per cent — but installa- 
tions on long stretches of track usually 
demand large investments. You can cut 
these investments down to size by using 
the G-R-S Spread-The-Cost Plan — 
installing CTC in comparatively small 


one unit will go a long way toward 


® Starting in 1938, the Texas and Pacific began to 
install G-R-S CTC on the 89.7-mile section of single 
track between Texarkana and Longview, Texas. It 
made the total installation in four separate units, 
budgeting the total investment over six years. 

Installations were made according to their urgency. 
The first section, placed in operation in December 
1936, covered the 20.4 miles between Texarkana and 
Springdale. The adjoining section between Springdale 
and Atlanta was completed two years later. At the 
same time, a third unit became active on the other 
end of the section between Longview and East Mar- 
shall. G-R-S CTC bridged the remaining gap between 
East Marshall and Atlanta in July 1942. 

The results? Sixty trains now run daily on a track 
originally designed for 32. Six to eight minutes are 
saved getting trains in and out of sidings. And average 
train times are maintained despite the increase in 
traffic. “Without centralized traffic control,” an operat- 
ing official of the railroad says, “we would be snowed 


With the G-R-S Spread-T he-Cost Plan, 
you gain all the benefits of CTC with- 


out undue capital expenditure. It’s the 


under.” 


The benefits of G-R-S CTC vary from road to road. 


competitively and financially. 


logical way of strengthening your road 


ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. 


However, your gains from this modern method of 
traffic direction can be forecast with scientific precision. 
Why not request a G-R-S engineer to make a study of 
your problems by getting in touch with our nearest 
district office today? 


Railway Signal Company 
NEW YORK 17 + CHICAGO 3 ~ ST.LOUIS 1 
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News Department 
(Continued from page 574) 


Railway “Fan” Trips Resumed 


The Connecticut Valley chapter of the 
National Railway Historical Society will 
conduct an excursion on Sunday, October 
13, on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford. The trip will be from New Haven, 
Conn., to Northampton, Mass., with a side 
trip to Williamsburgh, Mass., and return 
to New Haven. This is the “Canal Line” 
trip operated by the New Haven for rail- 
road fans in 1940. The territory to be 
covered is 84 miles of branch line which 
has no passenger service. 

On Sunday, October 20, the New York 
division of the Electric Railroaders’ As- 
sociation will conduct a railroad inspection 
trip on New Jersey lines of the Pennsyl- 
vania not generally traveled by passenger 
It will include a visit to the freight 


trains. 
terminal at Harsimus Cove, the engine 
servicing facilities at Meadows engine- 


house, the yard at Waverly, then run south 
over the line of the Camden & Amboy to 
Jamesburg, east to Monmouth Junction and 
back to Pennsylvania station, New York. 


Grand Central Terminal Handles 
Record Passenger Throng 


A new record in railroad passenger traffic 
through Grand Central terminal, New York, 
for one month was set in August, when a 
total of 5,698,437 passengers entered or left 
that station by railroad. At the same time 
the New York Central also set a new record 
with 3,140,521 incoming and_ outgoing 
passengers at Grand Central. This exceed- 
ed the previous high of 3,076,011, recorded 
in January, 1946. The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford carried 2,557,916 passen- 
gers into and out of the terminal during 
August. 


Katy-Frisco Train Quickened 


One hour has been slashed from the 
running time of the northbound “Blue- 
bonnet”, Texas to St. Louis, Mo., passen- 
ger train of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
and St. Louis-San Francisco. Under the 
new schedule, which became effective Sep- 
tember 15, the train leaves Ft. Worth at 
5:45 p. m, 1 hr. later than before, while 
the Dallas section leaves at 6 p. m., 1 hr. 
10 min. later than previously. The arrival 
time at St. Louis remains 11:35 a. m. 


Colorado’s Narrow Gage 
Railroads 


Lucius Beebe, well-known columnist and 
author of railroad books, has written an 
interesting history of the narrow gage rail- 
roads of Colorado, which has been issued 


as Bulletin No. 67A of the Railway & 
Locomotive Historical Society. He de- 
scribes the beginnings and _ subsequent 


operations of the Rio Grande and the Rio 
Grande Southern, and current narrow-gage 
operations of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. His text is accompanied by 
numerous illustrations which add_ con- 
siderably to the story. The material and 
photographs were gathered by Mf. Beebe 


and his photographic associate, Charl 
M. Clegg, Jr., during trips in and aroun 
Durango. Copies are available from th, 
society, Baker Library, Harvard Busines 
School, Boston, Mass. Price for mem. 
bers is $1.00, for non-members, $2.00. 


Westchester Model Club 
Schedules Exhibit 


An exhibition of model railroading \yjj 
be held by the Westchester Model Club jy 
the Pelham Manor, N. Y., station of th 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, tly 
first three weekends in November. Thy 
exhibit will be open to the public on Fy. 
day evenings, Saturday afternoons an 
evenings, and on Sunday afternoono an¢ 
evenings. 


Annual Meeting of Army Trans 
portation Association 


Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
will be the principal speaker at the national 
convention of the Army Transportation 
Association to be held in Chicago Novem. 
ber 13 and 14, Colonel Edmund C. R 
Lasher, national president of the association, 
has announced. Other speakers—leaders in 
civilian and military transportation—will 
discuss important transportation problems 
during the two-day gathering. The annual 
meeting of the association’s board of direc- 
tors also will be held. 

The association was formed two years 
ago to foster a close relationship betwee: 
army and civilian transportation people for 
the betterment of the nation’s transportation 
services. By cooperation between civilian 
and military transportation leaders and the 
interchange of ideas and information, the 
association seeks the development of an 
alert national defense program as it per- 
tains to transportation. Chairman of the 
committee arranging the Chicago conven- 
tion is Colonel Harry J. Dooley, LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago. 


New Head for Transportation 
Corps Technical Office 


Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Lieutenant Colonel Floyd H 
Long as chief of the office of technical in- 
formation of the Army Transportation 
Corps, with offices in the Pentagon, Wash- 
ington, D. C., succeeding Lieutenant Col- 
onel Russell F. Oakes, who has left the 
service after having been head of the tech- 
nical information office about four years 
Colonel Long, who entered the service as 
a reserve officer in 1940, has been inte- 
grated into the regular army. 


Monon Restores Train Chicago 
to Louisville, French Lick 


Overnight between Chicago, French 
Lick, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., was re- 
instated September 29 by the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville. The new train, 
which includes sleeping cars to both cities, 
leaves Chicago at 11:20 p. m., arriving 
at French Lick at 7:45 a. m., and Louis- 
ville at 7:50 a. m. The return train de 
parts from Louisville at 11:05 p. m., and 
French Lick at 9:30 p. m., with arrival 
at Chicago at 7:50 a. m. 
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The hollow forged design eliminates dormant 
material and resultant excess weight in Schaefer 
connections of various capacities. Lighter, stronger, 
longer life. Specify Schaefer. Write for catalog. 


SCHAEFER EQUIPMENT COMPANY «+ + + KOPPERS BLDG. 
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Region, road, and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany 
Boston & Maine Sic 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.7 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson . 

Del., Lack. & Western . 
Grand Trunk Western .. 
Lehigh Valley ..... 

New York Central 

New York, Chi. & St. L. 
Pere Marquette 

Pitts. & Lake Erie 

Wabash ..... 


Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Central of New Jerseyt 
Chicago & Eastern IIl. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Long Island 
Pennsylvania System 


Reading ..... 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 


Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Central of Georgiat 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio .. 
Illinois Central (incl. 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) . 
Louisville & Nashville 
Seaboard Air Line* 


Southern ...... 


Northwestern Region: 


Chi. & North Western? 
Chicago Great Western 
Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pac. 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R. 
Great Northern 

Min., St. P. & S. St. M.7 


Northern Pacific .... 


Central Western Region: 


Aen? 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 
G. C.&S. F.& P.&S. F.) 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy 

Chi., Rock I. & Pac.t 

Denver & R. G. Wn.t 

Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines 


Union Pacific 


Southwestern Region: 


Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines 
Missouri Pacifict 

Texas & Pacific 

St. Louis-San Franciscof 


St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas 


St. Louis Southw. Linest .. 
1 


Texas & New Orleans 


tT Report of trustee or trustees. 
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Locomotive-miles Car-miles 
Miles of Principal Loaded Per Gross 
road Train- and (thou- cent excl. locos. 
operated miles helper Light sands) loaded & tenders 
362 148,118 162,924 18,416 3,603 68.0 218,907 
362 169,310 190,535 27,923 3,869 62.0 258,930 
1,750 290,195 303,049 13,384 11,417 74.2 665,666 
1,777 333,887 348,645 16,441 12,851 68.7 818,037 
1,820 372,985 526,744 37,559 15.122 72.3 849,715 
1,815 452,065 618,053 50,845 18,071 70.5 1,085,903 
846 262,191 317,603 33,141 11,498 68.8 786,585 
846 291,813 359,249 38,217 12,978 68.5 911,121 
971 296,822 338,729 42,800 13,835 72.0 858,112 
971 77, 424,884 52,576 15,985 70.8 1,046,192 
2,242 702,585 749,596 59,881 35,977 68.9 2,271,649 
2,243 875,243 935,277 64,194 43,171 67.8 2,801,721 
972 254,226 261,745 2,118 8,764 69.6 541,210 
1,026 266,119 271,203 1,825 8,606 69.7 539,532 
1,242 289,314 321,709 48,373 13,875 73.7 892,914 
1,247 412,370 455,712 60,667 19,184 67.0 1,328,462 
10,328 2,922,336 3,150,826 239,306 120,337 66.0 7,856,939 
10,331 3,425,428 3,698,637 232,451 133,699 66.2 9,102,860 
1,656 513,675 21,354 6,879 23,608 72.9 1,407,27 
1,656 710,258 725,481 9,923 29,416 69.5 1,877,635 
1,915 328,150 336,709 7,809 11,851 70.2 55,214 
1,915 455,731 471,370 12,057 16,249 66.6 1,088,991 
229 88,886 89,702 59 3,824 68.4 319,891 
22 97,228 98,243 376 4,350 67.4 359,207 
2,381 638,155 658,304 16,746 23,464 72.9 1,429,317 
2,381 740,821 767,831 17,066 27,159 71.7 1,743,880 
6,103 1,913,795 2,385,971 253,849 69,531 66.8 4,859,885 
6,095 2,385,938 2,968,501 321,140 86,694 66.3 6,245,798 
649 156,940 183,153 53,112 6,936 71.5 430,23 
654 213,770 246,667 52,906 8,500 66.1 590,540 
910 163,368 166,206 4,240 5,451 70.8 363,335 
912 270,253 273,690 »286 7,947 62.0 562,285 
392 101,120 104,942 2,698 3,142 68.9 236,318 
392 124,032 128,661 3,704 3,663 67.1 279,018 
372 31,938 33,789 15,094 386 58.4 26,266 
372 31,487 32,958 15,031 369 56.8 26,711 
10,033 3,954,148 4,611,045 598,202 164,179 67.3 11,228,299 
10,024 4,491,096 5,225,854 683,420 178,417 66.1 12,531,630 
1,361 489,087 543,2 62,460 16,487 64.8 1,259,165 
1,365 540,053 604,063 73,015 19,062 68.0 1,420,934 
3,063 1,165,673 1,256,840 61,896 58,145 59.2 4,880,829 
3,038 1,115,236 1,191,505 56,920 53,717 59.0 4,530,252 
2,139 740,986 795,333 57,801 36,205 60.0 3,111,702 
2,139 727,804 779,372 56,221 35,267 60.4 2,997,489 
5,552 1,013,492 1,036,070 15,072 27,828 68.7 1,738,501 
5,557 1,118,227 1,134,155 14,673 29,939 67.6 1,936,066 
1,783 1,656 306,646 5,818 7,692 72.7 485,935 
1,783 326,046 336,270 6,377 8,042 73.4 502,293 
1,931 288,894 337,24 2,968 10,584 79.0 652,914 
1,931 306,394 392,092 2,024 11,424 76.8 701,58 
6,601 1,418,978 1,431,629 50,728 54,590 66.5 3,700,644 
6,605 1,698,377 1,726,620 28,962 64,292 62.3 4,473,278 
4,750 1,454,381 1,584,903 43,179 39,025 65.6 2,713,452 
4,746 1,613,526 1,750,265 46,461 43,343 64.4 3,045,102 
4,139 868,874 915,537 15,135 24,758 69.0 1,586,919 
4,157 872,707 927,301 16,628 25,076 70.6 1,578,456 
6,450 2,060,602 2,099,756 36,225 50,157 72.2 3,044,480 
6,471 2,037,202 2,068,083 37,215 48,387 72.7 2,945,838 
8,062 974,941 1,015,662 22,395 31,714 68.3 2,118,872 
8,062 1,035,371 1,069,555 25,604 35,019 71.4 2,331,642 
1,445 2,933 226,068 8,227 7,134 71.6 448,339 
1,445 271,607 277,226 6,078 8,962 75.3 562,241 
10,725 1,285,537 1,368,550 55,263 44,614 66.2 2,971,791 
10,723 1,538,965 1,647,205 84,938 56,538 68.5 3,794,801 
1,606 183,812 192,247 10,962 4,917 70.9 317,831 
1,606 197,419 215,573 12,480 5,670 73.6 373,180 
546 134,768 135,195 916 7,434 51.5 688,941 
546 166,291 167,042 1,051 8,946 51.1 831,064 
8,236 954,630 955,955 44,980 36,524 61.8 2,716,894 
8,276 1,267,208 1,269,423 61,428 3,517 66.2 3,889,229 
4,181 26,203 36,814 7,165 12,072 67.2 813,635 
4,259 451,693 462,974 7,593 13,215 69.1 911,928 
6,576 832,713 887,744 55,165 29,498 65.6 2,068,091 
6,577 989,162 1,054,782 77,350 43,287 74.7 2,896,939 
915 192,354 194,966 322 5,427 70.2 356,596 
915 280,873 301,446 652 7,839 70.1 514,064 
13,085 3,008,108 3,194,775 196,564 111,106 66.7 7,357,577 
13,115 3,938,983 4,165,720 213,986 144,109 62.2 10,080,048 
8,671 1,135,053 1,175,057 41,254 43,534 68. 2,872,737 
8,768 1,389,464 1,468,873 51,516 55,833 71.1 3,726,102 
7,615 1,268,518 1,305,344 16,698 40,844 63.6 2,698,605 
7,716 1,501,964 1,572,182 22,516 47,078 68.5 3,097,310 
2,386 314,986 347,314 39,377 10,069 78.1 628,002 
2,386 497,551 568,562 118,582 18,614 79.5 1,158,739 
8,171 2,349,980 2,653,889 445,475 94,411 67.9 6,156,321 
8,179 2,390,865 2,720,685 410,353 105,706 68.6 6,923,559 
9,775 2,189,174 2,288,281 172,568 84,197 70.7 5,304,704 
9,781 %,217,165 3,427,997 298,732 123,419 70.2 7,945,076 
3,241 571,386 $91,312 10,022 16,446 67.2 1,055,499 
3,241 801,584 833,033 14,170 22,103 61.3 1,523,863 
7,053 1,331,526 1,387,735 33,110 46,275 69.1 2,982,412 
7,056 1,655,014 1,751,601 41,383 60,320 67.3 3,979,702 
1,871 433,435 433,435 8,696 13,721 67.1 908,67 
1,871 493,894 493,894 8,251 17,214 69.7 1,108,297 
4,615 900,090 954,723 10,644 22,738 71.3 1,446,990 
4,615 1,194,383 1,181,945 16,942 28,274 68.2 1,868,067 
156 43,307 46,251 798 70.8 54,574 
161 34,983 36,992 oe 575 68.2 38,314 
1,568 366,026 368,954 4,924 14,880 79.7 811,427 
1,600 483,774 490,881 6,530 17,518 68.8 1,089,390 
4,321 920,442 922,674 14,270 26,312 75.2 1,606,455 
4,325 1,138,334 1,139,531 43,693 29,292 65.8 1,957,604 
* Report of receivers. / 
Commission. 


Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected 


Ton-miles (thousands) 


Road locos. on line 


Net- Serviceable 

rev. and Per cent 
non-rev. nstored Stored B.O. B.O. 
91,207 58 30 34.1 
108,115 71 19 21.1 
290,868 98 18 18 13.4 
367,526 131 21 17 10.1 
358,897 198 16 55 23.2 
484,113 216 24 33 15.1 
404,720 115 74 26 12,1 
482,358 131 60 28 12.8 
387,616 110 28 31 18.3 
502,430 135 38 34 16.4 
959,528 270 50 69 17.7 
1,253,003 294 30 60 15.6 
29,510 69 2 7 9.0 
243,780 65 1 12 15.4 
444,037 106 25 38 22.5 
666,084 135 26 4.7 
3,559,009 976 70 347 24.9 
4,347,471 1,088 45 263 18.8 
613,062 28 30 16.6 
856,262 164 18 18 9.0 
341,097 126 15 23 14.0 
$12,811 141 2 22 13.3 
192,899 27 6 18 35.3 
212,809 32 15 31.9 
606,225 157 16 34 16.4 
811,353 177 ‘a 35 16.5 
2,429,836 794 32 340 29.2 
3,200,589 923 5 236 20.3 
222,898 94 3 55 36.2 
302,110 106 17 25 16.9 
180,765 52 6 20 25.6 
261,729 72 1 7 8.8 
127,981 40 5 20 30.8 
150,755 56 2 18 23.7 
11,550 33 as 2 5.7 
11,770 45 ‘ 6.3 
5,417,775 1,861 81 297 13.3 
6,256,052 2,046 st 198 8.8 
683,802 253 14 57 17.6 
789,049 252 4 48 14.4 
2,838,587 463 1 62 11.8 
2,622,051 438 20 82 15.2 
1,713,937 249 58 35 10.2 
1,637,997 259 a 14 4.6 
779,326 387 29 31 6.9 
886,742 423 5 36 7.8 
222,608 91 ca 8 8.1 
230,322 100 : 8 7.4 
325,387 107 17 8 6.1 
337,802 100 5 12 10.3 
1,761,229 598 12 98 13.8 
2,051,561 643 62 8.8 
1,379,050 394 27 72 14.6 
1,528,815 419 8 64 13.0 
697,699 270 5 57 17.2 
711,580 282 4 52 15.4 
1,392,834 613 a 109 15.0 
1,361,873 629 ; 85 11.9 
903,849 355 13 133 26.5 
1,103,098 350 13 105 22.4 
195,181 65 2 12 13.2 
258,508 74 ss 10.8 
1,350,377 442 78 74 12.5 
1,829,169 502 42 62 10.2 
139,342 82 3 34 28.6 
179,117 86 15 26 20.5 
423,003 47 mn 1 2.1 
§11,201 48 +: 2 4.0 
1,309,678 342 71 79 16.1 
1,958,624 398 23 46 9.9 
387,562 126 <3 12 8.7 
455,770 133 3 13 8.8 
962,473 332 41 65 14.8 
1,471,551 379 12 $1 11.5 
151,481 63 21 19 18.4 
247,279 75 ; 6 7.4 
2,826,231 792 43 146 14.9 
4,019,915 917 2 102 10.0 
1,332,174 394 67 75 14.0 
1,826,428 427 5. 77 15.3 
1,125,886 358 7 88 19.4 
1,420,364 395 - 65 14.1 
307,235 132 38 41 19.4 
587,294 186 7 28 12.7 
2,419,125 778 a 194 19.9 
2,851,924 790 2 151 16.0 
2,230,275 612 143 124 14.1 
3,620,654 842 17 61 6.6 
467,620 121 oe 47 28.0 
676,528 152 oi 17 10.1 
1,336,580 435 ee 65 13.0 
1,847,744 475 - 66 12.2 
364,311 111 37 6 3.9 
473,689 132 9 19 11.9 
666,817 304 11 27 7.6 
877,427 317 ss 29 8.4 
25,200 9 - 1 10.0 
16,083 7 ¥ 1 12.5 
362,719 89 29 18 13.2 
486,972 114 3 24 17.0 
714,060 221 2 42 15.8 
855,587 244 ms 35 12.5 


Subject to revision. 
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Items for the Month of June 1946 Compared with June 1945 


Freight cars on line 


Per 
Cent 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total B.O. 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany eee 306 5,175 5,481 0.7 
: 1945 253 5,593 5,846 0.5 
Boston & Maine ............ 1946 1,988 11,348 13,336 ye 
1945 1,856 10,817 12,673 2.3 
Y., New H. & Hartf.t...1946 2'538 1963322171 3.3 
1945 1,869 19,419 21,288 4.2 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ........ 1946 3,648 6,637 10,285 6.1 
1945 3,966 7,192 11,158 3.4 
Del., Lack. & Western .... 1946 5,073 12,959 18,032 4.4 
1945 4,761 12,902 17,663 2.7 
Erie .....1946 9,048 25,881 34,929 4.0 
1945 7,728 30,594 38,322 2.8 
Grand Trunk Western+......1946 4,207 9,266 13,473 8.9 
1945 1,830 761 9,591 5.1 
Lehigh Valley ... Solas es 1946 7,152 13,568 20,720 6.8 
1945 5,461 19,980 25,441 2.2 
New York Central .........1946 55,764 103,826 159,590 4.6 
1945 41,503 96,283 137,786 - 4.2 
New York, Chi. & St. L. ...1946 2,649 12,186 14,835 3.5 
1945 2,094 13,328 15,422 2.4 
Pere Marquette ............1946 4,770 11,992 16,762 4.5 
1945 2,977 8,860 11,837 2.7 
Pitts. & Lake Erie . .... 1946 3,573 9,733 13,306 6.4 
1945 3,956 9,847 13,803 6.7 
Wabash 1946 5,671 15,910 21,581 3.0 
1945 5,565 12,564 18,129 4.4 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio ...........1946 35,783 45,805 81,588 6.1 
1945 37,752 56,186 93,938 4.6 
Central of New Jerseyt .....1946 4,711 11,409 16,120 6.9 
1945 3,818 14,756 18,574 5.7 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. 19.46 1,924 3,909 5,833 6.2 
1945 2,585 4,810 7,395 4.5 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern .... 1946 7,461 10,434 17,895 2.7 
1945 8,157 6,095 14,252 2.4 
1945 36 5,396 5,432 5 
Pennsylvania System .......1946 126,854 125,532 252,386 7.8 
1945 114,618 122,180 236,798 5.0 
Reading 11,880 21,949 33,829 2.8 
1945 10,821 21,426 32,247 2.8 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio 1946 35,680 23,451 59,131 1.6 
. 1945 37,708 19,021 56,729 1.6 
Norfolk & Western : 1946 25.473 8,526 33,999 1.8 
1945 29,041 7,213 36,254 2.0 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line .. : 1946 8,536 20,203 28,739 3.2 
1945 6,725 16,568 23,293 2.0 
Central of Georgiat : 1946 1,846 6,494 8,340 1.6 
1945 1,835 7,155 8,990 1.2 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio ...1946 1,616 6,346 7,962 1.3 
er 1945 1,492 7,971 9,463 9 
Illinois Central (inel. 1946 11,083 35,201 46,284 1.5 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy.) 1945 18,255 37,470 55,725 9 
Louisville & Nashville ......1946 24,988 14,737 39,725 4.6 
e 1945 27,302 17,821 45,123 6.2 
Seaboard Air Line* . .. .1946 5,843 18,521 24,364 2.1 
1945 4,883 16,666 21,549 1.9 
Southern 1946 15,028 34,027 49,055 5.0 
1945 13,608 30,406 44,014 3.5 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Westernt 1946 19,732 34,487 54,219 3.2 
, 1945 19,223 31,410 50,633 4.1 
Chicago Great Western . 1946 1,108 4,173 5,281 5.2 
, 1945 928 4,442 5,370 2.5 
Chi., Mil., St. P. & Pac. ...1946 22.787 35,700 58,487 1.5 
1945 20,292 32,654 52,946 1.7 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 1946 1,154 7,243 8,397 5.8 
1945 819 6,295 7,114 7.5 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R. 1946 14,252 373 14,625 aa 
1945 14,774 448 15,222 a7 
Great Northern 19,361 41,568 3.9 
; 1945 20,402 28,792 49,194 2.1 
Min., St. P. & S. St. M.t 1946 6,112 9,001 15,113 3.1 
1945 5,670 6,791 12,461 3.8 
Northern Pacific ........... 1946 16,722 18,144 34,866 4.8 
1945 15,722 24,022 39,744 3.6 
Central Western Region: 
Altont 1,663 5.856 7,519 1.4 
1945 1,582 7,532 9,114 3.0 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1946 40.886 41,744 82,630 4.7 
G. C.&S. F.& P.&S. F.).1945 39,784 72,426 3.2 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy . 1946 15,614 26.147 41,761 2.8 
ae 1945 16,430 26,817 43,247 2.1 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.t 1946 9.964 28.102 38,066 4.1 
1945 9,319 25.795 35,114 3.1 
Denver & R. G. Wn.t...... 1946 6,838 4.746 11,584 5.9 
1945 7,860 10,588 18,448 4.7 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines 1946 23,313 50,008 73,321 3.1 
a 1945 23,102 66,345 89,447 2.5 
Union Pacific 30,685 57,252 3.8 
1945 26,558 51,387 77,945 3.5 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ... 1946 1,635 10,913 12,548 1.0 
1945 1,166 9,337 10,503 es 
1945 12,429 27,515 39,944 1.7 
Texas & Pacific ........... 1946 1,169 6,759 7,928 1.9 
1945 1,385 9,302 10,687 2.0 
St. Louis-San Franciscot.... 1946 4,302 14,342 18,644 1.9 
945 5,838 15,246 21,084 1.8 
St. Louis-San Fran. & Texas . 1946 308 308 2.3 
945 417 417 2.2 
St. Louis Southw. Linest ...1946 1,127 6,452 7,579 2.2 
1945 901 7,204 8,105 1.6 
Texas & New Orleans ... 1946 3,377. 17,999 21,376 3.5 
1945 3,489 19,633 23,122 3.6 
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ed | 
G.t.m. per G.t.m. per | | Net Net Coal Mi. 
——, train-hr. train-mi. MEE ton-mi. ton-mi. | Ib. per 
per peri’d. per 1000 
t and and train- car- car- g.t.m. per 
tenders tenders mile mile day day 
22,565 1,487 619 539 7 183 76.9 
23,843 1,535 641 616 9,955 102\-.« 28.2 
34,070 2,297 1,004 761 5,540 102. 83.1 
38,094 2,456 1,103 956 6,894 102. 78.5 
31,716 2,286 966 560 6,573 87 76.8 1 
33,745 2,410 1,074 754 8,891 
: 53,252 3,014 1,551 1,426 15,946 99 1} 
52,892 3,140 1,663 1,529 19,005 101 
43,113 2,935 1,326 689 13,306 110 
43,374 2,804 1,347 942 17,248 109 | 
49,975 3,255 1,375 918 14,266 93 | 
53,133 3,220 1,440 1,091 18,621 90 H 
42,984 2,142 908 567 7,871 83 
41,928 2,037 921 791 7,920 82 
51,850 3,176 1,579 784 11,917 100 
55,233 3,319 1,664 881 17,805 92 
41,980 »732 1,237 753 11,487 99 a 
43,113 91 1,285 1,042 14,027 98 
51,388 55 1,200 1,358 12,340 82 
50,849 51 1,209 1,804 17,236 83 \ 
34,684 14 1,045 711 5,937 84 i } 
42,984 11 1,135 1,320 8,926 85 | iF 
55,730 01 2,171 436 28,078 84 
53/090 96 2,190 505 30,977 89 
44,831 62 959 979 8,487 102 | 
44,886 75 1,105 1,444 11,359 104 | of 
32,732 2,601 1,301 950 13,271 141 78.0 | 
32,642 2,673 1,370 1,180 17,504 96.6 
32,138 2,833 1,468 466 11,448 117 65.9 
33,929 2,839 1,452 539 15,398 109 84.9 | 
38,801 2,289 1,139 928 6,621 105 75.3 hi 
38,693 2,126 990 1,187 9,566 111 118.8 ji 
20,188 2,502 1,355 250 10,883 122 74.7 
19,279 2,371 1,281 345 12,819 129 82.1 
6,712 841 370 78 1,035 346 
6,159 859 378 74 1,055 297 
39,020 = 2,939 1,418 723 18,000 116 
39,976 2,884 1,440 885 20,804 117 
34,136 2,579 1,401 676 16,748 106 | : 
35,389 2,633 1,462 779 19,269 106 
61,807 4,287 2,493 1,546 30,891 69 
60,045 4,114 2,381 1,540 28,769 72 
66,467 4,260 2,346 1,587 26,709 82 
66,362 4,167 2,277 1,477 25,526 82 | 
) 
27,506 776 853 4,679 112 
29,109 798 1,183 5,319 116 
29,882 740 893 4,162 128 
| 28,828 710 828 4,306 131 
41,170 1,132 1,348 5,617 96 j > 
40,747 1,106 1,200 5,831 107 - 
45,080 1,272 1,198 8,894 111 
44.459 1245 1,205 10,354 108 
29,570 949 1,015 9,678 119 
| 30,190 948 1,112 10,738 125 
32,969 828 933 5,619 114 
32,730 842 1,069 5,706 119 1087 
25,907 687 939 7,198 137 102.5 
25,300 677 1,023 7,015 140 103.8 we 
34,584 2,258 963 566 
36,185 2.326 1,101 736 i 
35,013 2,015 877 1,175 
35,789 2,086 959 1,633 
37.274 2,334 1,061 785 re 
39.352 2.484 1,146 
23,210 1,760 771 565 
26,192 1,910 917 832 ea 
88.553 5,240 3,217 951 | 
89.874 5,184 3,189 1,121 a 
46,799 2,869 1,383 1,018 5,301 89 ; 
48,149 3,100 1,561 1,389 7,889 87 
33,312 1,929 919 844 3,090 91 i 
35,155 2,042 1,021 1,203 3,567 87 ’ 3 
41,485 2,502 1,165 941 4,879 131 me 
44,607 2,957, 1,502 1,282 7,458 124 i 
30,807 1,889 802 684 5,518 100 i “ 
38,386 1,856 893 917 9,008 123 
47,479 2,460 945 1,151 7.200 101 | . 
43,947 2.575 1,027 1,251 10,217 105 | a 
42,719 2,541 1,178 1,063 5,121 100 S| BS 
43,038 2,700 1,324 1,361 6,944 99 
38,094 2,146 895 1,009 4,928 99 i 
35,906 2,080 954 1,344 6,136 105 / 
35,976 2,006 981 896 4,292 158 : 
35.880 2,371 1,202 1,197 8,205 161 
39,798 2.645 1,039 1,113 9,869 99 
39,462 2,918 1,202 1,088 11,623 96 ; 
49,513 2,467 1,037 1,312 7,605 122 
48,335 2,509 1,143 1,614 12,339 123 
35,485 827 68.1 i Mi 
33,089 850 108.8 
39,311 1,011 52.7 1 i if 
40,310 1,125 75.4 1 
42,850 860 88.3 
38,575 971 79.6 
31,815 746 54.8 1 
32,547 802 66.9 1 , >) 
23,503 583 96.4 11 
18,986 467 67.6 12 Dili 
41,930 993 83.1 7 
36,335 1,009 100.4 7 a 
32.764 784 $4.7 8 
30,557 760 61.5 9 i _ 
590 iit | 
Wi 
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| vor complete details 
| and engineering 
date write: 


SCULLIN A= 


LATERAL-VERTICAL 


CUSHIONED MOTION 


—one simple device cushions and controls both lateral and vertical motion 


Simple, trouble-free design based on 
time-tested railroad principles—no costly, 
hard-to-maintain attachments. 


@ This unique arrangement of built-in later- 
al springs functions between side frame and 
bolster. It provides controtled, resilient 
cushioning of lateral motion and actuates 


STEEL 


snubbing elements which cushion and con- 
trol vertical motion. 


@ The resilient contact between side frame 
and bolster maintains constant controlled 
alignment —eliminates lateral impacts —re- 
duces lateral journal stresses. 


@ Designed to make higher speeds really 
safe for lading, cars and roadbed. 


NC 


TRUCK 


RAILWAY ACE 


SSOURI 
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“"STANDARDIZE 


PHOTO COURTESY OF THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


WAY hen Foundries looked like this... 
‘STANDARD’ was a veteran Metal Producer 


These foundrymen of 1875 are turning out parts 
for a new iron bridge. The equipment seems quaint 
and old-fashioned, and the methods primitive, in 
the light of today . . . yet even at that time Standard 
Steel had been a metal producer for 80 years, and 
for a number of these years had been a leading 
manufacturer of locomotive tires. 

In response to a growing demand for steel cast- 
ings in locomotive design, Standard began pro- 
duction of steel castings almost half a century ago. 
Present capacity is 20,000 tons per year, with a 
large percentage of the output in driving wheel 
centers and miscellaneous castings for locomo- 
tives. Castings for all classes of service are pro- 
duced, ranging in weight from 5 to 130,000 
naegem Steady improvements in quality have 

een made, resulting in large increases in desir- 
able physical properties. 


ON STANDARD" 


ctober 5, 1946 


FOR 


To simplify your purchasing, just ‘Standardize 
on Standard” for your forgings and castings. The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Standard Steel Works 
Division, Burnham, Penna., U.S.A. Offices: Phila- 
delphia, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Washing- 
ton, Boston, San Francisco, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Houston, Birmingham, Norfolk. 


BALDWIN 


FORGINGS AND CASTINGS 


YOUR FORGINGS AND 


CASTINGS 
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When you check details on the new Baldwin- Westinghouse Diesel-Electric 
Road Locomotives, you'll find that the designers did much more than “‘just 
make everything bigger."’ These units are modernized from the rails up! 
Take the articulated running gear for instance. Based on principles developed 
in 50 years of pioneering in electric locomotive design, and proven in millions 
of miles of the most punishing service, this running gear greatly increases “‘road- 
ability’’ at high speeds. It permits the use of unusual traction motor reserve capac- 
ity. At the same time, loading is kept to a maximum of 51,250 Ib. per driving axle. 
The locomotive pulls the train through the running gear, so that the cab is saved 
from damaging stresses and strains. 
This is only one of dozens of advanced features that recommend the new 
Baldwin- Westinghouse Diesel-Electric Locomotives for your road service. A repre- 
sentative will be glad to tell you all about them. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. Offices: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


Houston, Birmingham, Norfolk, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Washington. 
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Pull the Fuse 


| a super bomb whose explosion could rock the 
entire nation. Such a bomb EXISTS—but you can help render 
it harmless. 


This bomb is $20,000,000,000 surplus national income. 


Authorities estimate that this year's total income will be 
$155,000,000,000 — personal taxes will total $15,000- 
000,000—consumer goods and services will absorb no 
more than $120,000,000,000. This leaves $20,000,000,000. 
Even if banks and insurance companies absorb one-fifth of 
the surplus (as they did in 1945), there will still remain 
$16,000,000,000 that could be used to bid up prices. 


You're doing yourself, your company, and your country a 
favor by continuing your payroll deduction plan for the 
regular purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds. At maturity, they 
pay $4 for every $3 invested! 


THE PEACETIME PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLAN — 


A booklet, published for key executives by the 
Treasury Department, containing helpful suggestions 
on the conduct of your payroll savings plan for U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


THIS TIME IT’S FOR YOU 


A booklet for employees ... explaining graphically 
how the payroll savings plan works ... goals to save 
for, and how to reach them with Savings Bonds. 


Are you using these booklets? 
if not, or if you want additional copies, just ask your State 
Director of the Treasury Department Savings Bonds Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this 


RAILWAY AGE 


This is an oficial U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council 


message by 
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Not the sort ‘Of work you ordinarily find 2 
steel foundry doing? Well, we're not press 
manufacturergegrae-—but we're also far from 
being an or@amary stecl foundry. PSF is not 
only equipped to produce steel castings from 
a few pound#to @ hundred tons, but to turn 
out completely finished and assembled units 
on sub-assemblies or eritire 
100 % to your specificatio 


@ For just th Bastings or the complete job, 


call on 


Cctober 5, 1946 
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Research in Glas 


58 


Ten years ago the mainte- 
nance of an oil burning switch 
lamp cost from $10 to $20 a 
year. Then Corning an- 
nounced its new Doublet Re- 
flecting Lens which had no 
light source of its own. It 
operated by using the engine’s 
headlight as a lightsource and 
reflecting from it a brilliant 
signal of unmistakable color. 

Every lamp equipped with 
these lenses is saving railroads 
real money in fuel, equipment 
and man power. 


The Doublet Reflecting 
Lens is typical of Corning’s 
continuing efforts to supply 
railroads with more efficient, 
safer and more economical 
signal lenses. It is one of the 
many reasons why Corning 
Glass Works is rightfully rec- 
ognized as signal glassware 
headquarters. 

Safety depends on Signal 
Glassware — America’s Rail- 
roads depend on CoRNING. 
Corning Glass W orks, Corning, 
New York. 


SALES OFFICES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND SAN FRANCISCO 


“CORNING” is registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 
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Today, many railroads have turned 
the old process of “flame shortening” 
into a new time-saving and cost-saving 
technique for reducing the slack in 
bridge eye-bar tension members. 


Using standard Airco oxyacetylene 
flame heating equipment, “flame 
shortening” consists of locally heating 
the bridge member to be shortened, while 
applying axial, upsetting pressure to 
the member by means of a yoke. The 
yoke is clamped to the member on each 
side of the spot being heated. 


Fast...economical...without any apparent 
effect upon the fatigue strength or the 

static strength of the steel, this modern 
adaptation of an old process can 

shorten eye-bars as heavy as 10” x 2” 

... and, can be carried on between 
regular scheduled train runs 

— an important factor to consider 

when determining work feasibility. 


For further information about this 

unique process, write your nearby 

Airco office, or: Air Reduction, General 
Offices, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products 


Coste Come Down Under the rtinco P lan Company, Houston 1, Texas. 
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WHEELS? 


BEFORE AFTER 


DEARBORN 
Wheel Grinding 
Brake Shoes 


Do the job while locomotive or car is in service, 
at a saving many times the cost of shoes. We 
furnish a grinding form to correct all tire and 
wheel defects. 

Our shoes do more than keep tires and wheels 
WITHIN THE LAW. They are formed to 
A.A.R. standard contour and will restore worn 
tires and wheels to original shape and contour 
when new. 


DEARBORN 


RAILWAY? SPECIALTY 


13013 FORD ROAD DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


CUT REPAIR-HANDLING COSTS. 


Wheel and Axle Carrier At- 
iN tachment (patented) shown 
carrying 2 wheel-sets. The 
carrier arms may be folded 
back out of the way when 
not in use. The hook can 
carry another wheel-set or 
truck, lift and spot them, 
carrying off replaced ones 
at same time. 


Avoid repeated herding of the some loads! KRANE KAR lifts, transports, 
spots loads, handling them at either side as well as the front. Fast, 
flexible, safe KRANE KAR multiplies productivity in locomotive, car and 
wheel repair shops and in maintenance of way operations. Solid cushion 
or pneumatic rubber tires; gasoline or Diesel; 9 to 37 ft. booms or tele- 
scopic booms. Available with electric magnet and clamshell bucket. Write 
for new illustrated catalog No. 58. KRANE KAR agents in principal cities. 
USERS: AT&SF, B&O, C&O, CB&Q, CP, MP, PRR, Big Four, Nickel Plate, etc. 
Visit our unique Exhibit at the 17th Annual Power Show, Grand 
Central Palace, N. Y., Dec. 2 to 7, Booths 472 and 473. 
THE ORIGINAL SWING BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
WITH FRONT-WHEEL ORIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 


FOR RAILROADS 


SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO., 847 63rd ST., BKLYN 20, N Y 
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ARE YOU 
GETTING THESE 


HIDDEN 
PROFITS 


IN THE 
CHAIN YOU USE 


Savings reflected from use of 
TAYLOR MADE Alloy chain 
are hidden profits. With twice 
the strength of ordinary chain 
you have fewer production 
delays. TAYLOR MADE’S 
longer life means less frequent 
replacement. Its terrific re- 
sistance to shock... grain 


growth and work hardness 
eliminates periodic heat-treat- 
ments—reduces operating 
and maintenance costs. In- 
vestigate TAYLOR today. Cab 
your Mill supply distributos 
or write the factory direc. 


$.G. TAYLOR CHAIN COMPANY 
Dept.R-10 Bex 509, Hammend, indiene 


“THE BEST BY TEST SINCE 1873.” 


NEW FIFTH EDITION 
LAYING OUT FOR BOILER 
MAKERS AND PLATE 
FABRICATORS 


Revised by 
GEORGE M. DAVIS 
Boiler Designer, New York Central 


HIS well-known book, first published in 1907. 

: which has been out of print several years, 
‘has been thoroughly revised and brought up 

to date. The locomotive boiler chapters have been 
greatly expanded. Important new chapters include 
one on Laying Out and Computing Boiler Patches, 
and one on Laying Out for Welded Construction. 
Much additional material has been added on plate 
fabrication but important chapters on sheet metal 
layout have been left in. The book has been en- 
tirely reset in easier reading type and all the new 
layout drawings are sharp and clear. Written in 
shop language and without resort to higher mathe- 
matics. Send for descriptive circular, or for a copy 
of the book as soon as ready on Ten Days’ approval. 


530 pages, 700 illus., 9 x 12, cloth, $8.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
PUBLISHING CORP. 

30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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FOR THE 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE R. R. 
WILMINGTON—N. CAR. 


Designed and Built By Us 
1946 


500 TON CAPACITY REINFORCED CON- 
CRETE FIREPROOF, AUTOMATIC, ELECTRIC, 
SHALLOW BUCKET PIT TYPE, 3-TRACK, 
LOCOMOTIVE COALING PLANT. WE ALSO 
FURNISHED AND INSTALLED A SAUERMAN 
14,000 TON GROUND STORAGE COAL HAN- 
DLING DRAG BUCKET EQUIPMENT FOR 
RECLAIMING COAL WHEN DESIRED INTO 
THE COAL POCKET FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


VISIT AND INSPECT THIS MODERN PLANT 
IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


ROSS AND WHITE COMPANY 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


CLYDE P. ROSS, President PHONE LOCOMOTIVE, COAL, SAND 
DAVID E. WHITE, Vice-President CENTRAL AND CINDER PLANTS AND 
GLEN 0. MORFORD, Chief Engineer 8474 EQUIPMENT 


@ Foot-by-foot inspection is given every strip of insu- 
lation applied to an Okonite-engineered wire or 
cable. The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 


QKONITE 


insulated wires and cables 
for every railroad ‘use. 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 


RAILROAD 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


For 45 years the Railroad De- 
partment — International Corre- 
spondence Schools — has been 
training ambitious railroad men 
the technique of their work. 
Nearly 300 railroads have agree- 
ments with the International 
Correspondence Schools to in- 
struct their employees who ase 
interested in technical training at 
reduced rates. 
Courses In: 

Railroad Apprentice Training 

Air Brakes 

Locomotive Firemen 

Locomotive Engineers 

Car and Locomotive Shop 


Work 
Trafic Management 
Accounting—Rate Clerk 


Maintenance of Way 

Transportation Salesmaaship 

Signal Work 

Telephony and Telegraphy 
Courses Covering the Work Done 
by Each Craft. 

Free Beokiet on Request 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


Departmen! 
Bex 8816 SCRANTON, PA. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


2—44-Ton, Diesel-Electric, 300 
HP. Tractive Effort 26,100 


Steam, 
2—85-Ton Electric Industrial 
600 v. D.C., General Electric 


2—~100-Ton 0-8-0 Fired 
Steam Switcher, I.C.C. Con- 
Standard 


dition, 
4—140 Ton 2-8-2 steam locomo- 


1943. 
\—8-Ton, Type 0-4-0, Vulcan 
asoline omotive. 


1—65-Ton, 0-6-0, Coal - Fired 
Steam Switcher, New 1923, 
Good Condition. 

1—80-Ton, 0-6-0, Coal - Fired 
Steam Switcher, New 1942, 
Good Condition. 
Other Locomotives Too! 


Send us your Inquiry 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, inc. 
41 years’ experience 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
SUT TRING IRON 


FREIGHT CARS 


3—Gondola, All Steel, 5744-Ton. 

66—Gondola, All Steel, 50-Ton. 

a Twin, All Steel, 
-Ton 


50 

1—Hopper, Side Discharge, All 
St 50-Ton. 

63—Hopper, Side Discharge, All 
St 70-Ton. 

7—Box, 50-Ft., Auto- 


All 

24—Box, 40-Ton, 50-Ft., Single 
Sheathed. 

24—Box, 40-Ton, 40-Ft., Single 


Sheathed. 
7—Caboose, 8-Wheel, Steel 
Underfr 


ame. 
41—Tank, 8,000 Gal. Capacity, 
Coiled and Non-Coiled, Class 
II and III. 
62—Flat Cars, 50-Ton, 43-Ft. 
6—Flat Cars, 50-Ton, 40-Ft. 
6—Dump, 20 Cu. Yd, Auto- 
matic Air, K & J. 
41—Tank, 10,000 Gal. Capacity, 
Non coiled, Class II and III 
2—Dump, 30 Cu. Yd. Clark 
Afitomatic Air 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, ine. 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 


CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 
“ANYTHING containing IRON 
or STEEL” 


FOR SALE 


One Jackson Electric Tie Tamp- 
ing Outfit (Type W-S-4) 1-3 
phase, 110 volt, 60-70 cycle gen. 
erator driven by 1 Wisconsin 5 
H.P., 4 cycle single cylinder 
gasoline engine mounted on 
wheel barrow type base with 
twin pneumatic tired wheels; 4 
Jackson tampers complete with 
36 feet of cable and rock blades, 
Miscellaneous parts included are 
10 tips for rock blade, 2 blade 
reinforcing plates and 1 piston 
and connecting rod for gasoline 
engine. Outfit completely over- 
hauled in Fall of 1945 and not 
used since. In first-class condi- 
tion. For price and further de- 
tails write R. F. Maguire, Pur- 
chasing Agent, Philadelphia, 
Bethlehem and New England 
Railroad Company, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 


GAS ELECTRIC RAIL MOTOR 
CARS 


Combination baggage and mail, 
300 HP engines convertible to 
distillate or can be replaced by 
Diesel. Excellent operating con- 
dition. 


CANAMEX CO., Alamo 
National Bldg. 
San Antonie, Texas 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


now contacting mechanical-oper- 
ating departments of railroads, 
to represent manufacturer of re- 
peat sales item established in 
railroad field. Write in full to 
Box number 824, Railway Age, 
30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


Immediate Delivery 


42—50-Ton, 40-Ft., All-Steel Gondola Cars. Built 
1919-1921, some equipped with Type “A B” Air 


Brakes. 


100—50-Ton, All-Steel Twin Hopper Cars. 
These cars just released from revenue service. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


41 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
13486 S. BRAINARD AVE. 
CHICAGO 33, ILLINOIS 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


SUAVICE BUREAU 
Meghanical Official (retired) will 
t you in the Baltimore, 

Washi on, Potomac Yard, Va., 
and Richmond, Va., Districts on 
personal or business assignments 
—Tracing cars, Expediting ship- 
ments, locating materials. Fam- 
iliar with A.A.R. and I.C.C. re- 
uirements. References. Address 
ox 836, Railwa Age, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


FLAT CARS 


5 Feot Gauge—Crated for Export 
1638 New—50 Ton—46 feet long 
Immediate shipment—$2100.00 each 
Locetion—Pacific Coast Area 


Call 


Wire 


Write 


Sam Cohen Equipment Co. 
6432 Cass Avenue 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Phone—Madison 5300 


Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
e Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


WANTED 


50 or any _— 20 or 30 Cu. Yd. 
Capacity Automatic Air Dum 
Cars, lift or drop doors, stand- 
ard ” e, in any state of repair. 
U. S. Appliances. Address Box 
835, Railway Age, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 


POSITION OPEN 


Mechanical draftsman familiar 
with design of locomotives 
(Steam or Diesel), also passenger 
and freight train car equipment. 
Address Box 840, Railway Age, 
St., New York 7, 


AXLE LATHES 


2 Bridgeford Double Carriage 
Without Taper Attachments 

2 Center Drive 

Address Box 837, Railway Age, 
30 Church St., New York 7, 


35 TON G. E. 


LOCOMOTIVE 
Standard Gauge, 230 Volts 
Trolley Wire. 

Address Box 838, Railway Age, 
30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. 


CAR WHEEL BORERS 
3 52” Betz 
1 48” Niles 
Address Box 839, Railway Age, 
30 Church St, New York 7, 
N. Y. 


WANTED 


Auditor of Freight Revenues. 
Salary $6,000 per year. Appli- 
cant’s age must not exceed 45 
years, and he should be experi- 
enced in all phases of freight and 
station accounting. In reply give 
all details of experience, age, etc. 
All replies confidential. Box 841, 
Railway Age, 30 Church St. 


New \ork 7, N.. 
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AIR DUMP 
CARS. 


RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. | 
EINDLAY, 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS—LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000 — 8000 — 10000 gal. cap 
‘CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 
122 S. Michigan Avenue Chicage 3, Ifliners 


AGA STANDARD 


Flextble Conduits 


CEPLACES HOSE 


Vapor Systems 


SHERMOSTATIC CONTROE 


Air Conditioning | ENGINEERED 
= PRODUCTS 
% 
VAPOR CAR 


MEATING CO. 


oom EXCHANGE, CHICAGO, 


“GUNITE” CONCRETE 


(CALLED “SHOTCRETE* BY RAILROADS) 
DETAIL INFORMATION-—SPECIFICATIONS ON REQUEST 


GUNITE CONCRETE & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ENGINEERS CEMENT GUN SPECIALISTS CONTRACTORS 


1301 Woodswether Road Kansas City 6, M 
District Branch Office—228 N. LaSalle, Chicago 1, ill. 


The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. 


October 5, 1946 


1. Do you want a welding electrode that penetrates 
rusty and greasy steel? 

2. Do you want an all position electrode? 

3. Do you want an electrode that will weld rusty 
steel castings? 

4. Do you want an electrode which beginners as 
well as experienced welders, can use? 

5. Do you want an electrode that will work on 
either A.C. or D.C. welding machines? 

6. Do you want an electrode that is easy to use on 
poor fit-up work? 

7. Do you want the fastest all purpose electrode 
for steel car work? 

8. Do you want only one grade of electrodes in 
your car yard, so that foremen will not have 
to spend time instructing the men as to the 
proper electrode to use? 

If your answers to these questions are yes, we 


suggest you try CHAMPION GRAY DEVIL ELECTRODES 
since they offer each of the above features. 
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@ Ryerson has the steel you need ready for immediate 
Ryerson plants stock more than ten thousand kinds, 
allied 


shipment. Eleven convenient 
shapes and sizes of steel and 


products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Levis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City, Pittsburgh. 


Products Include: 
Stainless 
Mechanical Tubing 
Boiler Tubes 
Welding Rod 
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Structurals Strip Bobbitt, Solder 
| Stay Bolt Iron Alloys Reinforcing 
| Plates Cold Finis Nails, Rivets, ete 
Sheets Tool Steel Machinery 
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Pioneers in Cable Engineering ii 
| 
KERITE 
AERIAL 
CABLE 
EITHER 
SUPPORTED | | 
BY HANGERS 
THE FIELD | 
OR | 
INCORPORATED || 
MESSENGER WIRE 
AT THE FACTORY 
THE KERITE COMPANY 
OR ye NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES | 
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lLattcl 
That's the ,record of the New Orleans-St. Louis 
"Rebel" Diesel-Electric Streamlined Trains of the 
Gulf, Mobile and Ohio Railroad Co., through Sep 
—tember,1944, This information comes direct from 
| the railroad company which very kindly has granted 
us permission to publicize it. 


There are two of these trains in regular service on 
the New Orleans-St. Louis run, both equipped with 
"Quad" type Timken Roller Bearings on all axles. 


TRADEMARK REG 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY 6. & 0. FR, 


The photograph shows one of the trains leaving 
New Orleans. 


The performance of Timken Bearings on American 
high-speed streamlined trains, all types of locomo- 
tives and passenger cars has been most outstand- 
ing. This performance has become part and parcel 
of the development that has made — and is keep- 
ing — American railroads the world's finest and 
most efficient. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 
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